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is yours to command. All the luxury, the comfort, the built-in 
so quality of a truly great car—and over 80 m.p.h. too! 
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The equipment provides a tele- 
vision picture of exceptionally high 
quality from 16 mm. films and 2 x 
2 in. miniature film slides. A ‘ fast 
pull down’ type of film projector 
is used and a similar mechanism 
serves for television systems having 
field repetition rates of either 50 or 
60 fields per second. Thus any type 


of fixed or moving prism system is 
obviated. 


The 16 mm, Projector, Turret Slide 
Scanner, Optical Change-over As- 
sembly, Flying Spot Scanning Unit 
and the PEC Amplifier are mounted 
on top of the steel cabinet which 
houses the auxiliary units and 
power units, 


The equipment can be fully con- 
trolled locally and remote controlled 
for stopping and starting of the film 
projector, change-over from film to 
slides and selection of any one of 
eight slides. 


Se er ae iN 
| Editions of the BD 678 | 
| are available for 405, 7 
| 525, or 625 line systems | 
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MARCONI 


Complete Broadcasting and Television Systems. 


Marconi Equipment has been installed in every one of the B.B.C. Television transmitter 
stations and in the U.S.A., South America, Canada, Italy and Thailand 


MARCONI’S WIRELESS TELEGRAPH COMPANY LIMITED + CHELMSFORD ~- ESSEX 





















FEED HEATERS 


An original fundamental patent on ats feed heating was 
taken out by one of the founders of G. & J. Weir, Ltd. It has 
since become world-wide standard practice, and one of the most 
important factors in improving power station efficiency. Leader- 
ship in this specialised sphere of engineering is maintained by 
constant research and technical development with land and marine 
applications. 


The Weir Organisation: 


G. & j. WEIR LTD. 
DRYSDALE & CO. LTD. 
WEIR HOUSING CORPORATION LTD. 
THE ARGUS FOUNDRY LTD. 
ZWICKY LTD. WEIR VALVES LTD. 


—Mhe finest FORK TRUCKS =| 


T. C. 6 DIESEL WITH TORQUE 
CONVERTER DRIVE 


By eliminating the orthodox clutch, 














maintenance costs and ‘* down 
time ”’ are reduced to a minimum. 
This transmission has proved by 


test that the T.C.6 can handle 


25% MORE LOADS 


in a given time than trucks of 
equal capacity using clutch 


transmission. 


(nveyor’ : 


WARRINGTON, ENGLAND 
(Member of the Owen Organisation) Phone: WAR. 2244 Grams: Hydraulics, Warrington. 





* Technical 
information on the 


unit is available on request 
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WOST MEN LIKE TO READ 
THE HERALD TRIBURE... 


SOME men 
have to 


Events today move quickly, and decisions that 
make the news affect all our lives, our work. 
That is why so many influential men in govern- 
ment, finance and commerce feel they must keep 
abreast of the daily news. The newspaper a great 
many of them read is the European Edition of 
the New York Herald Tribune. 


Edited and published in Paris (and flown to 
Britain for breakfast-time reading), the Herald 
Tribune gives a clear, objective summary of the 
American viewpoint, with more international 
news than any newspaper published in Europe. 


ECONOMIC & FINANCIAL NEWS 


is of traditional importance in the Herald Trib- 
une, and British leaders in these fields have come 
to recognize the importance of these features: 


® LATEST WALL STREET STOCK MARKET REPORT, 
with over 700 daily cabled listings, plus a full 
list of the Big Board (1,300 prices) once 
each Monday. 


SELECTED BOURSE QUOTATIONS from Paris. 


DAILY EXCHANGE RATES on the Free Money 
Market in Geneva and Paris. 


FINANCIAL NEWS COVERAGE from the United 
States. 


THE MONTHLY ECONOMIC REVIEW, 2&2 compre- 
hensive analysis of industry, finance and 
commerce. The most authoritative publication 
of its kind, it has been called “the barometer 
of European economy.” 


Plus, of course, a wealth of timely, provocative 
editorial features. 


Buy a copy of the Herald Tribune regularly from 
your newsagent, or, for added convenience, take 
out a subscription. The rates are: 12 months, 
£7:16:0; 6 months, £4:4:6; 3 months, £2:5:6. 


Send your remittance for the amount te Messrs. Seymour 
Press, Ltd., 282 Vauxhall Bridge Road, London, 8.W.1. Or 


we shall be glad te invoice you, 
NEW YORK 


Herald Tribune 


EUROPEAN EDITION 











On virtually every British car— 


WILMOT BREEDEN 


components and accessories 


BUMPERS AND OVER-RIDERS - DOOR HANDLES AND LOCKS + WINDOW 
WINDERS + ASH TRAYS + ROOF LAMPS AND SWITCHES + STEERING 


WHEELS « RADIATOR AND HORN GRILLES BONNET HINGES 


BADGES AND MASCOTS + LOCKING PETROL CAPS «+ IGNITION LOCKS 
WILMOT BREEDEN LIMITED + BIRMINGHAM « LONDON « MANCHESTER « GLASGOW 









“iTS FRANCE'S MOST FAMOUS 
APERITIF 
Enquiries to 


the Sole Importers : 
j. R. Parkington & Co, Ltd., 161 New Bond St., W.!. 
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This stamp costs one dollar— 


saves thousands in shipping costs 








So many have found they save by shipping via New Orleans that they have made this port 
second in dollar volume in the U. S. See how you can save: 


Direct Savings in Money— 


e Lower rail, truck, and barge rates to or from 
entire Mid-Continent VU. S. 


e The Port’s Foreign Trade Zone No. 2 pro- 
vides all the savings of a “free port.” 


Money Savings in Time— 


e Shorter inland transit time; with network of 


rail, air, truck and barge lines. Faster handling 
between inland carrier and ship. 


e Ample marginal wharfage and belt railroad 
mean no delaying “‘traffic jams.” 


® Nodelays due to weather—a year-round port. 


Money Savings in Convenience— 


e Complete handling equipment for all types 
of cargo. 


e Banking facilitiesin New Orleans and through- 
out Mid-Continent— ‘Bank where you buy.” 


e International House and International Trade 
Mart give unique aid to importers and exporters, 
domestic and foreign. 


© World-wide service by almost one hundred 
steamship lines, 


Which savings are most important to you? 
Write for detailed information to: 

LEWIS I. BOURGEOIS, Directcr of Commerce 

BOARD OF COMMISSIONERS OF 

THE PORT OF NEW ORLEANS 
_2 Canal St., New Orleans, Louisiana, U.S. A. ; 


New York Office, 17 Battery Place 
Washington Office, 739-40 Munsey Bldg. 
Chicago Office. 171 W Washington St. 


St. Louis Office Railway Exch. Bidg., Suite D & E-21 





Ship via 


PORT OF | 
NEW ORLEANS 


port of all-important savings 


2 saleldialecler. 
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THOUGHTS ON THERMAL INSULATION 


Unlike employees, heat losses don’t check out 


to A VERY good chance that a lot of 
fuel consumed in your works is not pulling 
its weight in space heating or heat processing. 
Why? Because lack of insulation allows it to 
leave without doing any work ... and, worse 
still, since there is no easy way of checking, 
you don’t know how much you are losing. 


Improved insulation cuts fuel bills and there 
are very few factories today where insulation 
could not be bettered with attractive results, 
for, in many cases, quite a modest capital 
outlay. Read what the British Productivity 
Report on Fuel Conservation* has to say: 


“ In the conservation of fuel there is probably 


insulation. The function of thermal insulation 
has been understood for a very long time, almost 
from the first introduction of steam to industry. 
It is all the more remarkable, therefore, that the 
financial benefits which would accrue to industry 
by the elimination of preventable heat loss by 
means of effective insulation have not received 
greater recognition.” 


Many more organisations should consider 
the positive savings which better insulation 
can provide. To help you appreciate in a 
practical way the better utilisation of your fuel 
through improved thermal insulation, Newalls 
offer consultation and preliminary investi- 
gation, which will cost you nothing. Get your 
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Plant Engineer to drop us a line. 
* Published by the Productivity Council 
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no single factor that has such common applica- 
tion in industry and is more important than 
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Issued in the interests of a better understanding of thermal insulation in industry 
by 


NEWALLS INSULATION CO. LTD * Washington + Co. Durham 


A member of the TURNER & NEWALL ORGANISATION 
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} Offices and Depots at LONDON, GLASGOW, MANCHESTER, NEWCASTLE UPON TYNE, BIRMINGHAM, 
BELFAST, BRISTOL & CARDIFF, AGENTS AND VENDORS IN MOST MARKETS ABROAD. 
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There’s nothing better for health 
and spirits than a holiday now 


with Doctor Brighton. in Thermal Electric 


Power Stations 


Not the least important 
function in Thermal Electric Power 
Stations is the control of large 
volumes of water for condensing 
purposes, for the regulation of 
which “ Glenfield” Single Faced 
Sluices and other products are 
extensively used. 


Fog-free downland air, sunshine 
and sea breezes, London shows, 
Southern Philharmonic 
concerts, unrivalled sporting amenities, handsome 
shops—they “take you out of yourself” 
and send you home feeling really fine. 
Send for free booklet and Hotel and Accommodation List 
post free from :— G. B. BUTTERWORTH, 

ROYAL YORK BUILDINGS, BRIGHTON. 
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Keeping down costs 
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. é we aim both ways 

S a Beecham Buildings Ltd. operate at a high constructional 
% speed and keep to a competitive cost which meets the 










building needs of expanding industria! enterprise. By 
5 manufacturing the precast reinforced concrete structure. 
s" three-quarters of the job has been completed when the 
- components leave the factory gates. Our highly trained and 
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. fully mechanised mobile teams construct the entire building. 
> Beecham Buildings are designed to the strictest codes of 
engineering practice, are truly permanent, and require 

> virtually no maintenance, 


May we advise you on your new building ? 


W.C.1 


London, 


Beecham 


Buildings 





DEPARTMENT D 


BEECHAM BUILDINGS LIMITED 


SHIPSTON-ON-STOUR, WARWICKSHIRE 
Telephone Shipston-on-Stour 215 or 3287 


Write to Roneo Ltd., 17 Southampton Row, 


Roneo’s interest in solving office ea gaea 
extends far beyond the provision of . 
equipment. Time and time af eae $s 
advice has resulted in the finding oO . 
simpler, more efficient solution at er 
less cost. Whether you are a sma! 4 
large business, starting from scrate 
or reorganising, call in Roneo. 
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Or ole AND RECORDS 
DUPLICATORS 
STEEL DESKING & EQUIPMENT 
OFFICE PLANNING 
LIBRARY & BANKING EQUIPMENT 


There’s land to expand at Swindon 


AR SWINDON, gateway to the West, offers spacious 

factory sites to industrialists. Only 78 miles from 
London, Swindon is linked with all parts of the 
country by rail and main roads, and its modern water, 
gas and electricity services meet the most exacting 
needs. If you are looking for new sites in attractive, 
- healthy surroundings please send for full details. 





Gp 


% Sites range from t acre upwards and land may be purchased outright or 
taken on a long lease. Ground rents from £250 p.a. per acre. 





% Brick factories with office accommodation, will cost from 38]- per 
square foot. The Corporation will consider granting financial assistance. 


Qng Do the . % Houses available for employees. 
° 
J Ob- P % Present population: 69,000 to be expanded to 92,000. 


TRW 241A =—Y Please address enquiries to: 
Z D. MURRAY JOHN, O.B.E.,-B.A., 


oo TOWN CLERK, CIVIC OFFICES, SWINDON, WILTSHIRE. 
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Across a town, a continent, reach the cables 
through which flash the tidings of mankind. 
Lead is there from first to last; sheathing, 
sealing and defying the elements; performing 
its silent service. 


The Lead Development Association exists to 
serve all users of the metal and its products. 
The Association is a non-profit-earning body 
formed by the leading Commonwealth producers 
of lead and the manufacturers of lead sheet, 
lead pipe and other lead products. 


LEAD DEVELOPMENT ASSOCIATION 


Eagle House - Jermyn Street - London - Swi 
lead Telegrams: Ukleadman, Piccy, London Whitehall 4175 
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THE GLASGOW SCHOOL 


OF 


MANAGEMENT STUDIES 


» ea ROYAL | THE GLASGOW & WEST OF 
TECHNICAL COLLEGE and SCOTLAND COMMERCIAL 
GLASGOW. l COLLEGE 


SESSION 1954-55 


DAY COURSES 


The School will offer the following full-time Courses of one 
Session’s duration:— 


PERSONNEL MANAGEMENT WORKS MANAGEMENT 


BUSINESS ADMINISTRATION 
In addition the following short courses will be offered:— | 
' 


BUSINESS FORECASTING, COMMUNICATIONS, COST 
REDUCTION, THE ENGINEER AND COSTING 
INCENTIVE SCHEMES, LAYOUT AND HANDLING, 
MANAGEMENT AND LABOUR RELATIONS, OFFICE 
ORGANISATION AND METHOD PRODUCTION, 
PLANNING AND CONTROL WORK STUDY. 


For commencing dates and full details apply to either of the 
following addresses:— 





The Royal Technical | The Glasgow and West of 
College, George Street, | Scotland Commercial College, 
Glasgow, C.1. | Pitt Street, Glasgow, C.2. 















Craven 


HE MAN who has been tempted to 

smoke something else for a while 
comes back to Craven like the prodigal 
returning to peace after suffering. And 
how bewitchingly his “ first love” wel- 
comes him. Slowly, yet irresistibly, the 
cool, slow burning Craven captivates 
once again and holds him in its deeply 
satisfying spell. How right Sir James 
Barrie was when he said Craven “is a 
tobacco to live for”. 


Try CRAVEN 


As the first pipeful casts its spell you'll 
agree that here is real smoking luxury 
... as every Craven man knows. 


Three mellow, siow burning, deeply satisfying blends 


Craven Mixture 4/7 oz. Craven Empire de luxe 
Mixture 4/3 oz. Craven Empire Curly Cut 4/4 oz. 
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A Vote for Paralysis 


disappointment among the western allies all that is needed is 

a telegram from Mr Molotov to M. Mendés-France saying 
“ Well done. Between us we killed the EDC.” For what happened last 
Monday in the National Assembly was better than anything a Soviet 
Foreign Minister could hope for. Not only was the power of the 
Communist Party to veto French foreign policy displayed in the most 
decisive and public fashion, but a cruel blow was struck at confidence 
between the partners in the Atlantic alliance. The leaders of Western 
Germany and the European movement have been publicly humiliated, 
the Americans exasperated, and the British thrown into baffled gloom. 
And at the end of it all no one knows what the foreign policy of France 
now really is. 

It is all very fine for M. Mendés-France to declare that a majority 
of deputies have been shown to favour the Atlantic alliance, and to 
declare his own faith in it. It seems more likely that his overriding 
political aim is to stay in power himself and to impress on France’s 
allies the risks of making any demands on his government that might 
bring about its fall. He appears to think he can negotiate from both 
strength and weakness : frém the strength of his country’s central 
strategic and political position in free Europe and from the weakness 
of the economic and social system that only he has undertaken to cure. 
His theme is : What is France without me, what is Europe without 
France, what is the western alliance without Europe ? It is a dangerous 
game he is playing, as the reactions in Germany are already showing. 
The bluff was tried in Brussels and failed; the question now is whether 
it will be tried in London and Washington. 

If so, it should be called without hesitation. French behaviour over 
the EDC, much of it no fault of the present Prime Minister, has 
destroyed confidence. Pledges from Paris to do this if Britain 
does that, or the United States does the other, will not be 
believed. For even a shred of confidence to be restored it is 
necessary that the French government should as quickly as possible 
perform—not merely promise—some unequivocal act of goodwill 
towards the government of Dr Adenauer, something that it will defend 
before parliament to the point of resignation. It is against his own 
countrymen, not against long-suffering friends abroad, that M. Mendés- 
France should use his threat of aprés moi le déluge. French honour 
can be redeemed. only by courageous action on the part of a French 
government. Until that happens no realistic thought about alternatives 
to the defence community is possible. For that very reason the need 
for this action is urgent ; and if M. Mendés-France visits Chartwell 
again he should be confronted with a time-table as peremptory as that 
he presented in Geneva and in Brussels. 

Some people will dispute the need for haste. They will say that 
the need for German divisions is less urgent than it was, that resent- 
ments must be given time to die down, that the whole of western 


P I O complete the present picture of confusion and bitter 
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defence policy should be coolly re-examined, that when 
four years have been wasted a fifth does not make much 
difference. This is to evade the central question, as the 
French Assembly evaded it. That question is : Is there 
still time to get Germany firmly tied into the western 
community of free nations ? It has been Dr Adenauer’s 
steady policy—to his honour and to our good fortune— 
to accept such obligations as would make it difficult for 
Germany in the future to break out of the western 
alliance or to go over to the enemies of freedom. That 
was the real purpose of EDC, to which “ German 
rearmament ” was a mere incidental. That policy is 
now close to complete ruin, and if anything at all is to 
be rescued from it in the short remaining time that Dr 
Adenauer can be expected to have authority among his 
countrymen, there is need for the utmost haste. 
There is, it is true, no immediate danger of the Chan- 
cellor falling from power ; nor is there any real risk as yet 
of a rush by German politicians to join the pretenders’ 
court that is being established in Eastern Germany by 
Field-Marshal Paulus, Dr John and others. The danger 
is that Dr Adenauer, in order to persuade Germans to 
transfer their allegiance from the European to the 
Atlantic idea, may feel obliged to raise his terms to the 
occupying powers very high indeed. The process can 
already be seen at work ; Bofin says that the “ German 
Contract ” which was to have been the counterpart of 
EDC, is not good enough. A nervous, isolated and 
neurotic France may well be frightened off once again 
and try to impose another veto. If so, there will have 
to be straight talk from London and Washington. If the 
Americans and the British now find themselves com- 
pelled to give Dr Adenauer almost anything he asks for 
—if they are compelled, either in reality or at least in 
appearance, to prefer Germany to France—that is the 
fault of France. The poor second-best that has now to 
be patched up should be worked out with the French, if 
they will ; but without them if they will not. 


* 


What shape should the second-best take? It 
must be something fundamental but simple, something 
calculated to avert a bitter clash between French and 
German national feeling. It should not need detailed 
and lengthy negotiation, and France’s partners should 
have an obvious right to ask for it. It cannot be a 
straightforward acceptance of German rearmament, 
immediate and unconditional. Dr Adenauer does not 
want this, nor do the majority of Germans ; it would 
provoke a storm not only in the French Assembly but 
also in the House of Commons. Neither, apparently, 
can it be a straightforward acceptance of the Bonn 
conventions restoring limited sovereignty to the German 
government. For that it is too late. The limitations 
they impose on German sovereignty were accepted by 
the cabinet in Bonn a long time ago, and even then 
only in return for the general settlement contained in 
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the plans for European integration. The Germans 
could still easily spoil everything by talking too loud. 
But they are on firm ground in demanding that no 
restrictions of sovereignty should be imposed on them 
that others will not accept for themselves. 

In view of all these facts, there is only one practical 
course open. That is to work for the prompt admis- 
sion of a sovereign Germany into Nato as a full ard 
equal member of the Atlantic alliance. This would 
bring German defence and rearmament plans within 
the purview, if not under the control, of the only 
thoroughly integrated institution that the Atlantic 
alliance has produced—the supreme headquarters 
founded by General Eisenhower. It is second-best to 
EDC, but it is better than the series of bilateral treaties 
between Germany and the western governments that 
has been furtively discussed in the past. It is, of 
course, useless to blink the fact—on which criticism 
of the idea in these pages has been based in the past— 
that the restraints of the Nato Council are weak and 
that a nationalist German government, bent on mischief. 
could not in the last resort be held back by anything 
in the North Atlantic Treaty as it stands. German 
rearmament within Nato is a fine phrase for public 
meetings ; but it virtually means nothing more at 
present than rearmament by the side of interested 
friends. 


An attempt will have to be made to tighten up the 
pledges that the members of Nato give to each other, 
both the positive pledges of the help they will give to 
each other and the negative pledges of the things they 
will not do. But this will obviously take much 
negotiation, and to try to do it before Germany is 
admitted to Nato would be to risk a repetition of the 
EDC farce, with a procession of impotent French 
Foreign Ministers constantly putting off decision and 
an irresponsible National Assembly finally pronounc- 
ing a veto. Risky though it is, the only possible course 
must be to get Germany into Nato first, and then to set 
about examining the further mutual pledges that the 
members of Nato—or some of them—will give to each 
other. 

Would M. Mendés-France accept this programme 
and recommend it to parliament ? It is difficult to say. 
His methods and his statements have lately been too 
devious for any firm judgment to be possible. It looks, 
for the time being, as if he will first try to shift some of 
the responsibility for the collapse of EDC on to British 
shoulders by insisting that the defence community, or 
any other solution to the German problem, would have 
been possible if Britain had accepted the same sacri- 
fices of sovereignty as France and Germany were asked 
to accept. This needs a clear answer, and a clear 


answer can be given. It does not lie in the mouth of 
any Englishman to upbraid the French for refusing to 
surrender their defence sovereignty when Britain itself 
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has made a like refusal. But the French offence does 
not lie in the refusal ; it lies in the waste of so much 
precious time, in shilly-shallying incompetence. The 
British position was made clear from the start. The 
French knew all about it when they first initiated, then 
negotiated and finally signed the EDC treaty. 

It remains true, nevertheless, that if Britain had 
been willing to go a little further into Europe, more 
could have been made of the idea of European integra- 
tion. It is also true that, in the course of the rescue 
operation that is now necessary, there will have to be 
some British acceptance of the idea of integration. No 
restraints upon the Germans will be effective unless 
they involve some surrender of German sovereignty ; 
and no German sovereignty will be surrendered unless 
Britain will make the same, or a comparable or parallel 
surrender. It has always been difficult to understand 
why the British Government has been so very 
frightened of this idea. As the “Declaration of 
Policy ” of last April put it, “ Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment can conceive of no circumstances ” in which they 
would wish to modify the policy of the western alliance 
“which embodies their sense of fellowship with like- 
minded nations, responds to their own interests and 
serves so well to secure their general aims.” If the end 
is so much desired, why jib at the means? The 
Government might well ask its advisers to set out 
precisely the military arguments for and against British 
participation, in something tighter than Nato but looser 
than EDC. It could seek from members of the 
Commonwealth definite answers to specific questions 
about their views on such a project. If the military 
and Commonwealth verdicts were favourable to a 
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revision of British policy, then the way would be clear 
to demand a final decision from France in favour 
of complete German independence and equality 
within a more closely organised Atlantic group. 
If the verdicts were unfavourable, then it would 
be better to join the Americans in a thorough reappraisal 


of the means by which Western Europe is to be 
defended. 


* 


The issues are very grave and it is no time for 
tinkering. Here is a task for Sir Winston Churchill far 
more urgent and exacting than his long-cherished pro- 
ject of a téte-d-téte with Mr Malenkov. Indeed, the 
chance—it is a remote chance—of getting the Russians 
to make concessions in Germany depends on the 
western powers showing the utmost determination to 
organise a safe and stable balance of power in central 
Europe. It would be wise to assume that the United 
States has gone to the limit in military commitments, 
political pledges and economic aid. If it does not see the 
British, French and Germans also going to the limit, it 
will be fully entitled to make the agonising reappraisal of 
which Mr Dulles once spoke. The way would then 
be clear for Mr Molotov to extend gradually over central 
Europe the sword-stick umbrella that he unfurled after 
the Berlin conference. If the Atlantic organisation called 
Nato is torn apart by France, there is the Soviet- 
European Treaty Organisation called Seto waiting to 
take its place. The Russians would then have solved 
the problem of peaceful co-existence in Europe to their 
entire satisfaction. 


Unions Under Pressure 


HROUGHOUT next week the thirty-five success- 
ful, sober and mostly at least middle-aged 
gentlemen who make up the General Council of the 
Trades Union Congress will face over a thousand 
delegates in a crowded conference hall at Brighton, for 
the eighty-sixth consecutive annual congress since their 
now-venerable movement began. The challenges that 
will be thrown at the council and at the rest of the right 
wing are already known. There will be the usual left- 
wing motions calling for a ban on the hydrogen bomb ; 
rather picturesquely, the first of these will be moved 
by the National Amalgamated Union of Life Assurance 
Workers. There will be resolutions calling for opposi- 
tion to “ German rearmament” in any circumstances, 


and for co-operation between the separate international 
confederations of free and of Communist trade unions ; 
the General Council will resist these to the uttermost. 
There will be resolutions calling for more Socialism in 
the Labour Party’s domestic programme ; the General 


Council will resist these so far as tact permits. There 
will be resolutions calling for an end to wage restraint ; 
the General Council still believes in moderation, but 
thinks that the employers and the City of London are 
throwing their side of the bargain away. 

There will be two questions in most people’s minds 
as they watch these proceedings. The first is: how 
great and how dangerous will be the pressure of wage 
demands this autumn and winter ? To this, the congress 
is most unlikely to provide an immediate answer.: What- 
ever the motions passed, whatever the tactics used, the 
policy of the union leaders will in fact be in favour of 
some moderation, but not too much. The real question 
is whether continuing foreign competition will make 
even these moderated demands too onerous for 
employers to grant without a struggle that would stretch 
to strikes. The answer lies hidden in the mists of 
impending economic circumstances ; nobody should 
expect it to be revealed upon the floor at Brighton. 
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The second question is: will the unions continue to 
exert a moderating influence on almost every issue— 
including the crucial international issues that are now 
arising—at the annual conference of the Labour party, 
which starts at Scarborough in three weeks’ time ? At 
the end of last year 5,056,912 of the 6,093,822 members 
of the Labour party exercised their membership through 
the trade unions. The real importance of next week’s 
congress at Brighton does not lie in the unions’ primary 
industrial role. It lies in the fact that the people who 
meet there will have the finances, and some of the 
policies, of Bricain’s alternative government nestling 
uneasily in their pockets. 

Will they continue to help to prevent those policies 
from swinging irresponsibly neutralist and left ? Once 
again, the answer to this question can probably be 
reasonably optimistic. The unions are likely to exert a 
moderating influence on Labour’s foreign policy, 
although nobody can be sure whether it will be strong 
enough to Suffice ; the General Council of the TUC has 
already voted, for example, by a majority of about four 
to one in favour of a German contribution to Western 
defence, and it did not tie this approval specifically to 
EDC. The country is probably going to witness next 
week another act in the long drama in which the trade 
unions try to save Labour from itself. This drama, 
however, is always played out in such a baffling manner, 
amid a cacophony of such near squeaks, that there is 
often widespread misunderstanding about what the 
generally right-wing voting at these congresses reflects. 
In fact it reflects an alarming two-mindedness in the 
trade union movement, a dichotomy that arises from the 


fact that the big trade unions have democratic constitu- 
tions which never quite work. 


* 


Only a small minority of Britain’s nine million trade 
unionists belong to the extreme political left; the 
exiguous Communist vote both at parliamentary 
elections and at direct elections of important union 
officials suggests that this minority cannot account for 
as much as 10 per cent of the whole. Probably about 
the same proportion of trade unionists customarily vote 
Tory in ordinary elections ; but they clearly do not do so 
out of burning conviction, for the Tories’ desperate 
search for active Conservative trade unionists, to put on 
show at their own conferences, has so far unearthed 
only a small collection of not very successful specimens. 
The majority of trade unionists are clearly most in 
sympathy with the genuinely anti-Communist wing of 
the Labour Party, although they do not belong to it in 
any real sense. This moderate majority will usually 
vote in some strength at elections for important union 
officials, and will return men of their own persuasion ; 
they can become immoderate about particular grievances 
that arise at a factory level rather than on the national 
political stage, and can then follow extremists who 
exploit these grievances in bitter if temporary recrimina- 
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tions against their elected leaders. But one thing tha: 
the majority cannot be persuaded to do is turn up at 
branch meetings, after working hours, to vote about the 
political resolutions or the delegates that are to be sen: 
forward to annual meetings of their unions. Probab! 
only about ten per cent of the membership customari|, 
does so, and this ten per cent often contains a majority 
of the extremists on the left. 


* 


This tendency towards a sizable right-wing vote 2: 
direct elections of important officials, and towards 
small but extremist one at branch meetings, explains the 
dichotomy with which the trade union movement i: 
oppressed. Most of the general secretaries and othe: 
permanent officials of the big unions are moderate men - 
they have either been elected by direct vote or els: 
appointed by the moderate men who have won these 
direct votes. Once established at a union headquarter: 
they tend to become more moderate still ; they have 
research staffs and other bodies at their back who damp 
down nonsense with sprays of hard fact. Once estab 
lished, too, they become accustomed to fighting agains: 
extremists on the factory or conference floors ; the con 
stitutions of their unions usually help them to do so 
despite the plethora of odd delegates and odder resolu 
tions that scantily-attended branch and area mecting: 
throw up. This tradition of fighting Communists and 
fellow-travellers is particularly true of the union leaders 
who reach the General Council of the TUC itself ; at 
next week’s elections for a new General Council the 
usual sprinkling of Communists will put up for member- 
ship, but, as usual, the vote of the whole congress will 
almost certainly turn them down. And herein lies the 
important difference—the explanation of the constant 
deviation to the right—between the Labour Party and 
the unions. To Labour leaders the extremists are the 
fiery heart and soul of their local parties, the only people 
who will turn up at political meetings and faithfully 
pay their dues ; they are nuisances who sometimes have 
to be appeased if the party is to survive. To union 
leaders the extremists are people who are always making 
trouble in unofficial strikes or on conference floors ; they 
are nuisances who need to be suppressed. 

The voting at each annual trades union congress 
merely shows how successful or unsuccessful this task 
of suppression of unrepresentative minorities has been 
at individual union conferences in the preceding year. 
It does not cast a light on the movement of opinion 
among the broad masses of union members, but merely 
on the varying efficiency of the checks built up in union 
constitutions to the imbalances that are caused by the 
exiguous number of votes that are cast at branch mect- 
ings. The real significance of next week’s congress at 
Brighton is simply that it will once again—in crucial 
international circumstances, with the usual unnerving 
uncertainty, but probably also with the usual degree of 


moderate success—put this system of checks and im- 
balances to the test. 
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An Unbalanced Economy ? 


ie his presidential address to the economic section of 
the British Association this week, Professor Austin 
Robinson put forward a careful, tentative, but controver- 
sially gloomy assessment of Britain’s long-term economic 
future. Long-term judgments are dangerous exercises, 
although they have the advantage that nobody will 
remember them if events prove they are wrong. But 
since this controversy could have some early implications 
for Britain’s agricultural policy, it would be wise for 
present-day economists to take sides in it now. 


Professor Robinson based his argument on an analysis 
of the changing structure of the British economy, which 
he carried back to the time when Gregory King was 
first guilty of inventing macro-economic investigations in 
the reign of William and Mary. The statistics under- 
lying his argument are very roughly summarised in the 
accompanying charts. The first chart shows the ratio 
between retained imports and national income at selected 
dates throughout the last two hundred and seventy years. 
In 1688 Britain was still a mainly self-sufficient 
economy ; the real level of consumption per head at that 
time was only a little under half of that in 1925-34, but 
only about § per cent of the things that we consumed 
were bought from abroad. These imports included a 
certain amount of tropical foodstuffs and wine, but 
Britain was still at that time a small net exporter of grain. 
The country’s dependence on imports rose steadily in 
the next two hundred years, to a peak of 33 per cent of 
net national income in 1880 ; since 1880 there has been 
a small although not continuous tendency to decline. 


The second chart shows the decline in the proportion 
of the occupied population engaged in agriculture. It 
has been a continuous decline since the days of Britain’s 
predominantly peasant economy in the seventeenth 
century ; by 1951 the proportion of workers engaged in 
agriculture and fishing was only about 5 per cent—the 
lowest proportion for any country in the world. The 
third chart, based on the researches of Mr Colin Clark 
and relating to a shorter run of years, shows that the 
ratio of average productivity in British agriculture to 
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that in British industry has declined from 1.07 in 1870 
to 0.60 in 1951. In other words (if the figures for the 
early years are right, which is doubtful), the average 
worker in agriculture contributed slightly more to 
Britain’s real income in 1870 than the average industrial 
worker did ; but by 1937—on the stern test of market 
prices—he was not even two thirds as valuable to the 
country as the industrial worker was. At first sight, this 
seems to suggest that Britain has been very wise to allow 
resources to drift into factories and away from the land 
during the last eighty years ; and that even now it should 
continue to encourage this trend. 


* 


But at this stage Professor Robinson cries “ Wait.” 
Ever since mid-Victorian days, he shows, the incentive 
to move resources from agriculture to industry has been 
operative in other countries besides Britain—often 
indeed to a greater degree than here. In fact: 


Over the greater part of the last eighty years there has 
been an advantage to any country anywhere (with excep- 
tions in Australasia and South America) which moved 
resources out of agriculture into industry and which im- 
ported primary products. We in Britain could benefit 
through the fact that our technical lead, our financial 
resources and our geographical setting put us in the 
position to move more quickly than others. 


Professor Robinson believes that this opportunity for 
quicker industrialisation—which was based on a con- 
centration of scientific knowledge and practical expertise 
in this country, combined with poor transport and a lack 
of the technical background required for receptivity of 
scientific knowledge abroad—will not last. Indeed he 
cites statistics of the rapid drift from agriculture to 
industry in many foreign countries, which suggest that 
Britain’s near-monopoly and former capacity for quick 
movement have been emulated already. Effective com- 
petition with our traditional exports is rapidly increas- 
ing ; he believes that it will continue to increase, to an 
extent that will make it difficult for us to earn enough 
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foreign exchange to buy so much of our food from 
abroad. 

For this reason Professor Robinson considers that ““ we 
are progressively moving into a world in which the 
advantages of our nineteenth-century structure in its 
extreme form will be less than in the past.” His con- 
clusion is that we may have to start drifting back to the 
land again, that “‘ under the pressures of ordinary market 
forces we must expect and be prepared to adjust our- 
selves to an import ratio a little nearer to that of Germany 
than we have today ”; at present Western Germany (with 
16 per cent of its occupied male population in 
agriculture) imports about one-fifth of its food, while 
Britain (with only 6 per cent of its occupied 
males in agriculture) imports about one-half. Although 
Professor Robinson would rely mainly on the price 
system to effect the changes in structure which he 
believes will be necessary, his “fear is that events may 
continue to require us to make changes faster than a 
free and smoothly working economy can easily carry 
them through.” 

This is the core of Professor Robinson’s argument. 
It is an argument that bluntly foreshadows impoverish- 
ment for the British people ; if we have to move back 
on to the land and towards the West German pattern of 
production, then we will presumably also have to move 
back towards the West German standard of living— 
which is some 15 or 20 per cent lower than ours. But 
Professor Robinson’s case is so modestly worded, that 
dissent from it must be modestly worded too. There 
will be little disagreement with his analysis of the forces 
that have shaped Britain’s economy in the past ; the dis- 
agreement will centre solely on the way in which he 
thinks those forces are going to develop in the future, 


* 


For Britain’s place in the world economy will depend 
not only on the things that other countries try to make 
in competition with us, but also on the things that 
they will want to buy and the ways in which those goods 
can most economically be made. And are the manu- 
factured goods that the world will demand in increasing 
measure in the next fifty years, and the ways in which it 
will be most profitable to make them, really goods and 
ways that will tip the balance towards new and quickly 
learning countries and against countries with the 
advantage of accumulated scientific knowledge and 
expertise ? Does the world stand at the tail-end of the 
old industrial revolution, in whose processes under- 
developed countries are clearly going to catch up ? Or 
does it stand on the verge of a new scientific revolution 
-——an age of jets and atomic power and synthetic 
materials—in which the advantages of an early start 
are going to be even greater than in the industrial 
revolution of the last century ? In under-developed 
countries the use of labour is still cheap and the use of 
capital is still expensive, partly because savings are 
scarce but also partly because they have not got many 


technicians capable of using machines to the best 
Ld 
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advantage (although they are learning fast). But is this 
advantage to the poorer countries of the spread of 
knowledge not likely to be outbalanced by the fact that 
—in all branches of industry and even in agriculture 
the most economic forms of production are likely to 
become more complex, more capital-intensive and more 
knowledge-intensive than ever ? Are what economists 
call the “external economies”. of possessing large 
industrial massifs, the advantages of having ancillary 
services and know-how and traditional skills already in 
being, really likely to decline ? Should the manufac- 
turing revolution of the last eighty years be regarded 
as a once-for-all affair ? Or should it be regarded as a 
continuing process in which methods of production 
have only started on their course of becoming ever more 


complex—and are likely to continue along it at an 
accelerating pace ? 


* 


These are the questions to be asked. They are not 
questions that can glibly be answered. But many people 
who have stared into this same crystal ball have felt a 
fear as cogent as, though very different from, that voiced 
by Professor Robinson. The fear is that if industrial 
production becomes more capital-intensive and more 
complex, this will not lead mainly to a shift in the 
balance of economic advantage from poorer countries 
to Britain ; it will lead to a shift in that advantage from 
all countries to the United States. That is one of the 
reasons for fearing the continuance—perhaps one should 
say the re-emergence—of a long-term dollar gap, at 
any rate at present rates of exchange. 


It is time to make ‘a guess as bold as that which 
Professor Robinson has set down. The guess is that 
the tightrope that Britain will have to walk in its future 
export drive will lie through products that have a 
sufficiently high proportion of capital costs to enable us 
to compete with newer countries like Japan, but that 
have a sufficiently high proportion of labour costs to 
enable us to compete with the United States. It will 
be a narrow tightrope ; and at the old-fashioned end— 
in such industries as cotton textiles—it will be crowded 
with Japanese and Indians and inconveniently hard- 
working or swiftly developing people of that 
sort. But at the other end—in engineering and 
other newer industries—there should be room enough 
if we are ready to fill it. That is why the key to 
Britain’s future prosperity seems to lie with the rate 
of industrial investment and capital creation in these 
newer industries; that is why many people doubt 
whether a progressive Britain would really be obliged 
to turn more of its scarce labour resources back on to 
its scanty land. But will Britain’s investment policy be 
progressive ? This is another unanswerable question ; 
some at least of those who ponder on present 
trends may join Professor Robinson in his role 
of Cassandra, though they give it a different script. 
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Room for Japan 


APAN’S economy is in new straits. The signs of 
impending crisis have stirred Washington into 

action, and last week Mr Dulles foreshadowed excep- 
tional measures to help the Japanese ride out the 
storm. But, while it is true that only the Americans 
have the means, quite apart from the inclination, to give 
Japan emergency aid, the task of making a lasting 
solution to the problem possible must lie very largely 
with Britain and the rest of the sterling area. Japan, 
like Britain, depends for its existence on international 
trade, and the country’s economic recovery cannot be 
completed if Britain and other members of the 
Commonwealth obstruct its access to world markets. 

But in Manchester, Sydney and Johannesburg it will 
surely be asked what concern of the Commonwealth it 
is to put Japan back on the economic map. Is it not 
rather in the interests of both businessman and trade 
unionist to keep the Japanese out of the market, or to 
divert their energies to supplying the needs of China’s 
millions ? At this point politics and economics cross. 
None but the most credulous fellow traveller can ignore 
the disastrous consequences that would follow if Japan, 
weakened by economic setbacks and frustrated by com- 
mercial obstruction in the free world, fell into the 
Communist bloc’s lap with all its resources of industrial 
equipment and skilled manpower. That possibility 
cannot be ruled out. Neutralist feeling in Japan is 
reinforced by cherished hopes of a life-saving restoration 
of trade with China—hopes which are largely illusory, 
for the new China has made clear its reluctance to 
absorb Japanese textiles and consumer goods on the old 
scale, but which are skilfully played upon by the active 
propagandists of both Peking and Moscow. 

The case for doing more to help Japan does not, 
however, rest solely on political and strategic factors. 
It is also good economic sense. Japan is an important 
customer of the Commonwealth; it bought some 
£50 million worth of wool from Australia and {56 
million of jute, cotton and mineral ores from India and 
Pakistan during 1953, when its total imports from 
sterling countries amounted to £240 million. Pur- 
chases of this size must be paid for chiefly by exports, 
and in a world in which inconvertibility of currencies 
persists it is hardly surprising that the Japanese should 
seek bilateral balance in their sterling accounts, or that 
they should be reluctant to settle sterling debts by 
payment in dollars. (Here emerges one of the clearest 
advantages that convertibility might bring to Britain.) 
But this is not all. The argument that the sterling 


payments problems of the Japanese were purely self- 
imposed because of their unwillingness to spend their 
dollar reserves holds no water in present circumstances ; 
for Japan’s entire foreign trade accounts are now 
seriously out of balance. 


In 1953 the country’s receipts from current and 
capital, visible and invisible transactions were exceeded 
by payments to the tune of some $193 million, with the 
result that foreign exchange reserves declined by 14 per 
cent. This ominous trend has continued (although in 
June and July, for the first time this year, a plus sign 
appeared) ; a deficit of $177 million, nearly five times 
as much as in the corresponding period last year, was 
chalked up for the first six months of 1954. At that 
rate the reserves would probably be down to the 
minimum safety limit before the end of this year. 

The Japanese government has stepped in at the last 
minute with a policy of deflation which, if it scarcely 
deserves the comparison with Crippsian austerity 
already attached to it, is at least medicine of the same 
sort. By any standards the projected reductions of 
imports are severe: imports of rice are cut by a third, 
of wheat by 10 per cent and of sugar by nearly one- 
fifth. In fact, however, the blow dealt to standards of 
consumption is not as heavy as it seems, for imports of 
these and other goods had markedly increased during 
1952, the volume of total imports rising by some 37 per 
cent, that of rice imports by 10 per cent and of sugar 
by 38 per cent. In effect, therefore, a return to some- 
thing close to 1952 consumption standards is now aimed 
at. The same is broadly true of imports of raw 
materials, which Japanese industries have been buying 
more heavily than they could afford, and which will also 
be cut if the present official plans bear fruit. But 
merely to say that Japan has been brought to the brink 
of an over-importing crisis is too simple a diagnosis ; 
on closer examination the problem turns out to be much 
more complicated. 


ww 


By all measures, 1953 was a record year for Japan. 
Production was up by 26 per cent and the national 
income by 15.5 per cent, while real income per head 
topped prewar standards for the first time. It was an 
illustration, not dissimilar to that of Western Germany, 
of the extraordinary recuperative powers that may lurk 
in a seemingly stagnant and dejected economy. But 
in Japan’s case, in contrast to Germany’s, the increase 
in imports was not matched by a corresponding expan- 
sion of exports. Rising production and higher money 
incomes’ and consumption standards were inevitably 
reflected in a higher import bill ; but for a number of 
reasons exports failed to keep pace, while there was a 
marked fall in income from other sources, notably from 
American procurement orders—purchases of Japanese 
supplies for the use of the armed forces in Korea, Japan 
and neighbouring areas. 

Exports, which increased by only 12 per cent in 
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volume and by a mere one per cent in value, were 
hampered by high costs. This was an indication of 
the inflation which accompanied, and partly evoked, 
last year’s record production figures. The internal price 
level rose during 1953 by between five and ten per 
cent. It is now the object of the government’s new 
deflationary policy to wipe out this advance in prices. 
Yet the fact that Japanese exports had priced them- 
selves out of world markets was largely due to the 
government’s own previous policies, or rather to the 
lack of them ; not only was the 1953 budget unbalanced, 
with a disproportionate amount going into public works, 
but control over the credit machine was lax. Some 
of the steps being taken to remedy these defects are 
wholly commendable ; last April’s budget was meant 
to achieve a near-balance (although recent exchequer 


returns suggest that this will not be possible), and the — 


policy of credit stringency initiated last September was 
reinforced in January. But there are already signs that 
the government may be unnerved by the number of 
business failures that are inevitable if the deflationary 
cure takes its natural course. Mr Yoshida and his 
ministers may yet be tempted to yield to mounting 
pressure from interested groups. 


* 


Not surprisingly, Japanese leaders have been seeking 
scapegoats to take the blame for the current crisis. The 
popular choice is the United States, which is accused, 
somewhat ungratefully, of precipitating the crisis by 
halving its procurement orders. It is true that the 
American contracts have fallen by 47 per cent, but they 
still amount to the valuable total of $250 million a 
year. Moreover the Japanese have known for many 
months, indeed, ever since the truce in Korea over 
a year ago, that the end was coming, and they have 
had ample time to make ready for the new situation. 
Some of them may feel that, being unsecured debtors, 
they have the United States virtually in their pocket. 
But the immediate outlook as regards American aid is 
complicated by several external and primarily political 
factors. The announced withdrawal of American forces 
from Korea will automatically bring about a further cut 
in procurement orders ; but, on the other hand, funds 
that have become available to Mr Stassen’s Foreign 
Operations Administration as a result of the Indo-China 
cease-fire may now be used for offshore purchases and 
other forms of aid for Japan. Moreover, the economic 
clauses of the proposed South East Asia defence treaty 
will undoubtedly be of great interest to the Japanese. 

But helpful as these direct dollar infusions, supple- 
mented perhaps by loans from the International Bank, 
may be, they can provide no lasting solution for Japan’s 
real problems. The Japanese economy can be saved 
from recurrent crises only by the righting of its grossly 
unbalanced trade accounts. And it is here that Britain 


has a special role to play—not only on account of its 
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own large stake in world markets, but also because 
its influence with other Commonwealth countries. 

Few people realise the extent of Japan’s post 
trading problem. The highly industrialised Japan... 
economy has lost not merely its footing in the ar. 
temporarily occupied before or during the Pacific w.. 
but also the older markets and sources of raw materi. 
—coal, iron ore, soya beans, cotton and others— 
Korea, south Sakhalin, Manchuria, and Formosa, : 
to mention northern China, where Japanese econon 
development long preceded Japanese military adve: 
ture. To strip Japan of its conquests was both just a 
necessary ; but there is no avoiding the conclusion tha: 
the 87 million inhabitants of the Japanese islands (whic |; 
are not much larger than the British Isles) have be: 
confronted with an almost impossible economic ta: 
How can it be kept within the bounds of possibility 
The Americans have a fairly straightforward brief: 
direct immediate dollar aid into the Japanese econom: 
by way of loans, grants and offshore contracts. Thi: 
according to Mr Dulles, is on the way to being done. 
The Japanese themselves must assume some arduou: 
burdens: further deflation, rationalisation of industry 
(with a wary eye on the resurgent zaibatsu), and perhap: 
a carefully timed and prepared devaluation of the yen. 
The present exchange rate ({1 = 1,014 yen) is certain) 
out of line, but Japan’s house must be put in better 
order before devaluation could succeed. 


* 


But Japan needs, more than anything else, access to 
markets which only British policy and influence can 
grant to it. What Britain can do and is willing to do 
will soon be put to the test. Japan’s application to 
join the General Agreement on Tariffs and Trade will 
shortly be voted on, and, with powerful American sup- 
port and the promise of backing from other quarters, 
it is now almost certain that a sufficiency of votes will 
be mustered. Thus mere discretion suggests that 
Britain should drop its obstinate opposition. Again, in 
January the Anglo-Japanese trade and payments agree- 
ment must be renewed ; and whatever its vocal oppo- 
nents may say, the agreement has worked with fair 
success, without bringing in its wake the “ ' black ” 
perils that were so freely predicted. 

Yet something a good deal more generous than mere 
technical agreements is needed now—something in the 
nature of a change of heart. The danger of economic 
breakdown opening the door to an anti-western govern- 
ment in Japan is real enough ; but it must also be appre- 
ciated how much a revival of cordial relations between 
London and Tokyo could do to stabilise the Far East. 
The British have too long been content to leave the 
United States to grapple alone with the complexities 
of the Japanese situation. Economic sense and political 
necessity alike now demand that Britain should not only 
make room for Japan in the free world, but stretch out 
a more friendly hand to help it take its place. 
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Notes of the 


Labour and the End of EDC 


T French rejection of EDC provides Mr Attlee with 
an avenue of escape from embarrassment at the 
Scarborough Conference. Previously, there had been a 
grave danger that the Executive might be defeated on a 
straight vote about “German rearmament” ; the proba- 
bility now is that it will manage to scramble through on 
a crooked one. 

The argument within the Labour movement in the last 
few months has been primarily whether the party should or 
should not support EDC. It is true that the original 
Executive decision, last February, was in wider terms, and 
laid down as a condition that the German units should be 
“integrated in the defence forces in a way which would 
preclude the emergence again of a German military menace.” 
Mr Attlee, in his broadcast in June, also said that if EDC 
failed, some other way of fitting the German contribution 
into western defence would have to be found. But the 
Executive in May went a long way towards nailing its 
colours to the mast of EDC—by issuing, out of the blue, a 
statement that EDC provided the best guarantee against the 
re-emergence of a German military menace. It can now 
claim that if EDC is shot away the party’s whole course will 
have to be reconsidered. 

For many of the waverers (among them some members 
of the Shadow Cabinet) such a reappraisal would be any- 
thing but agonising. It would enable the Executive to save 
face ; but it would not save their policy. The Bevanites 
and fellow travellers will strive to prevent this compromise ; 
they will do everything possible at Scarborough to pin the 
party to categorical opposition to the more direct forms of 
German re-armament that seem likely to follow the French 
destruction of EDC. But the Executive may now be able 
to find a way out of these difficulties by a tactic at which 
the platform at Labour conferences’is adépt: the drafting 
of one of those lengthy, elastically phrased, composite’ reso- 
lutions which can mean so much or so little—and amid 
which the hatchet, if not buried, at least becomes entangled 
powerlessly in an involved and wordy compromise. 


Mr Gaitskell for Treasurer 


‘Ea final agenda for the Scarborough conference shows 
that nine unions and twenty-nine constituency parties 
have supported the nomination of Mr Gaitskell for the 
vacant treasurership of the Labour party. Their backing, 
and that of other unions (such as the miners) who have 
declared their support, will certainly carry the former 


Week 


Chancellor—and the most ardent anti-Bevanite in the party 
—into this key office, past the challenge of Mr Bevan. A 
third challenger, Mr James McGowan, from Dumbarton- 
shire; has had the temerity to enter the field. But since he 
rests his claim, not on his Bevanite or anti-Bevanite standing, 
but simply on the grounds that he thinks he would make a 
good treasurer, he is likely to get short shrift. 

By standing against Mr Gaitskell for this post, Mr Bevan 
forfeits his right to stand for the constituency: section, where 
he has been head of the list every year since the war. This 
may indeed prove to be a somewhat leaner year for the 
Bevanites in these elections. The other five sitting Bevanite 
members—Mr Wilson (though it may be argued that he 
now belongs to a new category of Wilsonians), Mrs Castle, 
Mr Driberg, Mr Mikardo and Mr Crossman—should all 
regain their places safely. But the other leading Bevanite 
candidates, Mr Harold Davies and Mr Sydney Silverman, 
are not sufficiently well-known to be sure of making the 
grade. More probable winners are Mr Anthony Greenwood 
(though he has on many issues been a near-Bevanite), 
Mr James Callaghan or Sir Frank Soskice. In_ ail, 
twenty-three candidates are standing for the seven con- 
stituency places. No changes of importance are likely in 
the trade union or women’s sections. 

Mr Gaitskell’s arrival in the seats of power at Transport 
House will have to be reckoned as a political development 
of major importance. Unless he makes some serious blunder 
in internal party politics—he can at times appear not merely 
willing to grasp nettles but to thrust the party’s nose into 
them—his role as third man in the party hierarchy should 
soon be confirmed, giving him a strong claim to the leader- 
ship after Mr Attlee and Mr Morrison. He has, moreover, 
a full year in which to dig himself in at Transport House, 
while Mr Bevan withdraws to the back benches at West- 
minster and to his newly acquired farm in the Chilterns, 
It may prove a costly year of self-rustication. 


Bonn States its Terms 


T should have been clear to American and British officials 
I that the German government would no longer accept 
the limitations on sovereignty contained in the Bonn Con-' 
ventions. The statement issued by the Federal German 
cabinet on: Wednesday leaves no room for hope. on this 
point. The well-meant intention of the Americans and 
British to give Dr Adenauer support in the event of the 
French failure to ratify the EDC treaty has misfired. The 
Germans demand restoration of sovereignty with no limita- 
tions. They are prepared to accept agreed legal provisions 
governing the position of the foreign troops in the Federal 
Republic. These regulations would presumably give the 
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former occupation troops less than the extra-territorial 
rights written into the conventions. 

The implication in the Bonn statement is that West 
Germany also demands the right to rearm, which was 
omitted from the sovereign rights granted in the conven- 
tions as revised recently by the Anglo-American study group 
in London. All mention of military matters was left out 
of the treaty when it was separated from its twin, the EDC 
agreement, The Germans demand sovereignty, including 
Wehrhoheit, and also the right to have diplomatic relations 
with the Soviet Union, a new freedom that is more attractive 
fome of Dr Adenauer’s critics than the right to rear 
One of the main reasons, indeed, why there has been a 
growing determination in Bonn to reject partial sovereignty 
is the thought that it would actually hinder new moves 
towards reunification of the Federal Republic and the Soviet 
Zone. 

It is clear that Dr Adenauer is no longer the sole arbiter 
of German policy. But he has not given up leadership. 
This can be seen from the Cabinet’s opening suggestions, 
that consultations should now take place on European 
unification “ with all willing countries” and on military 
integration with the countries that ratified the EDC (and, 
it is implied, with Italy). At first sight, it might seem that 
the Germans are tactlessly flouting France, particularly by 
suggesting that talks on the Bonn conventions should be 
held without that country. The proposals for new talks on 
European unity and military integration would, it is true, 
have come better from the Brussels “front” of EDC sup- 
porters as a body, just as it would have been better if Mr 
Dulles had left the rump EDC powers to call for a meeting 
of the Nato Council. 

But there are several reasons why the German démarche 
cannot be condemned. The French are not excluded 
from the proposed talks on unification. Secondly, for 
the EDC ratifiers to hold military talks would follow 
the precedent set when this group, through M. Spaak, 
invited the French to Brussels. Finally, it is logical for the 
Germans to propose talks with only the United States and 
Britain on the Bonn conventions, because it was those coun- 
tries alone who drew up the revised treaty, to be presented 
for approval to the French and Germans in the event of the 
EDC’s demise. The inescapable fact remains that France 
has abdicated the leadership of Western Europe. 


Herr Ollenhauer Gloats 


Toe is something that turns the stomach in the spec- 
tacle of Herr Ollenhauer, a small man in all senses of 
the word, crying “ Failure ! ” at Dr Adenauer, the states- 
man who has striven so valiantly to save Germany from 
neo-Nazis and Communists alike. The leader of the 
German Social Democrat party did not wait until the vote 
in the French Assembly to proclaim that the policy of 
western integration had suffered utter shipwreck. He terms 
it the policy of “Little Europe,” a phrase that vaguely 
implies that there is a Greater Europe which might be 
united to better advantage. Not for the first time in 
political warfare, a misleading phrase has been invented 
which can do great damage to a cause—in this case, the 
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cause of uniting the only countries in Europe that are 
neither neutral nor subject to Communist rule. 

Herr Ollenhauer calls for a radical revision of West 
Germany’s foreign policy and a fresh conference with the 
Russians. So does Herr Oberlaender, Minister of Refugee 
Affairs, head of the Refugee Party and former Nazi. The 
agreement between them is neither fortuitous nor unique. 
Nationalists of all parties, in the government and out of 
it, are now calling for a new look at a policy which has 
been uncompromisingly and exclusively based on the EDC. 
The leaders of both the Socialists and the Refugees both 
add that they are anti-Communist and that Germany 
belongs to the West; but it is hard to believe that they 
will support an alternative to the defence community tha‘ 
would link Western Germany firmly into a strengthened 
North Atlantic alliance. 

When Herr Ollenhauer demands that the alternatiy: 


Y 


should be a united Germany and a Greater European 
alliance within the framework of the United Nations 
charter, he is not thinking of an enlarged Nato. He i: 
making an illusory proposal which is dangerous, because 
his phrases—and those of M. Herriot in the French 
Assembly—are very like those of Mr Molotov. Amid the 
haze of soothing words, the man-in-the-street-is apt to forget 
that the Social Democrats still demand, and Mr Molotov stil! 
rejects, free elections as a preliminary to reuniting Germany. 


Allies Seen from Washington 


T is easy to forget that in American eyes “alliances” 
have only very recently become respectable and that 
the concept of “allies” in peacetime is one which is still 
not fully developed. Partners of the United States would 
therefore do well to listen-in when Americans talk to them- 
selves about the meaning of the relationship, as President 
Eisenhower did to the American Legion Convention on 
Monday, and as an Assistant Secretary of the State Depart- 
ment did the previous Friday. 

The fact that the Administration, on the eve of the 
rejection of the EDC, took the trouble to talk at length 
about America’s partners to a body as powerful and as 
nationalistic as the American Legion, and did so in terms not 
of impatience but of understanding, is in itself important. 
The idea that the United States could go it alone was flatly 
rejected, and the myth that alliances were only of benefit to 
the foreigner exploded. The suggestion that allies, even 
small allies, behave or should behave like satellites was 
firmly knocked on the head. The President and the State 
Department spokesman both made it quite clear that the 
American concept of alliance or partnership rests squarely 
on respect for the differing opinions of one’s partners, and 
on the belief that there is a fundamental community of 
interest between these and the United States which tran- 
scends minor differences of view. These points cannot be 
made too often, and to have them said so forthrightly at 
this particular time is warmly reassuring. 

Although the necessity for continuing co-operation with 
other like-minded countries has been reaffirmed in unequi- 
vocal terms, the concept of partnership that seems to be 
emerging is one that imposes certain limits on the nature 
of the relationship that any country, or group of countries, 
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can reasonably expect to establish with the United States. 
Europe has been told politely but firmly that, although its 
military and industrial potential and strategic location make it 
the heart of the free world security system, the American 
approach to partnership is a global one in which no area 
comes first. Similarly, there is little encouragement for 
those who have hoped that Nato might gather strength by 
acquiring powers that would involve new limitations on 
national freedom of action. Instead, there appears to be 
developing the idea of a partnership which is genuine— 
unlike the Soviet satellite system—but in which many 
countries have to share: the Nato countries, the Rio Pact 
countries, the Anzus countries, the Philippines and Japan, 
and soon, it is hoped, a number of the South East Asian 
countries. Something loose and general is preferred to 
something tight and special. It is a relationship which 
relies for co-ordinated policy on like-mindedness rather than 
“ supra-nationalism,” and which reserves maximum freedom 
of action for the United States. 


Landlords’ Day 


AST Monday was what was described in the left wing 

press as Landlords’ Day. Under the Housing Repairs 
and Rents Act landlords are now able to claim a “ repairs 
increase ’’ on controlled rents, amounting to twice the statu- 
tory repairs deduction, up to a maximum of twice the gross 
annual value. The first date on which the new rent is pay- 
able is six weeks from the serving of the notice. 

The new Act is a good illustration of the very high degree 
of literacy that is required to cope with modern life. The 
Stationery Office has done its best to help, by producing 
two 4d. pamphlets—one on “ Repairs and Rents ” and one 
on “Grants for Improvements and Conversions ”—which 
set Out its intricate provisions in simple question-and-answer 
form. Even if he can understand these, however, the tenant 
will need to take a certain amount on trust. It will be easy 
enough to get a certificate from the local authority if his 
home is still in a state of obvious disrepair ; but if he wishes 
to question the landlord’s statement that he has satisfied the 
expenditure test, it means going, or being taken to, the 
county court—a tribunal which he may find more for- 
bidding than the Rent Tribunals that have protected him 
for so long. He may also get a shock when he sees how 
some landlords have calculated service charges—on which, 
however, the final arbiter is the Rent Tribunal. 

The rise in rents is likely to be gradual. Some land- 
lords are already having trouble with newly-formed resis- 
tance movements among their tenants. Several large 
property companies have been getting a “ voluntary contri- 
bution ” from their tenants, and so have little to gain from 
the Act, or will not show unseemly haste in asking for 
more. With one exception, the shares of property-owning 
companies have shown little change this week. Landlords 
will certainly have to work much harder for an increase than 
landlords in Scotland, where a straight addition of 40 per 
cent is permitted. These belated increases will not be 
sufficient to stimulate the building of houses and flats to let. 
But they may do a little to relieve the log-jam of rented 
accommodation, the jealous and rigid grip on valued 
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Squatters’ rights, that has caused so much misery and im- 
mobility in recent years; and, taken with the provision 
of grants for improvements and conversions, they may help 
to check the increase in slums that has been the other 
principal social contribution of the Rent Restriction Acts. 


On Boarding Buses 


fe week’s case of the man who boarded a bus in London 
while it was stationary at traffic lights has become a 
minor incident in the never-ending war between freedom 
and regulation. To Londoners, the facts of the incident will 
be familiar enough. The regulation stopping places for buses 
are hemmed in by queues. A bus stops in traffic and an 
intending passenger, more enterprising or more anti-social 
than the rest (the choice of adjectives at least still is free), 
boards it. The bus conductor, a stern moralist, intercepts 
him and claims that all the vacant seats are, in the light of 
his conscience, reserved for those at the head of the queue at 
the next stopping place. More often than not the offender 
(if offender he be) bows his head in shame at his lapse in 
defying the national precept of “ Fair Shares for All,” and 
dismounts. 

The West African gentleman who this week appeared at 
Marlborough Street did nothing of the kind, whereupon the 
conductor suspended the bus’s journey, called the police, 
and the African was brought before the Magistrate’s Court 
charged with insulting words and behaviour. That, the 
Magistrate later said, the conductor had no more right to 
do than a dustman ; the Court did not accept counsel’s 
argument that a man who mounts a bus otherwise than at a 
recognised stopping place is guilty of an act of trespass 
(which, in passing, is rather an extraordinary word for the 
representative of a public authority to use in relation to a 
public vehicle dedicated to the public service). The London ‘; 
Transport Executive, in an aggrieved statement, later 
intimated that it will continue, unsupported by regulation, 
to allow its servants to turn away customers if they feel like 
it. Common sense, it said, will continue to be used—words 
which, when they come from a monopoly, commonly mean 
that the monopoly intends to continue its practices what- 
ever a mere magistrate may say. 
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The moral debate on this issue has become unnecessarily 
confused. Of course it is wrong for active young men to 
jump queues in order to get home early; there are 
the elderly, the crippled and the women with small 
children who cannot board buses at traffic lights 
and who also wish to get home. But if there is to be 
any provision for compulsory standing in queues it is for 
the Minister of Transport to make it, not the London 
Transport Executive. The Minister is answerable to Parlia- 
ment ; the Transport Executive can hardly be said to be 
answerable to anyone—and everybody knows that bus con- 
ductors sometimes repel boarders not in order to protect 
the queuers, but because the disorderly boarding of buses 
offends against their views of how private individuals should 
behave. It is this assumed power in the hands of minor 
officials that is intolerable ; the right to board buses when 
one feels like it, provided one does not harm anybody else 
thereby, is one of the symbols that distinguishes Britain 
from Prussia. The Courts will, and London Transport 
should, continue to remember it. 


Comfortless Committee 


HEN the committee on the organisation and finance of 
W adult education was appointed last summer it seemed 
a convenient way out of the Ministry of Education’s 
impasse: a cut of 10 per cent in the estimates had just 
been stayed by a storm of public protest. But some 
awkward chickens have now come home to roost. 

The present arrangement is that the Ministry pays a grant, 
amounting to not less than three-quarters of their teaching 
costs, to approved “responsible bodies” providing adult 
education. These bodies are the extra-mural departments 
of universities (which also get money from the University 
Grants Committee) and certain voluntary associations, of 
which the most important is the Workers’ Educational Asso- 
ciation. In addition, since 1944, local authorities have had to 
“secure the provision of adequate facilities” for adult 
education. Suggestions for simplifying these intricate 
arrangements, which in 1951-52 provided classes for 
150,000 students at any one time, have not been lacking ; 
some people have argued that the University Grants Com- 
mittee should finance all the extra mural work done by the 
universities and that the local authorities should finance 
the rest. 

The committee, however, is convinced that much would 
be lost if the present partnership were dissolved. To cut 
out the WEA would be to lose a missionary zeal ; and to 
cut out the Ministry, by abolishing its direct grants to 
responsible bodies, would be to lose coherence. The com- 
mittee’s main recommendation is that the Ministry should 
provide more positive co-ordination. It suggests that grants 
should no longer be given automatically up to a ceiling deter- 
mined by what the responsible body received in the previous 
year ; but that discrimination should be exercised according 
to the content of courses, standards of teaching and the 
needs of each area. To offset this increase in the Ministry’s 
influence, the regulations should be made more flexible ; 
for example, the limit on teachers’ salaries qualifying for 
grant should be lifted. The committee agrees that fees paid 
by students should be increased ; but it says that, even if 
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these fees were doubled, they would only bring in an adii- 


tional £20,000 a year—and in 1951-52 the total cost 
adult education was nearly £700,000. All this sounds \. 
reasonable, but it is an odd report for a committee 1) 
was set up against the background of an economy drive ; ; 
proposals would involve the Ministry in higher expenditu 
as well as in a new and heavy burden of work. 


No Puppets in Manila 


oT since the battles of the last war have the Phili; 

pines been so prominent in the headlines. The 
holding of the South-East Asian conference in Manila 
and the presence there of Mr Dulles underlines the fact 
that the Philippines, though they may often be forgotten, 
should not be ignored. Standing far enough from the 
Asian mainland to be unaffected by the movements of 
Communist land armies, these islands are nevertheless part 
of the South-East Asian pattern and an important link in 
the defence chain of the Western Pacific. 

Opponents of the whole idea of a South-East Asian 
alliance between local states and the Great Powers cus- 
tomarily dismiss President Magsaysay’s regime in Manila 
as a mere puppet government. This is far from the truth. 
Although opinions vary about its efficiency and integrity, 
it has wide and 
genuine popular sup- 
port. It suffers from 
no more than the 
natural disappoint- 
ment that was bound 
to follow the inflated 
hopes which the 
energy and reputa- 
tion of Mr Magsay- 
say had fostered. In 
sharp contrast to 
the views of the 
Colombo powers, the 
opinion in Manila is 
that the closer 
Seato resembles 
an automatic, 
closely-knit military 
alliance on the Nato model, the better. 

In this the Filippinos go considerably further than Mr 
Dulles, and it is not because he tells them to. Some 
forthright statements have lately come from them. They 
emphasise exactly the kinds of points about Communism 
that anyone who has suffered from it knows to be true ; 
although the Communist-led Hukbalahap movement is now 
negligible, this victory has not been achieved without great 
effort. At the same time, they are categorical about 
“colonialism or imperialism.” President Magsaysay asserts 
candidly that it is in the Philippines’ best interests to be a 
partner of the United States, even though neither he nor 
any other political leader could accept either dictation or 
interference by the Americans in internal affairs. The 
Filippinos, indeed, feel towards the Americans much as 


the Indians feel towards the British—and for the same 
reasons. 
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Scene Shifters in Indo-China 


Ts easing of censorship on reports from Vietnam has 
not produced an immediately clear picture. It is rather 
as if the curtain had been raised on a half-darkened stage, 
on which the stage manager and his assistants are still busily 
rearranging scenery, furniture and properties. It is not even 
easy to see who is in charge of all these confused movements. 
Tuckets in the wings announce the imminent but imprecise 
return of Bao Dai. His prime minister, Ngo Dinh Diem, is 
still far from being master of the situation. Former prime 
ministers—who are almost as thick on the ground in Saigon 
as in Paris—are eddying around in disturbing currents ; they 
include the intransigent Nguyen Van Tam, whose son is 
still chief of staff of the Vietnamese army, and the wily Tran 
Van Huu, who has been talking to the Viet Minh too cordially 
for other politicians’ taste. Viet Minh agents are hard at 
work almost everywhere ; evacuees from Tonking are telling 
tales of woe on arrival in the south, while those who have 
chosen to remain in the north seek to make their peace with 
Ho Chi Minh in good time ; and both the Viet Minh and 
the Vietnamese armies appear to be suffering large-scale 
desertions. 

Even in French quarters there is little clarity as to future 
intentions. Admittedly, General Ely announced this week 
that France’s policy was one of both complete independence 
and complete support for the Vietnam state ; he spoke of a 
final transfer of power by the end of the year, and of the 
building up of a Vietnamese army strong enough to permit 
the withdrawal of most of the French expeditionary corps. 
The general also assured the country that France had no 
intention of treating Ho Chi Minh’s regime as equal in 
stature to the government in Saigon, which remained the 
legal government of Vietnam. But many observers were 
less interested in General Ely’s statements than in the move- 
ments of M. Sainteny, the French representative lately sent 
to establish contact with the Viet Minh. It now appears that 
M. Sainteny is to return to Paris for fresh consultations 
before paying any personal visit to the Communist head- 
quarters. Neither the Saigon politicians nor the hopeful 
businessmen who want to hold on in Hanoi and Haiphong 
have as yet any real inkling of his powers or prospects. 


Frothblowers in Canton 


N the days when members of the Labour party rejected 
I peaceful co-existence with Falangists, Fascists and Nazis 
there was a well-known saloon-bar chorus—known as the 
frothblowers’ anthem—that had the refrain “ The more we 
are together the merrier we shall be.” Now Mr Morgan 
Phillips, of all people, has revived it for political use during 
his visit to the Soviet Union and China. In a statement 
that he recorded for Moscow radio to broadcast to this 
country on August 12th he said: 

I believe that if people everywhere see each other in their 
homes, in their factories, in their mines and elsewhere we 
will see that we all belong in fact to one great happy family. 
At least, it is one family ; let us try and make it happy. 
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Similar sentiments, if less convivial in tone, were expressed 
in April 1951 when Mr Herbert Morrison made his first 
public speech as Foreign Secretary. He declared then that 
most problems could be settled by getting around a tabie, 
only to find, for example, that Dr Mossadegh could not bé 
made to see reason even in the comfort of his bed. Why is 
it that some Labour politicians find it so difficult to maintain 
a consistently realistic and unsentimental view of foreign 
affairs ? 

There was, perhaps, some excuse for optimistic statements 
in Moscow, where foreigners have found a more friendly 
spirit than for a long time past. But what excuse can Mr 
Morgan Phillips proffer for the tone of his parting press 
conference in Canton? He was bound to express quite 
genuine gratitude for the courtesy and patience shown to the 
Labour delegation by the highest in Peking, who had refused 
to have any serious dealings with the accredited British 
representative. He was entitled to express admiration for 
the effort to modernise China and a wish that its self- 
imposed isolation should come to an end. But he was not 
bound to leave his audience of journalists with the 
impression that only “great ideological differences ” 
separate the new China from the democracies of the West ; 
nor would it have been grossly discourteous to remind the 
Chinese that British friendship with the United States 
transcends all the differences that Mao Tse-tung has tried 
to exploit. Communist visitors to this country never 
apologise for their special loyalties, and would be regarded 
as either naive or dishonest if they did. Mr Morgan Phillips 
missed an opportunity, which is unlikely to recur, to speak 
bluntly about the real differences between people’s 
democracy and parliamentary democracy. Perhaps he will 
be more forthright in Japan, where there is at least some 
sincere attempt to imitate British models. 


Observers will be Obstructed 


HE Swiss and Swedish representatives on the Korean 
Armistice Commission have decided to return home 
shortly from what they have described as their “abortive 
mission.” The relative degree of success obtained by the 
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special commission under Indian chairmanship for dealing 
with the repatriation of prisoners of war—even though the 
Communists to the very end objected to the release of the 
prisoners who refused repatriation—has diverted attention 
from the measures taken on the Communist side to prevent 
the Commission from performing the functions assigned 
under the terms of the truce in Korea. It is composed of 
representatives from Switzerland, Sweden, Poland and 
Czechoslovakia, and it is supposed to assure itself by direct 
observation that both sides are honouring their obligation 
not to reinforce their strength in men, material and 
installations while the truce is in force. 

In the United Nations zone the Commission has been 
given all facilities for carrying out its task ; but in North 
Korea its movements have been so restricted by military 
regulations that it has been impossible for it to discover 
whether the truce terms are being kept or not. It is believed 
that the Communists haye in fact built up new stocks of 
munitions and supplies since the armistice was concluded. 
In any case the present situation means that the Czech and 
Polish delegates are free to observe everything in South 
Korea and report it to Pyongyang, while North Korea is 
covered with a mantle of concealment, as if the war were 
still going on. In the circumstances it is felt that there is 
little point in having an Armistice Commission at all, and the 
Swiss and Swedish delegates, who have done their best to 
carry out their duty as neutrals, now desire only to bring 
their mission to an end as soon as possible. 

The United Nations command in Korea is not unduly 
perturbed about any strengthening of the Communist 
military position there, for it holds the view that the main- 
tenance of peace there ultimately depends not so much on 
the local relation of forces as on Peking’s knowledge that 
any surprise attack would now bring direct retaliation against 
China. The obstruction of the Armistice Commission’s work 
is, however, a symptom very ominous for the future else- 
where ; the settlement made at Geneva for Indo-China 
depends on a neutral commission’s observation of the per- 
formance of undertakings which are not only military, but 
also political, and much more complex than those involved 
in Korea. Unless neutral observers are to have more scope 
in North Vietnam than they have had in North Korea, the 
Indo-China agreement will soon become unworkable. 


The Age of Crime 


HERE are encouraging signs that the crime wave is 
T receding. In 1953, for the second year in succession, 
there was a fall in the number of indictable offences, just 
under half of which were “cleared up.” It is satisfactory 
that this fall should have been principally due to there 
being fewer juvenile offenders, particularly in the 8-14 age 
group. And as the favourite juvenile crime is “ breaking 
and entering,” it was this offence that showed the greatest 
reduction, with larceny second. But two-thirds of all the 
breaking and entering was still perpetrated by children 
under 17. 

Some interesting comparisons can be made between male 
and female delinquency. Women are infinitely more law 
abiding: only 15,000 of them were guilty of indictable 
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offences, compared with 100,000 men—76 females for every 
100,000 aged 8 and over, compared with 549 out of every 
100,000 males. The most criminal ages for males are the 
teens, especially 13 and 14 ; in 1953, two out of every 100 
boys of these ages were found guilty of an indictable offen: 
With girls, however, the criminal ages were 16 and 17— 
although even then the proportion of offenders was on! 
0.2 per cent of each of these age groups. Both sexes sett 
down to a comparatively blameless old age. 

Despite the general reduction of indictable offences, some 
types of crime increased. There were more cases of violence 
against the person ; and those who bewail the increase o} 
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homosexuality should be equally concerned about the even 
bigger increase in rape and other offences against females, 
which were nearly four times as numerous as in the average 
of the years 1930-39. This startling increase will not fall 
directly within the purview of the official committee that 
has just been set up to inquire into the law and practice 
relating to homosexuality and prostitution ; but it forms a 
part of the background that the committee should not ignore. 


Check to the Tribunals 


ee Minister of Agriculture has moved swiftly to 
remedy some of the defects revealed by the Woollett 
case, which followed so disconcertingly on the heels of the 
scandal of Crichel Down. In that case, it will be remem- 
bered, the High Court declared that certain proceedings 
before a Land Tribunal were abortive because the 
Tribunal’s members had not been properly appointed. 
New statutory instruments that were issued this week will 
effect two changes in these tribunals. First, questions of 
law that arise in any matter before a tribunal must now be 
referred to the High Court, should either party in the 
proceedings so require or should the High Court itself so 
direct. Secondly, the method of appointing the members 
of these tribunals is to be changed. At present, the chair- 
man is appointed by the Lord Chancellor, the two other 
members by the Minister. In future, the two other 
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Babacui oil is but one of many curious commodities to be 
observed on the list of Britain’s imports from Brazil. Its uses 
are perhaps less exotic than its name suggests, for the oil from 
the nut of the babagu palm is one of the raw materials from 
which soap and certain foodstuffs can be made. Although 
it is not among the most important products of Latin 
America, you will find babacu mentioned in the commodity 
market reports in the Fortnightly Review, published by the 


Bank of London and South America. 


This publication is an invaluable guide for all who wish 
to enter Latin American markets, whether as buyers or as 
sellers, for it summarizes the latest reports on trading trends, 
import regulations and exchange control, received from our 
53 branches in South and Central America. We shail be 


glad to send you a specimen copy, on application to -— 


The Research Department (sECTION 34) 
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members will be appointed by the chairman ; and will be 
selected from panels of names drawn up by the Lord 
Chancellor, from lists put forward to him by representa- 
tive bodies. 

The decision to give a right of reference to the High 
Court about points of law is obviously a step in the right 
direction. Points of law may not arise very frequently ; but 
the fact that the High Court is now given power to inter- 
vene if they do should help to restore confidence in the 
tribunals themselves, among those whose interests are 
completely subject to the tribunal’s decision. But in the 
long run the decision to give greater responsibility to the 
Lord Chancellor in the appointments to the tribunals may 
be the more important. It will give at least one set of 
administrative tribunals a greater weight of independence 
of mind. It is the dominance of the Minister, himself an 
interested party, that is the root cause of the public fear of 
these bodies. What is being done in the case of Land 
Tribunals can be applied equally well, some day, throughout 


the whole network of ministerial bodies. May that day be . 


speeded. 


Rather More Irishmen 


@ correspondent in Dublin writes: In 1948 the Irish 
government appointed a commission of inquiry into 
emigration and population trends. It is surprising that no 
previous investigation had been made in a country where 
emigration is an institution and commissions of inquiry so 
common. Few things have influenced economic thinking 
and aspirations in Ireland more deeply than the fact that the 
population declined uninterruptedly for a full century after 
the famine of the 1840s. Emigration was the most obvious 
agent of this decline ; and, before 1921, the policy of Sinn 
Fein relied heavily on industrialisation to stem the flow. 

It is therefore a point of some political significance that 
between 1946 and 1951 the population increased, although 
only slightly, for the first time since the famine. This was 
not, however, the result of any decrease in emigration— 
which indeed was proportionately greater than at any time 
since the exceptional inter-censal period 1911-26. It was 
due to a birth-rate that is rather higher than the average 
in Western Europe (21.9 per 1,000 in 1941-50), which is 
keeping the net reproduction rate well above unity. This 
high birth-rate is the result of a very high fertility of 
marriage accompanied by a fantastically low marriage rate 
(only about one-third of that in the United Kingdom). The 
late age at marriage, and the high proportions who remain 
unmarried, still constitute a grave social problem. 

In the new circumstances, emigration may cease to be an 
agent of population decline ; but it is not likely to disappear 
so long as there is freedom of movement across the Atlantic 
and the Irish Sea. That freedom is impressively illustrated 
by the manner in which, in the early 1930s, emigration 
turned from its traditional course towards the United States 
and flowed instead to Great Britain. In 1931 there were 
924,000 persons of Irish birth living in the United States 
and 505,000 in Great Britain. By 1940 the number in the 
United States had fallen to 678,000; and by 1951 the 
figure for Great Britain had risen to 722,000. The Irish 
have had what other peoples might call the good fortune to 
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have access to two great labour markets. Nevertheless the 
commission pointed out that the Irish economy could, if 
developed, support a rather larger population than it does 
today. To that extent the report encourages the indus- 
trialisers ; but the problem is as much a matter of skills and 
Organisation as of capital. In the meantime, emigration 
permits those who remain in Ireland to enjoy a leisured if 
anachronistic way of life. 


Aftermath in Brazil 


RESIDENT VARGAS has been laid to rest in his native city 
P of Sao Borja. Even in death he aroused fierce passions 
and the army and police have had to quell pro-Vargas riots 
in many places. But the country has returned quickly to a 
sense of sober anxiety in the face of economic crisis. Brazil’s 
foreign payment situation is critical with immediate debts of 
$800 million and longer term debts of $1,200 million out- 
standing. If the dollar crisis is not to become desperate, Brazil 
must sell some ro million bags of coffee in the next three 
months. The new finance minister, Sr Guden, has already 
stated that the coffee problem is his most pressing concern. In 
order to stimulate exports, particularly to the United States, 


Harmful Wine Duties 


In 1825 the duties were reduced to 7s. 3d. on French 
wines per imperial gallon, and 4s. 10d. on other wines, 
except Cape wine, the duty on which was 2s. 5d., and 
there being at that period a great flush of prosperity in 
the land, the consumption increased rapidly for a short 
time, and rose between 1824-6 to 6,366,025 gallons, as 
against 4,712,981 gallons in 1821-3. The population had 
then increased to 22,300,000, and this increase gave only 
a consumption of .285 of a gallon per head, as against 
.221 of a gallon at the previous period of the lowest con- 
sumption. In 1831 the duty was further reduced to 
5s. 6d. per imperial gallon ; but the consumption of wine 
since has not kept pace with the increase of population. 

. So that while hardly another species of import— 
certainly no other species of beverage—has declined, and 
almost every one has increased wonderfully—particularly 
coffee and tea, which have fallen very much in price, 
while the duty has been reduced—wine has declined, and 
gone comparatively out of use. The old custom of taking 
away three bottles of port from table, or a gallon of claret, 
has happily died out, but it has not been followed by the 
diffusion of a moderate consumption of wine, so advan- 
tageous to the health of the people, to the extension of 
trade with the neighbouring countries, and to the general 
prosperity. Yet there is evidence in the comparatively 
large consumption of wine before 1800, and in the exten- 
sion of the consumption on the first reduction of duty 
in 1825, that the people only require to procure wine 
as cheap in comparison as other beverages to use with 
moderation considerable quantities. There no longer 
prevails among us those habits of intoxication which might 
make a careful though prudish and mistaken legislator 
averse from reducing a duty on wime, and there is no 
longer a reason, either moral or financial, which should 
prevent a still further reduction or abolition of the duty. 
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shippers are being offered a bonus consisting of the difference 
between the official and the Rio free rate of the currency 
equivalent to 20 per cent of the value of their shipment. 

The real question is whether Brazil can improve her 
balance of trade situation without aggravating even further 
the inflation bequeathed by the Vargas regime. President 
Vargas doubled and sometimes trebled wages on the lower 
end of the scale without trying to keep prices down. The 
government of President Cafe Filho must introduce a period 
of economic austerity without incurring major unrest among 
the poorer classes. The nomination of Senator Guimaraes, 
a man of known radical inclinations, as Labour Minister is 
intended specifically to placate the followers of Vargas. Other 
portfolios, however, have had to be given to men more or 
less associated with the military in its anti-Vargas coup. 

The political and economic balance in Brazil remains pre- 
carious. Everything depends on whether or not Brazil’s 
creditors will help and stimulate economic development. The 
Germans have been quick to grasp their opportunity, as have 
been certain American interests such as those of Mr Kaiser. 
The British interest should not be forgotten, particularly in 
view of the fact that Sr. Guden is an old and trusted friend 
of this country. 


Petrov in the Shade 


HE Petrov inquiry has gone off on an unexpected and 
 igper pen ch tack. In its opening stages it did not spring 
any particular surprises ; but, in spite of some efforts by the 
Labour Opposition to make political capital out of it, it 
promised to give the Australian public an illuminating 
picture of the whole range of Soviet undercover activities in 
their country—from the organisation of a fifth column to 
operate in time of war to the collection of tittle-tattle about 
obscure informers. 

In recent weeks, however, it has concentrated on one 
particular point—the authenticity and authorship of 
Document J, one of the papers handed by Petrov to the 
Australian security service. In the process the Royal Com- 
mission has become deeply and most regrettably embroiled 
in Australian politics. Moreover, the doubt cast on part of 
the evidence presented by the chief witness naturally extends 
to everything else that he has told the commission ; from 
this state of affairs the Communists: are clearly the chief 
gainers. 

Some of the miscellaneous information and gossip in 
Document J—it does not apparently include any defence 
secrets—is alleged to have been supplied by two members 
of the staff of Dr Evatt, the leader of the Labour party: 
and it was the latter’s decision to undertake the legal defence 
of these two men, and the manner in which he is carrying 
out this task, that has turned the inquiry into a first-class 
political issue. Dr Evatt’s decision, which was taken without 
consultation with his Labour party colleagues, has met with 
a very mixed reception within an already divided party ; 
and if he fails to win his case, he may find that he has given 
his enemies fatal ammunition with which to shoot him down 
from the leadership of his party. 

Moreover—and this is more important—Dr Evatt is not 
content to try to prove that Document J was not entirely 
the work of an Australian Communist journalist, as Petrov 
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maintains, but was really concocted by the latter in ord 
to increase his value to the Australian security service. 
Dr Evatt believes this to be true, it is clearly his duty to d 
his best to prove it, But he goes further and maintain 
that the document is part of a deliberate conspiracy to injure 
him as leader of the Opposition by suggesting that membe: 
of his staff had been informers to the Russians. This ; 
thrusting the Royal Commission into the political arena wit); 
a vengeance, and it is difficult to see how Dr Evatt’s lega! 
duty to his clients makes such action necessarv 


Motorists in the Courts 


T might be expected that with the increase in the number 
I of vehicles on the roads the number of prosecutions 
for motoring offences would rise steadily also. It might 
also be expected that as the congestion on the roads gets 
worse, with scarcely any provision of extra parking places, 
there would be a steady increase in prosecutions for 
obstruction and parking offences. 

The facts, however, are otherwise. In 1953 307,000 
were found guilty of motoring offences ; this suggests that 
nearly one out of every twenty people running private cars 
was brought before the courts last year, but the number was 
still 12,000 fewer than in 19§2, although 36,000 more than 
in 1950. Just under 53,000 of the total were parking 
or obstruction offences. Cases of reckless or careless 
driving, at 28,700, have risen by 5,000 since 1950. Driving 
under the influence of drink was found in 2,490 cases, 
having risen year by year from 2,261 in 1950. But almost 
one out of every three people charged with drunkenness was 
acquitted in 1953, compared with only one in five in 19§0. 
Fines were the usual punishment for this offence ; only 
155 people went to prison without the option of a fine. 
This may seem to indicate undue leniency towards people 
who so readily risk the lives of others. But it no doubt 
reflects the opinion of the courts, supported by the highest 
medical authority, that it is only rarely that an accident 
can be positively attributed to the driver having taken 
alcohol. The commonest form of motoring offence is still 
speeding in built-up areas, which was responsible for more 


than a fifth of the £690,000 extracted from motorists by 
way of fines last year. 
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Letters to the Editor 





It Need Not Happen 


SrR—In your comments last week you 
drew attention to the fact that a state- 
ment attributed to Dr Adenauer in our 
pamphlet, It Need Not Happen, has 
since been repudiated by the German 


Chancellor. Commenting on this, you 
accuse my colleagues and myself of 
telling “a straight though undeliberate 
lie.” In order that your readers may 
judge fairly whether your charge of lying 
is justified, we should like to state: 

(1) The attribution of these words to 
Dr Adenauer was first made by M. Jules 
Moch in the French Assembly, was 
printed in more than one British news- 
paper (without repudiation) and occurs 
in Mr James Warburg’s book, Germany 
Key to Peace, from which we took it. 

(2) When our pamphlet was called to 
his notice, Dr Adenauer—for the first 
time, as far as we know—denied that he 
had used the words. The statement on 
his behalf, drafted by his personal secre- 
tary, was printed as prominently as pos- 
sible on the front page of Tribune, and 
instructions were at once given that the 
necessary correction should be made 
when the pamphlet is next reprinted. 

As the only two signatories now in 
London, we accept Dr Adenauer’s state- 
ment on behalf of our colleagues, and 
in the new edition the misquotation will 
be replaced by the words he used on the 
night of September 7, 1953, to sum up 
the significance of his electoral victory. 
They run: 


Instead of reunification, let us rather 
talk about liberation, liberation of our 
brethren in slavery in the East. That 
is our aim, and that we shall achieve— 
but only with outside help. 
Dr Adenauer has been challenged to 
repudiate these words also. So far there 
has been no reply.—Yours faithfully, 
R. H. S. CROSSMAN 
HAROLD WILSON 
House of Commons 


Shapeless Europe 


Sir—In your article of August 28th you 
say that the supreme object of allied 
policy in Europe is “to win Germany 
on to the western side.” 

May I be permitted to disagree with 
you. Surely, the main object of allied 
policy should be to preserve peace and 
to strive to make another war impossible. 
This present Anglo-American policy to 
insist on German participation in western 
European defence appears to me to be 
almost impossible to carry out in face of 
French objections. The French, and 
not the British and certainly not the 
Americans, have far more right to be 
heard on this question. France, and not 


the others, except Russia, has been over- 
run several times by German armies, and 
she suffered German military occupation. 
A country, like Britain, that has never 
suffered invasion by a brutal invader, 
cannot understand what military invasion 
really means, the horrors, the sufferings, 
and the anguish, of the invaded country. 
To me it is the most astounding thing 
that there is a single Frenchman who is 
willing to see a rearmed Germany. Lord 
Russell’s book will certainly increase 
British reluctance to place arms in the 
hands of a nation which has perpetrated 
such incredible brutalities and murders. 
Of course, the German nation as a whole 
is fully responsible for what was done 
during both world wars. 

Why should such a fuss be made about 
the Germans ? Pro-Germanism seems 
to be a special disease amongst Anglo 
Americans. President Roosevelt certainly 
aimed at a Europe with a totally dis- 
armed Germany. He foresaw a neutral- 
ised Germany, and he was willing to co- 
operate with Russia. But his successors 
have completely reversed the policy of 
that great man. So why not revert to 
Roosevelt’s policy and make a really 
serious approach to Russia? Nehru 
has said that it is either co-existence, or 
war. The real trouble is that America 
does not understand what war means, 
and many people believe that American 
policy is warlike policy —Yours faith- 
fully, AUGUSTUS VINCENT 
London, S.W.1 


Truce in Babel 


Sm—Your note of August 14th, to my 
mind, presents the problem of broad- 
casts to the countries of the Soviet bloc 
in reverse. 

First, it tries to create the impres- 
sion that there is a certain comparability 
in Soviet broadcasts to the West and 
Western broadcasts to the subjugated 
countries, and at the same time accuses 
the latter of “ going on punching where 
it hurts.” One could say with great 
accuracy that the informative value of 
Soviet broadcasts to the West is next 
to nothing. On the other hand, as one 
knowing well the operations of Radio 
Free Europe, Voice of America, the 
BBC, etc., I am in a position to say that 
although these broadcasts are prepared 
in a propaganda style, their contents 
serve the truth. One should remember 
that at present the West has practically 
no means of informing people behind 
the Iron Curtain other than the radio. 
Thus, these broadcasts represent above 
all the good service of informing people 
about the situation in the West, and in 
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addition give them the opinions of which 
they are deprived. 

While in the West nobody, or practi- 
cally nobody, listens to the Soviet radio 
—in Poland, Czechoslovakia and even in 
the Soviet Union, Western broadcasts 
are an everyday need. They keep up 
morale, bring at least a vague hope and 
help to keep the people within the sphere 
of European culture. 

Furthermore, it creates a false picture 
to say that Moscow, through its broad- 
casts, gives valuable directives to. the 
Communists working in the free world. 
In fact, Moscow does not have to resort 
to the medium of radio; it sends its 
instructions through secret channels of 
Communist parties in the West, and 
distributes them via the practically un- 
restricted Communist press or the many 
fellow-traveller organisations. 

I felt particularly worried about the 
suggestion in your article that the initia- 
tive for the “truce in the air” should 
come first from the West, in the name of 
a policy of co-existence. Co-existence is 
but a current political slogan which is 
currently maintained by Soviet policy, 
but will undoubtedly be abandoned as 
soon as it has served its purpose. For 
the West to accept this slogan as a basis 
for some permanent re-orientation of its 
policy, would be equivalent to building 
on shifting sands. It would be most 
unwise, in the name of such a slogan, 
to deprive the subjugated nations of the 
remaining links bétween them and the 
free world.—Yours faithfully, 

BOLESLAW WIERZBIANSKI 


International Federation of Free 
Fournalists, London, W.2 


[It was not suggested that all broadcasts 
to Communist-controlled countries should 
stop. It was proposed that Communist 
governments should be invited to restrict 
their broadcasting abroad to news and enter- 
tainment and that western governments 
should cease encouraging behind the iron 
curtain hopes that are in’ contradiction to 
the declared aims of American and British 
policy.—Ep1!Tor.] 


Needless Scarecrow 


StrR—With reference to your article of 
August 2Ist, scratch the surface of its 
polished prose and what do you find— 
an ugly threat to the Labour party. In 
effect you say to the Labour party: 
“When you are democratically elected 
to power for goodness sake do not try 
and practice what you preach or else the 
business interests will sabotage your 
programme.” Instead of reprimanding 
the business interests for their lack of 
patriotism and obvious dislike for the 
democratic process you appear to 
sympathise with them. Indeed what a 
lesson you give in the workings of 
democracy ! 

It is the old story of a capitalist 
minority using every undemocratic 
device to stall socialism. Before the war 
they were once led by Hitler and 
Mussolini. Now The Economist does 
its best.—Yours faithfully, 

Manchester W. E. Bavcw 
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Bureaucrats in 


GOVERNMENT AND SCIENCE. 

By Don K. Price. 

New York University Press. 212 pages. 
$3.75. 


“AN a society in which more than 
‘ half the scientific research that goes 

on is paid for by the government and 
devoted broadly to defence remain, in 
the long run, free, recognisably capi- 
talist, and progressive ?. And what role 
can science be expected to play in the 
government of such a society? The 

United States and Britain, today, fall 

into this category as well as Russia— 
where the problems of state patronage 
of science, though probably also con- 
siderable, differ somewhat. In America 
and Britain these questions of principle 
have often, and sometimes dramatically, 
been posed, but seldom seriously dis- 
cussed. Mr Price’s book is a useful 
American contribution to such discus- 
sion. 

In 1952 the Federal Government pro- 
vided about $1,640 million out of the 
$2,930 million spent on research and 
development in the United States ; in 
Britain the proportion financed by the 
state was probably of the same order. 
The extent to which research has be- 
come dependent upon state support is 
more generally appreciated in America 
than here and it has there aroused 
anxiety among critics of business, 
businessmen, and scientists. 

The first group of American critics 
has complained that under this system 
business—and particularly big business 
—profits from technological advances 
paid for by the government, notably 
in “by-products” from defence re- 
search ; the vexed question of. patent 
rights in American nuclear engineering 
is a current example. Some businessmen, 
on the other hand, have complained that 
this government finance, provided from 
taxes to which they contribute heavily, 
is applied to introduce an expensive and 
inefficient form of administrative control 
over the research done in their labora- 
tories. Many scientists have complained 
that the security measures necessary in 
most government-financed research, and 
hence in a growing proportion of all 
research, hinder the free cross-fertilisa- 
tion necessary to effective scientific pro- 
gress ; and that the bias towards applied 
science inherent in defence research may 
starve fundamental research of brains 
and resources. 

All three groups of critics, finally, 
might join in questioning whether this 
concentration upon defence research 
may not prejudice progress in fields they 
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would consider economically or scien- 
tifically more “ natural.” It is not easy 
for the Western-educated citizen to get 
used to the pre-emption for defence of 
about 10 per cent of the national product 
and about so per cent of the national 
research effort, as a fact of life in the 
economy he lives in now. 

Those absolute proportions of govern- 
ment influence on research may now be 
contracting slightly, but they are likely 
to remain very substantial. Mr Price, 
drawing upon experience gained in the 
Bureau of the Budget and the Depart- 
ment of Defense, is confident that 
Western societies can learn to live with 
some such degree of government financ- 
ing of technological progress, since they 
must ; and that governments and their 
scientists can learn to live sensibly -to- 
gether. He is concerned in this book to 
suggest how such a system of mixed 
responsibility can be operated success- 
fully in American administrative and 
political conditions. These conditions, 
and the traditional relation between 
American science and government, as 
he emphasises, differ radically from 
those in Britain ; and his specific pro- 
posals, therefore, are of only indirect in- 
terest over here. For British readers, 
the book’s main interest lies in the 
sanguine and salty candour with which 
this American administrator faces pro- 
blems that exist here too, in essentials if 
not in form, but which are seldom 
practically discussed in public. 

Both countries, it may be said, lack 
the kind of professional administrator of 
science whom Mr Price believes is 
becoming essential, and whose qualifica- 
tions he roughs out ; but the conditions 
of civil service from which such admini- 
strators would have to come differ 
utterly. Mr Price, incidentally, holds 
that the British administrative civil 
servant is “ probably a great deal better 
than we shall ever get if we do no better 
than we have been doing lately”; but 
he wants something less “ profoundly 
conservative” to handle science, and 


thinks America-may be better placed 
than Britain to develop it. 


One World ? 


HUNGRY PEOPLE AND EMPTY 


LANDS. 

By S. Chandrasekhar. 

Allen and Unwin. 306 pages. 18s. 

ao book, the first full-length con- 
tribution by an Asian expert to a 

debate in which Asia is most urgently 

concerned, is at once a portent and a 

disappointment. It combines the Asian 
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viewpoint with Western methods of 


thought and with one characteristi: 
Western value judgment—that ww) 
sets up individual welfare as the supre 
standard of policy. It is the voice o: 
equal, who finds it unnecessary to wh. 
screech, bluster, or make  schoo!! 
debating points. In short, it dem. 
strates a conclusive victory over 1) 
obstinate and insidious political traun., 
that so commonly afflicts—even | 
after its cause has passed—citizens 
once-subject nations. 

So far, so good ; when one turns [1 
exposition to conclusion the porter: 
becomes less comfortable. The voice «: 
the equal, objectively considering 1! 
world situation and its requiremen' 
utters unspeakable -things—things qu: 
as unwelcome to Western ears as, to the 
ancestor-worshipping Chinese or to h 
own conservative countrymen, his urgen: 
injunctions against uncontrolled breec 
ing. It asks for equality before th 
immigration laws, and for a supranation. 
migration authority. It attacks no! 
merely “ racial” discrimination but als: 
the taboo on racial intermarriage, ho!ld- 
ing up Brazil as a model to be emulated 
It lists those areas—such as Northern 
Australia, tropical South America, New 
Guinea—which offer a living to the Asian 
peasant and to him only, and stakes a 
moral claim to them. “ Hungry People 
and Empty Lands” constitutes, in fact, 
just such a challenge to Western 
assumptions ‘about the human future a: 
was foretold in Lord Boyd Orr’s “ The 
White Man’s Dilemma.” It is unlikely 
to stand alone. 

This is, of course, no reason for find- 
ing it disappointing. ‘The challenge is 
there, implicit in the adult nationhood of 
Asia,-and the sooner Western opinion 
begins to devote sustained and rational 
thought to it the better. The disappoint- 
ing feature is a surprising one ; amateur- 
ishness in the business of authorship. 
The statistical matter is often far behind 
the times and on at least one occasion 
flatly contradicted in the text. Such 
vitally relevant evidence as that provided 
in Professor Dudley Stamp’s “Our 
Underdeveloped Earth” is left un- 
mentioned. The level of argument 
fluctuates between the closely reasoned 
and well documented, the speculative, 
and the superficial; one envisages Dr 
Chandrasekhar playing simultaneous 
chess, at three appropriate standards, 
against a championship contender, a 
respectable member of a suburban club, 
and a tyro—only all these games are 
paradoxically conducted on the same 
board. Add to these shortcomings an 
occasional awkwardness of style or 
uncertainty of idiom (matters in which 
the average, linguistically paralysed 
English reader is  umreasonably 
censorious) and a rather unpleasing 
typography, and there is some risk that 
“Hungry People and Empty Lands” 
may be dismissed as one more. cranky 
addition to the literature of a subject 
notoriously attractive to cranks. 

That would be a great mistake. One 
may disagree with Dr Chandrasekhar— 
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on the relative importance of this or that 
factor, on the significance of certain 
data, on political possibilities, and (quite 
apart from any nonsense about “ racial 
superiority”) on the merits of the 
universal melting pot. One cannot 
neglect him. Defects and all, his work 
is at once a serious contribution to the 
demographic debate and a milestone on 
the difficult road to mutual racial 
understanding. 


Successful Diplomat 


AMBASSADORS AND SECRET 
AGENTS. 
By Alfred Cobban. Cape. 255 pages. 21s. 


Dan is an interesting and important 
book with a curiously misleading 
title. In fact it is an account of the 
doings of James Harris, first Earl of 
Malmesbury, when he was British 
Minister at the Hague, 1784-88. That 
does not mean it is merely a piece of 
diplomatic history of the conventional 
sort. Dr Cobban’s chief concern has 
been to set out in minute detail what 
happened by carefully fitting together 
evidence from English, French and 
Dutch sources. In so doing he is able 
to show vividly how late eighteenth 
century diplomacy actually worked. He 
also demonstrates convincingly that 
chance plays a much greater part in such 
matters than we are usually disposed to 
admit, and that clear thinking and intel- 
ligent opportunism have much to do 
with the making of successful policy. 
Moreover, if, as can be plausibly argued, 
the real nature of international dealings 
has not greatly changed since Harris’s 
time, then the book has a moral for the 
present day. 

Indeed the situation that faced Harris 
in the United Provinces has an oddly 
modern look. It was the familiar story 
of the great powers meddling in a 
domestic quarrel, and so putting the 
peace of Europe in jeopardy. The 
Stadtholder, the feeble and vacillating 
William V, was at loggerheads with the 
republican townsmen, who called them- 
selves “ Patriots” and were determined 
to eject the House of Orange. They 
enjoyed the active support of the 
French, scheming to make Holland their 
satellite, while the Prussians also had 
a finger in the pie, for the Princess of 
Orange was a niece of the ageing 
Frederick the Great. Britain, friendless 
after the American war, was, as always, 
very sensitive to changes in the Low 
Countries. Harris was therefore charged 
with the apparently impossible task of 
destroying French influence in Holland 
when it seemed about to triumph. How- 
ever, within four years he had brought 
his mission to a successful conclusion. 

In telling how the job was done, Dr 
Cobban rightly portrays Harris as a very 
able diplomatist. He was courageous, 


astute, notably well-informed, and he 
never misled his own government or his 
Dutch friends. His French and Prussian 
colleagues were not so scrupulous in this 
matter, and they had their reward. Yet 
after two years of strenuous effort Harris 


faced a situation far more menacing than 
it had been when he first arrived. Then, 
quite unexpectedly, a stupid indignity 
put on the Princess of Orange by the 
“ Patriots” suddenly made Prussian 
intervention a real possibjlity. Harris 
now showed his true quality. He per- 
suaded Pitt that the French would 
promise their friends everything, and, 
when the crisis came, would perform 
nothing ; that the “ Patriots ” were weak 
and intransigent; and that Prussian 
Suspicions of English motives could be 
overcome. Convinced of this, the 
British government worked hard to 
restore the Stadtholder’s authority with 
Prussian arms, Events proved Harris 
right. Less than a month after the 
Prussians invaded Holland the 
“Patriot” party had collapsed, the 
French were eliminated and the English 
connection was restored. 


Scientific Commentary 
THE SCIENCES OF ENERGY. 
By J. G. Crowther. 
Frederick Muller. . 271 pages. 12s. 6d. 


HE popular science writer has the 
choice of several styles: he can 
instruct (or do his best to instruct); he 
can entertain, with amusing anecdote 
and imaginative analogy; he can 
moralise ; or he can blatantly overawe, 
shepherding his gaping readers through 
a conducted tour of the marvels and 
mysteries of nature. Mr Crowther is 
too serious a writer to be guilty of the 
last ; but in this book he provides equal 
measure, roughly speaking, of the 
others. It is described as “a com- 
mentary for the general reader on recent 
advances in Astronomy, Physics and 
Chemistry,” and it may be said at once 
that it is a very good one—informative, 
readable, thought-provoking and up to 
date. It is no “ Teach Yourself” book, 
and the reader need not expect to find 
himself transformed into an authority 
overnight. But such knowledge as he 
has already and acquires from this book 
will be orientated and proportioned 
sensibly, a deal of historical background 
will be filled in (Mr Crowther’s history 
is, on the whole, quite acceptable and 
at times most illuminating) and he will 
be given considerable food for thought. 
The chapters on astronomy (or rather, 
cosmogony, the origin and evolution of 
the universe) entertain perhaps more 
than they instruct. Cosmogony is a 
happy hunting ground for imaginative 
theorists, and it is a hopeless task for 
the layman to try to discern where they 
leave the solid ground and take off into 
flights of fancy. So much of one theory 
contradicts the next, and the events in 
question are so immensely remote and 
so immensely long ago, that one cannot 
help regarding cosmogony rather as a 
matter of rival fairy stories, and Mr 
Crowther’s whimsical chapter headings 
suggest that he is a little infected with 
this spirit, too. But what majestic fairy 
tales they are. The universe begins as 
the mighty explosion of a primeval 
atom, two hundred million miles across ; 
matter begins when time begins, and the 
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whole future pattern is set in the first 
few frantic minutes; or else, as a con- 
trast, the universe is seen as an ever- 
lasting swirling mist, continually con- 
densing round us and drifting off out 
of our remotest vision. These are 
thrilling chapters, and if here and there 
Mr Crowther seems himself to be a bit 
at sea, who will blame him ? 

Physics means, of course, “The 
Atom,” and this is taken in rather a low 
key. In view of Mr Crowthe#’s tenden- 
cies in politics, it is a relief to find that 
the moralising is not more obtrusive. 
Commendably in a book of this kind, 
he concentrates on scientific advance, 
and writes off atomic power production 
as a mere technological sideline and a 
rather clumsy one at that. He suggests 
that our forthcoming atomic power 
stations, useful enough, maybe, for the 
time being, will be regarded by future 
generations as “scientific dinosaurs.” 
Mr Crowther considers that no dis- 
coveries have been made in physics 
since 1938 equal in importance to those 
of the twenties and thirties. The most 
promising, that of the new “meson” 
family of particles, has come about, 
characteristically, not through the 
hundred million volt atom-smashers, but 
through the patient inspection of simple 
photographic plates left for a few weeks 
on a mountain top. 

The reader is likely to gain real illu- 
mination from the chapters on the 
usually § unglamorous subject of 
chemistry, and not only on the familiar 
subjects of “miracle fibres” and 
“wonder drugs.” He will understand, 
for instance, how the Nobel Prize came 
to be awarded to two almost unknown 
young chemists, Martin and Synge, for 
their achievements in such an unpubli- 
cised subject as paper chromatography— 
“a revolution in chemical analysis.” 
With this, with X-ray analysis and 
radioactive labelling of atoms, the 
weapons of chemical analysis are now 
immeasurably sharper than before. Mr 
Crowther describes the sort of develop- 
ments on the brink of which chemistry 
is now poised, unquestionably the most 
exciting of which is the nature of life 


nneelf. 


Civilised Amphibians 


TREASURE DIVING HOLIDAYS. 
By Jane and Barney Crile. 
Collins. 256 pages. 18s. 


H°” pleasant to avert one’s eyes from 
scudding rain on the empty beach, 
from the wind-tormented anchorage 
under its leaden skies, from the gruel- 
and-greens landscape of holiday Eng- 
land, 1954, and to consider the milk- 
warm, coral-flowering Caribbean. How 
delightful to make its acquaintance in 
such excellent company as that of Dr 
and Mrs Crile and their family, who, 
“ skin-diving ” in goggles and flippers, 
with “Jackie Brown” air-compressors 
for more ambitious work, salvaged ivory 
from a sunken slaver, and chipped an 
eighteenth century cannon out of the 
coral; lived on lobster, octopus and 
turtle, and consorted on friendly terms 
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with barracuda, jewfish, moray eels, and 
an even-tempered variety of shark. (To 
discourage less amiable fish, they wore 
black tights with ferocious faces on the 
rear aspect.) 

One and all, jointly and severally, 
very nearly drowned themselves, and the 
reader salutes not only cool-headedness 
and courage but a seemingly inexhaust- 
ible good temper in face of a degree of 
discomfort which very few, even among 
the tough and adventurous, would be 


willing to face en famille. (Gliding 
between coral-encrusted wreck-ribs, 
accompanied by shoals of silvery 


minnows, is one thing ; coping with jelly- 
fish-itch in camp on a desert key is 
another.) Incidental danger and dis- 
comfort, however, make up a minor even 
if essential part of the Crile story, which 
entertainingly traces the steps from sheer 
physical delight in the conquest of a new 
element, through the hunter’s and 
naturalist’s enjoyment of marine life and 
the treasure-hunter’s nefarious appetite, 
to the disinterested but still zestful 
curiosity of the marine antiquarian. The 
book is most attractively produced, with 
a generous allowance of entrancing 
underwater photographs, and if one 
hilarious misprint describes blonde 
Susan Crile as “two-headed,” who 
cares? Its style is high-spirited, con- 
versational, and civilised. Matter and 
manner together bring a refreshing tang 
of that real America which, like certain 
wines, can rarely be induced to “ travel.” 
On all counts, the young Criles are a 
lucky quartette. 


Cottage in the Country 


ENGLISH COTTAGES AND FARM- 
HOUSES. 

By Olive Cook and Edwin Smith. 
Thames and Hudson. 50 pages and 273 
plates. 42s. 


HIS book is a worthy successor to 

the publishers’ “English Parish 
Churches,” which appeared two years 
ago. Mr Edwin Smith’s photographs 
are again superb. Whether he is taking 
a cottage living room, with pictures of 
royalty and Staffordshire figures jostling 
each other on the mantelpiece, or the 
inside of a barn, with the sun shining 
through the chinks in the roof, or a 
solitary farm in a moorland setting, he 
has spared no pains to achieve exactly 
the right effect. 

The photographs are beautiful enough 
and delightful enough to speak for them- 
selves. They do not need the somewhat 
ecstatic prose that Miss Cook occasion- 
ally bestows on them in her commentary. 
In other respects, however, her text and 
notes are admirable. She explains the 
“cruck,” and “post and _ truss” 
methods of construction—with diagrams 
—and shows the importance of geology 
in the materials used for building. (A 
useful geological map is given.) The 
photographs are, in fact, grouped 
according to methods of construction 
and materials used rather than chrono- 
logically. Thus, what at first sight 
appears to be a haphazard arrangement 


turns out, on closer inspection, to have 
a design and purpose. The brick cot- 
tages of Kent can be contrasted with the 
whitewashed farms, with sturdy porches, 
ofthe Lake District, and the rough 
stone buildings of other parts of the 
north with the carefully worked stone 
of villages in the south and west. 

Not all the places illustrated are “ old 
world ” and pleasing. The authors have 
been realist enough to include a mining 
village or two of the last century. They 
have not, however, given any illustra- 
tions of modern council housing. This 
is a pity ; examples of bad rural housing 
schemes, and of those where an attempt 
has been made to conform with local 
tradition and style, would have pro- 
vided an interesting contrast to these 
pictures of the past. ™ 


Shorter Notice 


INTRODUCTION TO INTER- 
NATIONAL ECONOMICS. 

By Delbert A. Snider. 
Richard D. Irwin, 
491 pages. $8. 


This is a businesslike, comprehensive, 
well-constructed and well-produced text- 
book, which fills a surprisingly long-felt 
want. There are dozens of competent 
general introductions to economic theory, all 
of which necessarily devote a_ certain 
amount of space to international economic 
relations; there are money-and-banking 
textbooks of which the same can be said ; 
but the student looking for something at 
once larger in scale than these chapters or 
sections and wider in scope than the special 
study or monograph has hitherto—particu- 
larly if he is a beginner—been poorly 
served. The English student is, of course, 
confronted with the usual disadvantages of 
very high price, exclusively American 
bibliography, and, in general, an American 
slant in all matters pertaining to institu- 
tions, history, and policy. He is, however, 
spared the equally usual penance of wrest- 
ling with the American academic style ; 
Professor Snider writes, if not gracefully, at 
least as if English rather than German were 
his native tongue, and he has a welcome 
gift for putting theory into commonsense 
perspective. (His chapter on “ Domestic 
Stability versus Free Trade” is especially 
admirable.) It is a great pity about those 
eight dollars. 


Nanewood, Illinois. 


Books Received 


THe CEntTurY OF ToTAL War. 

By Raymond Aron. 

Translated from the French by E. W. 
Dickes and O. S. Griffiths. 

Derek Verschoyle. 379 pages. 25s. 

The French edition of this book was 
reviewed in The Economist on Novem- 
ber 17, 1951. 


A BIBLIOGRAPHICAL DICTIONARY OF ENG- 
LISH ARCHITECTS 1660-1840, 

By H. M. Colvin. 

john Murray. 835 pages. 70s. 
This book consists of a detailed list of 
architects and miaster-builders, their lives 
and works, both built and written. There 
are full cross indexes of patrons and places. 


BALANCE SHEETS AND THE LENDING 


BANKER: A New Assessment of Accounts 
and Accounting Ratios in Relation to Bank 
Advances. 

By J. H. Clemens. 

Second edition, revised and enlarged. 
Europa Publications. 271 pages. 


20s. 
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American Survey 





AMERICAN SuRVEY is prepared partly in 
the United States, partly in London, 


Those items which are written in the 


United States carry an indication to 
that effect; all others are the work of 
the editorial staff in London. 





Trade Policy Marks Time 


Washington, D.C. 

T is possible to argue for hours about the achievements 

of the Republican Administration and of the Eighty-third 
Congress in most fields without persuading supporters of 
the government to admit that much was wrong, or the 
opposition to admit that substantial progress has been made 
in some directions in the last two years. But when the 
subject of foreign economic policy comes up Republicans— 
or, at least, those on the Eisenhower wing of the party— 
begin to wear a hunted look ; they usually express some 
pious hopes for next year and change the subject as quickly 
as possible. 

When the President delivered his “ Treasurer’s Report ” 
to the nation last Monday week, he promised that foreign 
trade would be one of the big jobs for the next session. In 
his own words, 


reciprocal trade is now under earnest study and will be 

taken up by the next Congress. We got another year— 

—as a result of the Randall Report—in which to study 

certain features of this whole business so that our friends 

could, with us, make a living through profitable trade. 
And a few days later Mr Eisenhower wrote to Mr Harry 
Bullis, the chairman of General Mills Inc and one of the 
most persistent fighters for freer trade, to assure him that 
it was his “ present intention to give high priority to progress 
in this whole field in planning for next year’s legislative 
programme.” 

All this would be most encouraging were it not for the 
history of the last two years which suggested to Mr Frederic 
Collins, the Washington correspondent of the Providence 
Journal, that “ the era of liberalised trade policy is always 
going to begin tomorrow and tomorrow never comes ” and 
reminded him of the Chinese saying that “ there is a great 
deal of noise on the staircase, but no one comes down.” 
What has come down so far is, indeed, singularly unimpres- 
sive in view of the President’s emphasis, in his State of the 
Union message in January, on the need for action this year. 

If Mr Clarence Randall were not so loyal an Eisenhower 
supporter, he might express some resentment at the idea that 
his months of work did no more than provide another year in 
which to study “ certain features of this whole business,” a 
business that has been studied and studied since the end of 
the war until every last feature is familiar. But, in fact, 
because he attempted the impossible task of trying to recon- 
cile completely opposite points of view, the report of his 
committee gave a lot of ground that supporters of a liberal 
trade policy had fought over and won and did not expect to 
have to try to recapture at this late date. 


When the President admitted defeat on May 21st and 
announced that he had reduced his demands on Congress to 
a simple one-year extension of the Reciprocal Trade Agree- 
ments Act, he spoke of all that could be done by adminis- 
trative action. The two most significant examples of 
administrative action since that time have been the award 
of a contract for generators for the famous Chief Joseph 
Dam to an American firm, despite a lower English bid, and 
the increase of the tariff on Swiss watches. 
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The Swiss watch decision was obviously reached in 
ignorance of its importance, as a test case, in the eyes of 
the rest of the world, and it has been hinted that it may 
be reversed as soon as it has achieved its purpose of 
getting Senator Saltonstall re-elected in Massachusetts, a 
watch-manufacturing centre. A similar desire to help 
Republican candidates in the mountain states is presumably 
involved in the lead and zinc decision. It is possible to 
doubt whether an increase in the stockpile of these metals 
is vitally necessary at the moment except for political 
purposes. But the decision to buy for the future, and 
thereby make the country as a whole pay for what is an 
aspect of national policy, rather than to raise tariffs and 
give a small group benefits at the expense of national 
policy, is one that deserves the praise, and the sighs of 
relief, that it has received. 

However, while the Administration has, as the fournal 
of Commerce thinks, at last begun to show signs that it 
is coming to the end of the long detour that has taken it 
far afield from its broader foreign trade objectives, Con- 
gress has gone on its way undeterred by any reference to 
broader policy. After the President had denied the 
Tariff Commission’s recommendation for a higher tariff 
on fish fillets, Congress, in a rider attached to a Bill 
eliminating the duty on crude silicon, increased the duty 
on “ fish sticks ”—a new invention of the frozen food trade 
which uses, and has enormously increased the sale of, fish 
fillets. 

Being in a fishy mood, Congress then passed a law to 
ensure that proprietors of restaurants who sold alien, un- 
American trout should admit the horrible fact on notices 
hung on the wall. During the debate on this measure it 
transpired that 

various restaurants throughout the country are advertising 

on their menus “Rocky Mountain Trout” and “ Eastern 

Brook Trout ” when actually the trout they serve is foreign 

produced and imported into the United States. 
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The chief culprits in this nefarious trade appear to be 
the Canadians, who were probably suffering, until now, 
under the delusion that they had some Rocky Mountains, 
not to mention an East and brooks that run through it. 
One Congressman suggested an amendment to protect 
Virginia ham, saying that 
you order Virginia ham thinking you are getting a nice 
piece of Virginia ham, but when you get it, you know it 
never got any nearer to Virginia than a week before when 
it was murdered in Chicago, smoked, and sent down to 
Virginia. 
The sponsor of the trout Bill, Mr Allen of Illinois, was 
not amused. 
* 


Of the minor measures requested by the President as a 
token of good faith for the future and as a small first instal- 
ment of the Randall recommendations, almost none got 
through. The Jenkins Bill, which was to simplify the 
procedure for valuation of imports, died ; the provision 
of tax incentives to encourage foreign investment was 
removed from the. tax revision Bill ; the Administration’s 
Bill to modify the Buy American Act was never introduced ; 
the Bill to increase, from $500 to $1,000, the value of goods 
which returning tourists could bring into the country duty- 
free was shelved ; and the clause in the foreign aid Bill, 
designed to encourage foreign investments by insuring them 
against loss by war or revolution, was taken out by the 
Senate. The only success came with the Byrnes Bill, which 
ordered the Tariff Commission to make a study of the 
whole tariff structure, and, by the time it had passed, the 
President’s right to act on the commission’s recommenda- 
tions without going back to Congress had been eliminated. 

The President, therefore, has not been allowed to give 
the rest of the world any of the crumbs he promised. 
Nevertheless, the United States seems to be preparing to 
meet the signatories of the General Agreements on Tariffs 
and Trade at Geneva as the champion of freer trade. In 
particular, it is going to be the champion of freer trade 
for Japan with other countries, although, as Mr Dulles 
prudently observed, it is not desirable that Japanese exports 
to the United States should be increased. All in all, as 
far as foreign trade is concerned, the United States seems 
this year to have made a bit of an elephant of itself. 


McCarthy Under Control 


S one investigation of Senator McCarthy’s activities 
ended—the Mundt committee’s reports on his dispute 
with the Army were completed this week—another began, 
with the opening of the Watkins committee’s hearings on 
the charges, presented by Senator Flanders and others, that 
Mr McCarthy has brought the Senate into disrepute. He 
did this more effectively than ever before, as far as the 
general public was concerned, by his televised demonstra- 
tion, before the Mundt committee, of how a congressional 
inquiry should not be conducted. This discreditable display 
is not, however, one of the issues before the Watkins com- 
mittee, although the Republican majority on the Mundt 
committee does once more suggest, in its report, some ways 
in which a repeat performance might be avoided. 
The Mundt report is chiefly concerned with putting the 
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blame, for the unjustifiable pressure exercised on behalf of 
Mr Schine, Senator McCarthy’s protege, when he was 
conscripted, on Mr Cohn, who resigned some time ago as 
counsel to the McCarthy investigating sub-committee. The 
four Republicans who conducted the inquiry agree that there 
was no dishonesty on either side, but they also agree that 
there was bad judgment on both sides ; in particular, the 
Secretary of the Army is condemned for appeasing Senator 
McCarthy and the Senator is condemned for condoning Mr 
Cohn’s efforts on behalf of Private Schine. It had been 
thought that one of the Republicans, Senator Potter, might 
join the three Democrats on the Mundt committee, and 
thus make their more far-reaching censure of both Mr 
McCarthy and the Army authorities into the majority report. 
But in the end Mr Potter was prevailed upon not to weaken 
his party’s unity just before the election, and in his turn 
he probably prevailed upon his Republican colleagues to 
make their report stronger than it might have been. 


* 


The Democratic minority objected particularly to Mr 
McCarthy’s access to a confidential government document 
and to his encouragement to government employees to give 
him secret information. Such incidents make up two of 
the five groups of charges into which the Watkins com- 
mittee has concentrated the forty-six overlapping accusa- 
tions against Mr McCarthy which it is considering. The 
other three groups relate to his treatment of General 
Zwicker, to his abuse of his colleagues and to his alleged 
contempt for various Senate committees that have already 
investigated his affairs during the last three years. The 
facts on which most of these charges are based are well 
known, and the Watkins committee should therefore have 
no difficulty in reporting, as it hopes to do, by the beginning 
of October so that the Senate can consider the findings 
before the election. 

Even more helpful in speeding up the hearings should 
be the strict court procedure that is being followed. 
Senator Watkins has already, with remarkable firmness, 
checked Senator McCarthy’s usual diversionary and dema- 
gogic tactics ; they would in any case have had less point 
than usual, since television cameras—and smoking, too— 
have been banned from these intentionally unsensational 
and impartial hearings. Altogether this week has given the 
impression that the Senate, slow as it has been to check 
Mr McCarthy, is at last surely feeling its way towards 
getting its notorious member under control and keeping 
him there. 


Democratic Harvest ? 


HE spectacle of Mr Adlai Stevenson attacking the 

Administration’s farm price law in the interests of 
Democratic candidates in the farm belt is a disillusioning 
one. Mr Stevenson’s great appeal to the independent- 
minded voter has been his insistence that the national 
interest must come before that of any pressure group, 
however powerful. In braving the wrath of the farmers 
and taking a step toward lower price supports for the five 
basic commodities, the President and Mr Benson, his 
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Secretary of Agriculture, have deserved Mr Stevenson’s 
admiration. Instead, at a farm conference of Democratic 
candidates at Sioux Falls, Mr Stevenson has accused the 
President, who admittedly made some equivocal campaign 
speeches to farmers, of breaking his promises to them, and 


-; FARM AND FOOD PRICES 


| 2 
aid by consumers 
for food 


l received by formers 


for output 


of having produced, at one and the same time, the “ lowest 
farm prices and highest cost of living in recent years.” Mr 
Stevenson defended high price supports cautiously, chiefly 
as a cushion against recession, but his audience, overriding 
his doubts, adopted a manifesto favouring their immediate 
restoration. 

The Democrats are naturally anxious to prevent the 
Republicans from offsetting any losses they incur in the 
arm belt by gains among consumers in the big cities and, 
for statistical ammunition, they can turn to a report of the 
House Agriculture Committee, which was issued in the vain 
hope of turning the tide against lower and flexible price 
supports. This points out that although the prices received 
by farmers have fallen by more than 17 per cent since the 
peak reached in 1951, the housewife has felt no benefit. 
Further reductions in farm prices, it is implied, would 


* injure the farmer without helping the consumer. The com- 


- ? *halbe. 
i 
, 


parison is not quite a fair one, and plainly farm prices are 
not the only cause of dear food. The farmer receives only 
44 cents of each dollar spent on food, and what he has lost 
has been more than eaten up by higher costs of distribution, 
processing, and elaborate packaging. If farm prices had 
not fallen, however, the consumer would be even worse 
off. The failure of retail prices to turn down is a warning 
against expecting the new farm law to accomplish the 


impossible, not an argument for retaining high support 
prices. 


Going Slow on the Farm 


OTH the President, when he signed the farm Bill, and 
Mr Benson have made it clear that they do not expect 

a miracle this year and that they will have to wait for their 
justification. The increased consumption and decreased 
production of butter are hopeful signs that lower support 
prices will bring economic balance, and helped to persuade 
Congress not to raise the support price of dairy products, 
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which Mr Benson had fixed at 75 per cent of parity. (Pari. 
is an imaginary price, calculated to give the farmer ;) 
same return, in relation to the things he buys, which he h. : 
in an earlier period.) But the full programme will go in; 
effect slowly, to lessen the shock to farmers both as p: 
ducers and voters. 

For one thing, the new lower price supports do not apy’ 
until the 1955 crop year. Even then, the Department . 
Agriculture relies more on rigid controls over planting tha: 
on the flexibility of the new supports to curb surpluses. T) 
support prices are not going to bend very far at fir: 
According to unofficial estimates of the Department 
Agriculture, wheat is the only basic commodity whose su 
port level is likely to drop the whole way to 824 per cen 
of parity, the lowest figure at which support can be set. Thi 
would mean a price guarantee of $2.06 a bushel compare: 
with $2.24 today. The decline will be slight for maiz: 
rice, and peanuts, and there will be none for cotton. Con 
gress agreed enthusiastically to the President’s request tha: 
surpluses worth up to $2.5 billion should be disregarded 
when the calculations of supply and demand are made whic! 
enter into the fixing of the support price. Mr Benson him- 
self expects that it will take several years to solve th: 
problems created by following wartime policies after th« 
emergency was over, and claims no more than that the new 
law points the way to better balance and greater stability. 


Embargoes for the Future 


HE Foreign Operations Administration has now made 

its contribution to implementing the agreement, worked 
out in Paris between America’s allies, to relax the embargoes 
on trading with the Soviet Union and its satellites. The 
Department of Commerce has on its side followed this up 
with a loosening of its export licensing regulations, which 
also puts American exporters on a rather easier footing 
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when trying to sell behind the iron curtain. Both agencies, 
as was to be expected in the present political atmosphere in 
the United States, have maintained their bans on shipments 
to Communist China, North Korea and North Vietnam, 
even though these are somewhat unrealistic because of the 
close commercial connections between these countries and 
the Soviet Union. But in other respects the new regula- 
tions are practical steps towards making controls on trade 
with the Communist world easier to administer and putting 
them on a long-term basis which can be maintained for the 
foreseeable future. 

Allied countries can now trade more freely with the 
Eurepean satellites without risking the loss of American 
aid under the Battle Act’s once somewhat exaggerated ban on 
exports of military importance. The main embargoes dropped 
are those on various kinds of machinery and motors, mostly 
of the smaller types, transport equipment and a number of 
mineral and petroleum products. Altogether about 80 items 
have been freed from the Battle Act, leaving rather over 200 
under restriction. The Department of Commerce, on its 
side, has almost halved its “ positive” list, which covers 
strategic items which may not be sold to the Communist 
block. But this list still contains nearly 800 entries ; it 
has always been more comprehensive than the Battle Act 
list, partly because it includes items which are in short 
supply in the United States and partly because the Depart- 
ment of Commerce seems to have taken a more rigid view 
than has FOA of what should be denied to the Soviet 
world. Export licences will no longer be required for trade 
with friendly countries in the items taken off the positive 
list, which fall into roughly the same categories as those 
freed from the Battle Act’s embargoes. While licences will 
still be needed before Americans can send such exports 
behind the iron curtain, it is expected that permission will 
be granted fairly freely. 

Nevertheless American traders, for the present at least, 
will be unlikely to take as much advantage as will their 
allies of the opportunities for trading with the Communist 
area. The main reason for relaxing the restrictions is after 
all to open markets for the growing output of those allies 
and to provide them with new sources of income to make 
up for the decline in dollar aid. American exports to the 
Soviet block have never been of much importance ; even 
in 1947, before controls were imposed, they were valued at 
only $340 million, compared with a total export trade of 
over $15 billion. The Soviet satellites today have few 
means of paying for American goods and American exporters 
have little interest in supplying them. But at least the iron 
curtain will be less difficult to penetrate should the American 
search for export markets become more intensive. 


Bankers in Waiting 


HE conclusion of the Department of Commerce that 

the economy has continued stable during the early 
summer, despite continued liquidation of inventories in the 
durable goods trades, supports the judgment of the President 
that the economic decline has come to a halt. But even 
with the continued high levels of consumer spending and 
construction, there is no certainty that an upturn is on 
the way or that the economy will do more than mark time 
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for the rest of the year. The failure of bank loans to 
business to increase during August, when they usually begin 
to pick up, is dampening news. The weekly reporting banks 
in New York City, which make about 20 per cent of the 
nation’s loans, experienced three falls in business loans 
during the month ; last year at this time they were rising. 
This follows an unusually steep decline in business loans 
during the first half of 1954 ; the level, for reporting banks 
throughout the country, is now over $2 billion below that of 
last year. 

The decline is due to the liquidation of inventories by 
the metal trades, and the stand-offishness of food and 
tobacco companies and of the retail and wholesale trades, 
which usually seek funds at this time. On the other 
hand, it must be noted that some borrowers, with a 
high credit rating, are obtaining cash at lower rates than the 
banks demand in the commercial-paper market, that many 
corporations have large accumulations of cash in hand, 
and that the fact that they had to pay 90 per cent of their 
federal taxes in the first half of the year reduces their need 
for credit in the second six months. 

Moreover, the reduction in reserve requirements which 
took place in June and July, and which was welcomed as 
an anti-recession measure, was less open-handed than it 
appeared at the time. The Federal Reserve System has 
mopped up a substantial proportion of the banks’ new 
reserves by steadily selling Treasury bills, the return on 
which has now begun to rise. Over $800 million of these 
securities have been sold by the system since June, evidently 
in an effort to see that the money market was neither 
over supplied nor under supplied with cash. The outlook 
remains favourable, however, should the Treasury pursue 
its aim of lengthening the maturities of the public debt.. 
The 3} bonds due in 1983, which were launched under 
such discouraging circumstances, are now selling at a 
substantial premium, and the most recent refunding opera- 
tion showed not only a very small demand for cash, but 
also enthusiasm for the new six-year bond which investors 
might take instead of new one-year certificates. 


Classless Education 


FROM OUR SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT 


N the United States, virtually everyone between the ages 

of fourteen and seventeen goes to secondary school. This 
development is already so taken for granted as a mainstay 
of American democracy that people sometimes forget how 
recent it is. In 1890, less than 7 per cent of children in 
this age group were in school; by 1930 there were over 
50 per cent, and today the proportion has passed 80 per 
cent ; nine-tenths of these children attend publicly owned 
and operated schools. This has happened, moreover, with- 
out any nation-wide requirements being imposed by the 
federal government ;- the forty-eight states have done it 
themselves, each at its own pace. Providing for education 
is not only one of the most important, but one of the most 
decentralised, of government activities. Even within the 
states it is the rule rather than the exception for the local 
school districts to exercise autonomy in planning, operating, 
and to a large extent even in paying for, the schools. 
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So momentous a change as the broadening of the 
secondary school system to include almost everybody, 
instead of a select few, was bound to raise immense 
problems. Most of these come down to one basic question: 
how can education be opened to virtually everyone above 
the level of certifiable idiocy, while still preserving adequate 
opportunities for the intellectually gifted leaders of the 
community to receive the training for leadership ? 

That this may, in fact, be impossible is not an answer 
that most Americans will entertain for a moment. Some- 
times the passionate devotion to the ideal of a classless 
society even prohibits recognition of the fact that children 
do, after all, enjoy very different intellectual endowments 
to begin with, and that this may conceivably mean that the 
especially gifted need a different kind of schooling from 
the rest. The very idea of dividing up secondary education 
into grammar schools, secondary modern schools and tech- 
nical schools would be condemned by most Americans as 4 
concession to undemocratic snobbery, and as an offence 
against equality of opportunity. 

The prevailing practice in the United States is to have 
comprehensive high schools, in which there are different 
courses of study for, say, the future clerk who wants to 
learn shorthand and dispense with foreign languages ; the 
future semi-skilled labourer who wants to study industrial 
arts (a rapidly growing field in American secondary schools); 
and the future professional man or business executive who 
must be prepared for a university. But within these schools, 
the various students will merge indistinguishably in extra- 
curricular activities and in some of their studies as well. 
Until very recently, in fact, when an American high school 
listed special courses of instruction for “ exceptional 
children,” this phrase was almost certain to denote those 
who, for one reason or another, were retarded or could not 
meet the normal academic requirements, 
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This situation came about through a healthy realisation 
of the pointlgssness of forcing the dull student to repeat, 
over and over, a futile attempt to master the intricacies of 
mathematics or the subtleties of history, until he or she 
reached the age at which liberation from this sterile 
process became legally possible. The energies of 
many imaginative educators have gone into meeting this 
problem. Now, some are shifting, under the impact of 
desperate cries for help from university teachers and admini- 
strators, to the problems presented by the opposite end of 
the scale—the boy or girl of above average ability who finds 
too ‘little stimulus in high school courses planned for the 
great middle-of-the-road majority of pupils. 

But there are limits, set by financial considerations among 
others, to the number of different special courses or curri- 
cula which a school, especially a small one, can offer. A 
smaller proportion of the national income is now being 
spent on secondary education than was the case a decade 
ago—o.7 per cent as against I.2 per cent. Much public 
attention is focused on the need for more money, especially 
for the purpose of raising teachers’ pay. At the same time, 
the consolidation of small.schools and school districts into 
larger ones, better able to offer diversity of training to meet 
the diversity of students, goes on rapidly. The number of 
school districts was almost halved between 1948 and 1953. 

In‘ spite of these changes, the fact that most students, 
gifted or not, will have broadly speaking to follow the same 
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curriculum has led to vigorous debates over the nature | 
that curriculum, and particularly over the question 
whether or not the basic academic disciplines are being 
sacrificed in favour of “ Life Adjustment Education” and 
vocational training. Those who feel that such a sacrifice 
being made, and that the high schools have all but ignor 
literacy in their search for “ a happy and stimulating scho: 
experience,” tend to blame the “ Educationists,” by which 
is meant those who teach the teachers, whether in schoo: 
of education attached to the great universities or in 
state-supported teachers’ colleges. It is alleged that th: 
people have carried the philosophy of the late John Dew 
far beyond anything the master intended, that they hay 
become so preoccupied with the techniques of teachi: 
that they ignore the substance of what is to be taught, and 
that in their concern for making education palatable to th 
majority of non-intellectually inclined children they have 
broken disciplinary lines and watered down essentia! 
standards. 


=~ 
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The evidence for this indictment is conflicting and hard 
to assess. No matter what the statistics say, however, 
there would be few university teachers in the United States 
who would not agree that the secondary school preparation 
of many of their undergraduate students is woefully weak 
in many respects, and especially in the matter of written 
and oral expression and in intellectually disciplined critical 
thinking. In part, these university critics would blame 
the introduction. of many new non-academic subjects into 
the high school curriculum. Courses in consumer buying 
(how to shop most efficiently) or driver education (how to 
operate an automobile) increase, while enrolment in lan- 
guages and mathematics declines. 

The most eminent apologists for this tendency are often 
unconvincing ; the executive secretary of the National 
Association of Secondary School Principals, writing in 
Colliers, defends a course in which boys learn, among other 
things, how to make fudge, as follows: 


boys in this foods class will derive immeasurable 
pleasure and satisfaction in receiving recognition (which 
all humans desire) from their friends for a special culinary 
skill when the group goes on a week-end hiking trip. .. . 


His opponents might well question whether this statement 
constitutes an adequate criterion on which to base the 
selection of courses for inclusion in a school curriculum. 
Besides, what has happened to the American home if it 
can no longer teach fudge-making to the boy who yearns 
to know ? 

The advocates of traditional academic training are some- 
what unfair, perhaps, in making the Educationists the 
scapegoats. Often it is the general public, expressing itself 
through the local school board, that insists on “ practical ” 
subjects in place of -“ abstract” or “ theoretical” ones. 
That the public, in turn, is unconsciously influenced by 
an anti-intellectualism of which these quoted adjectives 
are a symptom, is undoubtedly true, and may to some 
extent be the long-run. result of the Educationists’ 
advocacy of “learning by doing.” But it is also the 


_ inevitable result of trying to provide secondary education 


to the mass of people who in any country are not “ intel- 
lectuals,” and whose school lives ‘will only be stultified if 


‘it is pretended that they are. 
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launched: ax idea 


The first advertisement anywhere in 





America for gin and tonic appeared in 
The New Yorker of June 5, 1937. 

You may not remember it, but you 
probably do remember The New Yorker 
advertisement last Summer, announcing 
the arrival of Commander Whitehead, 
Schweppesman extraordinary, coinci- 
dental with the first bottling of Schweppes 
Quinine Water in the States. 

Today the popularity of gin and tonic 
has grown so handsomely it has become 
a favourite American drink from coast to 
‘ coast, in the nation’s finest hotels, res- 
taurants and homes. 

Schweppes chose The New Yorker 
first, because they know how responsive 
New Yorker readers are to new ideas 
. . . and how other people follow their 





lead. Schweppes gives The New Yorker 
Magazine great credit for helping to put 
over Schweppes in America. 

Do you have a new idea to launch ? 
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sells the people other people follow 





Going Out of Business 


EARLY thirty years ago Calvin Coolidge observed that 

what was needed was more business in government 
and less government in business, but the war and the 
depression provided successive Democratic Administrations, 
who in any event had more faith in government and less 
in business than Mr Coolidge, with plausible reasons for 
expanding rather than reducing the scope of government 
enterprises. These have grown so fast, and are so various— 
they range from giant lending operations and great dams to 
the ice-cream plants and moving picture studios which serve 
the forces—that their value can only be fixed within the 
generous limits of $25 billion to $40 billion. 

The natural tendency of a Republican: Administration is 
to listen sympathetically to the complaints of businessmen 
who allege that they could do many of these things more 
efficiently and more cheaply than any civil servant, and pay 
federal and local taxes as well ; it also believes that one way 
of halting the expansion of the public debt is to hand over 
to private interests some of the functions the federal govern- 
ment has assumed. Spokesmen for the Administration who 
deny that any prodding is needed from Congress can point 
to the closing down of the Reconstruction Finance Corpor- 
ation, the vast government lending agency ; the placing of 
the 27 synthetic rubber plants on the auction block ; and 
the sale of the Inland Waterways Corporation. Government 
agencies have been ordered to submit a list of their com- 
mercial activities and the reasons why they should not be 
turned over to private enterprise. The Defence Depart- 
ment has led the way ; already the Air Force has sold half 
its bakeries and the Army its saw-mills. 

Mr McKay, the Secretary of the Interior, may not find 
it so easy to streamline the Bureau of Mines, which he thinks 
should be relieved of operating the government’s helium 
monopoly, and its zirconium and titanium plants, and should 
share with industry the burden of experiments into the 
underground gasification of coal and the production of oil 
from shale. Complaints of a new “ giveaway” to private 
interests are the stronger because helium, zirconium, and 
titanium are all needed for the defence programme. While 
private funds are flowing into the exploitation of the last 
two, there is a dispiriting lack of private interest in buying 
the government’s four helium plants, even though demand 
is increasing. Moreover, although the House has passed a 
Bill to curb federal competition with private enterprise, 
Congressmen sometimes change their tune when their own 
state is involved ; plans to shut down the government tin 

smelter in Texas have been wrecked on the resistance of 
Texas’s Congressmen. 


Motel de Luxe 


OT long ago there was nothing “ritzy” except the 
names about the motels—motor hotels, offering con- 
venient overnight accommodation to passing motorists— 
that line the main roads outside American towns, especially 
along the tourist routes. But nowadays the bare wooden 
cabins, hardly any bigger and certainly less comfortable than 
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the cars parked beside them, are being replaced by lux. 
rooms with carpets, baths and television sets, surround 
by gardens, and often with a swimming pool and restaura: 
In the process the motel has lost what used to be one 

its main attractions, its cheapness ; prices are often nv 
above those in nearby hotels but iri these cases, particula: 
in small towns, the motel will probably also be clea: 

and more comfortable. Moreover in a motel there a 
no “hidden” charges, such as the tips and parking f: 
that have to be paid in hotels. 

Another drawback to the modern motel is that, to | 
sure of accommodation in the more reputable ones, th 
motorist must book in advance, instead of being able 
stop when he feels tired. But the development of mot 
chains enables the tourist to plan a cross-country trip wit 
the certainty of a comfortable room under the same manage 
ment every night. And for such travellers, the mote! 
usually on a bypass road or near a highway junction 
grows increasingly attractive as cities get bigger and mo: 
congested, and not even a night’s rest seems worth th 
struggle with the downtown traffic. 

There are now over 50,000 motels in the United States— 
the number has doubled since 1948—and on some bus) 
routes there are more motel rooms than are needed except 
during busy holiday periods. As a result there has been a 
certain amount -of price cutting, but competition more 
often takes the form of providing additional comforts and 
services. The newer motels compare favourably with the 
big city hotels and the country and small town hotels have 
suffered severely. Some of these are now trying to compete 
by offering special rates, taking children under 14 for 
nothing, for example, and better garage facilities ; one 
even emulates the motel by taking the car right up to the 
bedroom for unloading. Financially, however, the motels 
have the benefit of lower capital costs, so that they can 
operate profitably with a smaller average rate of occupancy 
than can a city hotel, 


SHORTER NOTES 


The Senate unanimously confirmed without debate the 
appointment of Mr Herbert Hoover, Jr, the son of the 
ex-President, to succeed General Bedell Smith as Under 
Secretary of State. Mr Hoover is an engineer who had 
little political or diplomatic experience until his successful 
intervention, on behalf of the United States, in the negotia- 
tions leading to the Iranian oil settlement. He will be 
primarily responsible for directing administrative matters, 
leaving the Secretary of State free to concentrate on policy. 


* 


The hopes of the liberal Democrats who nearly suc- 
ceeded in bringing Texas back into the official fold have 
now been dashed by Governor Shivers’s renomination. It 
was Mr Shivers who two years ago deserted to Mr Eisen- 
hower and gave him the Texas vote, and the President, by 
telephoning his congratulations to Mr Shivers, has under- 
lined what many Democrats regard as the Governor’s 
disloyalty. 

* 


This November, for the first time, there will be over 
100 million civilian Americans of voting age. The exact 


figure is 100,223,000, compared with 98,135,000 in 
November, 1952. 
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High Tide for Malan 


FROM OUR CORRESPONDENT IN SOUTH AFRICA 


te Nationalist leaders were almost as surprised by the 
outcome of the provincial council elections as they 
were by their parliamentary victory in 1948. They had 
hoped to hold the position achieved at the general election 
15 months ago: they did not expect to poll so many more 
votes than the United Party in the contested seats. Little 
wonder that Dr Malan referred to a “smashing” victory 
and that Mr Strydom spoke ecstatically of the “ tremendous 
significance” of the result. Dr Malan was no doubt 
thinking of the “ volkswil ” (will of the people) in relation 
to the Coloured vote ; Mr Strydom was openly counting 
heads to see how much closer the party had got to its 
“destiny ”: the attainment of a republic divorced from the 
Commonwealth. 

Precisely how many heads Nationalists can count on, 
however, is by no means clear. While jubilant Nationalists, 
who have for years smarted under opposition taunts about 
their position as a “minority party,” now claim to have 
“broken through the political sound barrier” by attract- 
ing more individual votes than their opponents, there are 
serious discrepancies in their figures. The Nationalists 
claim, on the basis of contested and uncontested seats in 
all four provinces and in South West Africa, to have the 
support of over 618,000 voters ; while the opposition par- 
ties (which in éffect means the United Party) claim the 
support of 587,000 votes. This calculation gives the 
Nationalists an overall vote majority of 31,000 compared 
with a minority of approximately 110,000 at the parlia- 
mentary election last year. But Opposition statisticians 
are unconvinced. In any. case, any estimate of voting 
strength is only conjectural, for 75 out of the 172 seats 
at issue were uncontested and it is virtually impossible to 
calculate with any accuracy what the opposing forces would 
have polled in these seats had they been-contested. 

A number of indisputable facts, however, did emerge 
from the election. The Nationalists now control three 
out of the four provinces as well as South-West Africa. 
Although they polled more heavily than last year in only 
five out of the contested 72 seats, their majorities were, 
with a solitary exception, considerably higher, while the 
United Party majorities were without exception lower. In 
addition the United Party lost such key seats as Edenvale 
and Vereeniging, in the Transvaal, and saw a number of 
marginal seats move into the category of safe Nationalist 
constituencies. What is perhaps significant is that while 
the United Party paid heavily for the apathy and defeatism 
from which its supporters are suffering, the Nationalists 


nowhere appear to have made converts on any significant 
scale. What happened was that the Nationalists came out 
in force to vote while the opposition, sensing perhaps the 
futility of it all, stayed at home. 

The outcome of the election has been a severe shock to 
the United Party which, in the months before the Union 
Congress in November, will have to undertake an “agonising 
reappraisal” of its position. Inevitably the leadership is 
being condemned for timidity and vacillation; the 
“liberals ” in the party are blaming the “ conservatives ” ; 
the “ integrationists” are criticised for playing into the 
hands of the Nationalists ; and generally the air is thick 
with recriminations. Obviously the party will have to make 
up its mind before November whether it will retreat before 
the onslaught of the Nationalists, who maintain that integra- 
tion must lead to equality and thence to the domination of 
the White by the non-White, or whether it will face the 
implications of economic integration and put the issues 
clearly before the country. 

Whatever happens the party will probably undergo some 
further disintegration. At best it faces a difficult future, 
although it has the consolation of knowing that in spite of 
its weaknesses and vacillations, in spite of having reached 
just about the lowest ebb in its fortunes, it still has almost 
as much electoral support as the Nationalist Party at what 
must be the zenith of its power. The danger is that Mr 
Strauss and his advisers will interpret this as a reason to 
sit tight and wait for the tide to turn. 

Meanwhile the Nationalists can afford to feel smug. 
Claiming the outcome of the election as a mandate to go 
ahead with its plans to take the Cape Coloured voters off 
the common roll, the leadership is not disclosing its inten- 
tions at the moment. Dr Malan’s obtuse post-election 
comments on the government’s plans are no doubt intended. 
both to confuse his opponents and to placate his own restive 
supporters. 

One thing the provincial elections did not do was to make 
it possible for Dr Malan to reconstitute the Senate and get 
his two-thirds majority for the Coloured Vote Bill. The 
Prime Minister, however, will not be stampeded, and it is 
likely that before doing anything drastic he will attempt, 
once again, to persuade Parliament to give him his two- 
thirds majority. If he fails again he will plead “ obstruc- 
tion” by a “ minority” and may then feel himself free to 
take more radical action. If he wishes to take such action, 
the Government’s hand has certainly been strengthened by 
the provincial elections. 
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Last Hours of the EDC 


HE great debate in the National Assembly ended a day 

ahead of schedule, with a score of deputies still wait- 
ing to express their views. The climax came with the 
singing of the Marseillaise, drowned in jeers and insults, 
with cries of “sing Deutschland Uber Alles,” and echoing 
shouts of “go to Moscow.” The treaty was killed in 
procedural skirmishes ; but, though the debate did not run 
its full course, the European Defence Community is now 
definitely dead and buried. By voting to dismiss the issue 
the deputies really expressed themselves on the heart of 
the matter : they were against the treaty. When M. Le 
Trocquer announced that 319 deputies had voted for the 
motion préalable to end the debate and only 264 against it, 
he was proclaiming a clear French veto to EDC. 

How Did It Happen? The shadow of the guillotine was 
hanging over the debate from the very beginning. Both 
sides were preparing to use Article 46 of the Assembly’s 
rules. The partisans of the treaty, fearing that it would be 
rejected, sought to adjourn the debate by a motion 
préejudicielle. But the same article provides for a 
motion préalable (which claims precedence over all others) 
to decide whether the question should be debated at all. 
The blame for closing the debate without giving such 
important backers of EDC as MM. Schuman, Reynaud or 
Pinay a chance to speak cannot be put on the opponents 
of the treaty alone. It was perfectly well known that one 
motion would automatically provoke the other. Indeed, 
there had been tacit agreement to ignore Article 46 and let 
the debate run its course (there were also frantic efforts to 
include in the proposal to adjourn sufficient praise for 
M. Mendés-Ftance’s conduct in Brussels to decide the 
government to back the proposal and restart negotiations, 
but these failed). When M. Chupin broke the agreement 
and pressed for adjournment, the next step was inevitable: 
M. Herriot, the veteran parliamentarian, seized the occasion 
to deliver a last indictment against the treaty and then to 
move that the question be dismissed. 


* 


The réle of M. Mendés-France : Members of the govern- 
ment abstained from the vote. Indeed to remain neutral 
was the only chance of survival for a cabinet that includes 
both opponents and partisans of the treaty. M. Mendés- 
France promised a “complete and loyal exposé” ; his 
speech was the masterly summing up of a judge who tries 
to be objective but expects the jury to decide against the 
prisoner. And it could not be otherwise. Having failed 
in his task of reconciliation, having met with a rebuff in 
Brussels, the French premier was bound to plead pro domo 
sua. Thus a large part of his speech was taken up with 
explanations of the French stand in Brussels, with justifying 
the modifications rejected by the other powers, and by this 
very fact it emphasised the weaknesses of the unchanged 
treaty. M. Mendés-France could not defend the treaty 
without disavowing his own previous statements. 

He reiterated his government’s loyalty to the Atlantic 
alliance and placed Franco-British understanding at the 
heart of his policy. But he refused to accept the choice 
as one between Wehrmacht or EDC and argued that other 
solutions can be found within the Atlantic framework. 
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The Poll Analysed: French isolation in Brussels cer- 
tainly mobilised votes against the EDC. The slogan about 
“Europe of five against one” found a large hearing. 
Before Brussels more votes could probably have been 
mustered to back the treaty. This week, however, not 
only all the orthodox Gaullists and Communists, but half 
the Socialists and Radicals rejected the EDC. MM. Moch 
and Daniel Mayer (since then expelled from the party) 
led the Socialist “ rebels,” while M. Mollet, the party’s 
secretary led the orthodox European contingent. Among 
the Radicals, MM. Herriot and Daladier were against the 
treaty and MM. René Mayer and Delbos for it. 





‘ 


HOW THEY VOTED ON THE MOTION* 








For Against | Abstention 

CC NINE ot 5 Satoh gt 99 wha ne 
MMPURMINO: dns hc foe a aoe A 53 50 3 
SURACEID y.6.9's vo (awen now ee bre 34 33 9 
IEE ss uinace dices etegue 10 ah 6 
MRP (Christian Democrats). 2 80 4 
Peasants and Independents. 31 76 11 
RS (Orthodox Gaullists).... 67 2 4 
ARS (Dissident Gaullists)... | 16 14 3 

Total (incl. others)....... 319 264 43t 


* For the motion means against the EDC. + Including 23 ministers 


Communist “ arbitration” : The figures show that Com- 
munist votes have tipped the scales, that without them 
the balance was in favour of the EDC. Yet such arbitration 
was unavoidable as soon as it appeared that no compromise 
could be reached between the non-Communist parties. On 
issues that divide parliament and country so deeply 100 
deputies cannot be ignored ; their votes cannot be discounted 
without depriving a quarter of the French population of its 
democratic rights. When others quarrel, the “ untouch- 
ables” inevitably come into their own and even dominate 
the parliamentary arena. 


Is there a Constructive Majority ? : The fact still remains 
that if the government embarks on a policy distasteful to 
Moscow the present majority will crumble. Any proposal 
involving German rearmament will meet with the opposition 
of Communists and many Socialists. Will a looser alliance, 
however, find favour with the “ Europeans ” for whom the 
chief merit of the EDC was its supranational character ? 

M. Mendés-France asked the deputies not to cast their 
votes lightly and to ponder over the alternatives. Yet the 
debate produced only a negative answer and there are still 
no signs of a majority for any solution to the German prob- 
lem. Probably it was difficult to discuss alternatives without 
knowing which formula can be accepted by France’s allies. 

What Next?: The French premier must now start all 
over again with his initial search for a compromise and 
a reconciliation. Will he prove more successful now when 
bitterness and resentment dominate the home situation, 
while the mood of the allies is largely determined by 
German impatience ? His hope must be that the parlia- 


mentary recess will cool French deputies’ tempers and that 
the allies will realise, after the initial shock, how dangerous 
it would be to antagonise France. Possibly, with a dose 
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Brush Electrical 
Engineering Co. Ltd. 


Mirrlees, Bickerton & Day Ltd. 
J. & H. MCLaren Ltd. 


The National Gas and Oil 
Engine Co. Ltd. 


Petters Ltd. 


THE BRUSH 


Manufacturers of electrical equipment and diesel engines for industrial, agricultural, traction and marine purposes 


DUKE’S COURT * DUKE STREET * ST. JAMES’S * LONDON + 8.w.1 and throughout the world 
GT26 


what is earth made of ?” 


That's mostly powdered rock he’s playing with, you tell him— 
mixed with mould. It’s the top of the earth called soil; in it are 
mineral salts, which help to feed the plants which in turn feed us. 
Earth—the basic raw material. Sometimes scratched, even to-day, 
with Bronze Age tools, yielding a pitiable crop. Yet fertile, brimming 
over, where it is channelled for irrigation, ploughed, reaped, 
husbanded by power: diesel and electrical power, supplied all over 
the world by THE BRUSH GROUP LIMITED, 

Supplied to the Sudan Gezira Board, for example, by J. & H. 
MCLaren Ltd., a member company. Here 108 MCLaren diesel 
engines have been cable-ploughing the land since 1927, the soil 
being too light for tractors. Over 600,000 acres now yield their 
crop of cotton and linseed; soon this same number of engines will 
extend the limits of fertility further still, to a total area of one 
million acres. 


GROUP LIMITED 
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of undue optimism, Paris looks towards London for an 
acceptable solution, if not a panacea. 

The National Assembly is empty. After a passionate 
post-mortem, in which MM. Reynaud and Pinay finally 
had their say, the deputies accepted the government’s pro- 
posal to disperse until November. M. Mendés-France, 
however, promised to recall them,as soon as there are any 
new developments in foreign policy. The deputies can thus 
relax, gauge the mood of the electors and prepare for new 
battles. The Ministers, on the other hand, will have no 
time for holiday. Not only must the government produce 
its first economic decrees, but it will also have to take 
advantage of the parliamentary respite to forge relentlessly 
a substitute for the EDC. 


WETU Seeks a Comeback 


BY A CORRESPONDENT 


‘INCE the free trade unions parted company with the 
World Federation of Trade Unions in 1949, the most 
effective operations of the Communist-controlled trade 
unions have been in the “colonial and semi-colonial 
countries” where the trade union movement is young and 
inexperienced. These operations have been given high 
priority. The Communist victory in China has provided 
both an impetus and an additional ideological justification 
for the correctness of this line in the form of “ Maoism.” 
It provides an invaluable second string to action through 
the industrial proletariat which has so often and so obviously 
failed to behave as the Communist textbooks say it should. 

The WFTU’s concentration on the under-developed areas 
is indeed partly a reflection of its failure to make headway 
in the trade union movements of the more industrialised 
countries. Attempts at penetration have of course gone on 
unceasingly. Since the split, the tactic ‘has been “ unity 
from below ” combined with manceuvres to place upon the 
leaders of the free trade union movement the onus of 
“dividing the working class.” Now that “ peaceful co- 
existence ” is tending to supplant “cold war,” the climate 
has become more propitious for the tactic of “ unity from 
above.” 

Nothing would better suit the Communist book than the 
restoration of the status quo ante, with a single world trade 
union organisation controlled by the Communists and their 
fellow-travellers and used for their purposes. But clearly 
the time for this is not yet ripe. After five years of separa- 
tion, the resumption of conjugal relations requires a period 
of courtship interspersed with invitations to take a trip 
behind the Iron Curtain. 

The preliminary overtures can be seen in the agenda of 
the Trades Union Congress, in the shape of three resolu- 
tions and an amendment calling for “discussions” or 
“talks” between the free and Communist trade unions. 
The objects are various: in one case, “a common pro- 
gramme of economic demands” ; in another, “ to resist the 
depressions and slumps” ; in a third, “ to consolidate world 
peace.” The object is irrelevant, provided that it is one 
which will evoke a favourable reaction. The real point is 
the “get together.” This seemingly innocuous proposal 
veils the assumption that it is worth while talking with the 
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WFTU on these or any other subjects, as if it were an 
organisation capable of determining its own policy. 

Implicitly, these resolutions treat the WFTU as an 
organisation parallel and similar to the free trade union 
organisation, the International Confederation of Free Trade 
Unions. Since this is precisely the position which the 
former has sought to establish for itself they play straight 
into the Communist hand. Yet they are not necessarily 
Communist-inspired. The unions responsible for them— 
the engineers, public employees, tobacco workers and vehicle 
builders—are “left-wing” unions, but with one possible 
exception they are not Communist-controlled. 

The appearance of these resolutions on the Congress 
agenda is due primarily to the fascination which the Soviet 
myth still exerts over a considerable section of the labour 
movement. The idea of workers’ solidarity is transposed to 
the international plane (which is feasible) and the WFTU 
is accepted as representing the workers (which is not). This 
emerges most clearly from the Tobacco Workers’ resolution 
which calls for “ talks between the ICFTU and the WFTU 
so that the workers of all countries can get together.” 

So strong is the appeal of workers’ solidarity and so 
great the confusion about the WFTU that the normally 
level-headed National Union of Mineworkers has also 
succumbed. Another seemingly harmless resolution calling 
for “ international trade union unity” slipped through the 
Union’s executive and was endorsed by the Conference. 
At the Trades Union Congress, therefore, the considerable 
weight of the miners may be added to the four unions 
which have resolutions on the agenda. 


A Tactical Blunder 


The case of the Electrical Trades Union is very different. 
In July this union, which is Communist-controlled, sub- 
mitted to the General Council of the TUC a resolution 
on “international trade union unity,” and asked for a 
statement which the General Council undertook to provide. 
This statement, which the Council has now produced, sum- 
marises the postwar history of the international trade 
union movement, and rejects in no uncertain terms the 
proposal for negotiations with the WFTU or its affiliates. 
“If we were to try to negotiate,” it says, “we would, in 
fact, be attempting to negotiate with people who have no 
power to do so”; and concludes, “ Neither the ICFTU 
nor the TUC can seriously consider proposals for negotia- 
tion with organisations which have no power to 
negotiate.” 

If Congress endorses this statement, as is probable, the 
Communists would seem to have made a tactical blunder 
in providing the General Council with the opportunity of 
giving a clear and firm lead to Congress. But a rebuff 
in these early stages of the campaign will not deter them. 
They will keep pegging away at the point of weakness 
which emerges even in the General Council’s statement 
where it is thrown on to the defensive: 


The British Trade Union Movement has been in the 
forefront in seeking the establishment of a united world 
Trade Union Movement ... it. was the General 


Council which sponsored the Congress resolution in 1943 
which called for the establishment of an all-inclusive world 
trade union organisation. 
What the Communists are working for is a repeat perform- 
ance. So long as confusion about the nature of Communist 
“ trade unions ” persists they will have material to work on. 
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Sheikhs’ Boundaries 
and Frogmen 


HE British Government has this week named its repre- 
sentative—Sir Reader Bullard—for the arbitration 
tribunal that may set the ball rolling for some settlements 
long overdue-—those of the undefined boundaries of a series 
of Arabian Sheikhdoms along the Trucial Coast. As was 
recorded in The Economist of July 31st, a five-man body 
is to put a civilised end to the dispute about the ownership 
of Buraimi oasis. This quarrel has for nearly two years 
troubled relations between the Saudi Arabians and their 
neighbours, the Sheikhs of the coastal belt ; the British 
Government is involved because since the turn of the cen- 
tury it has protected the interests and foreign relations of 
these Sheikhdoms. As soon as the Saudis have appointed 
their arbitrator, the discussions about Buraimi can go ahead. 
Until then the oil companies with an interest in the matter 
—an American concessionaire on the Saudi side of the 
undefined line and one of mixed nationality on the other— 
are observing a “ neutral ” area. 

Buraimi is so remote that it is marked only on the best 
maps, and even these do not agree on what relation it bears 
to several boundaries. For it lies in a world so featureless 
that there are next to no traditional points to help with the 
demarcation of territory. For generations, the relative 
shape of a number of principalities has depended almost 
entirely on the personalities of Sheikhs whom a traveller 
not long before the war described as “a short-lived class.” 
Till now maps have, therefore, been best drawn without 
boundaries, in the same way as the World Aeronautical 
Chart. Otherwise, they have been apt to suit the taste of 
their makers ; for instance, the British Foreign Office, in 
its peace handbook of 1919, tidily located the western end 
of Abu Dhabi sheikhdom as adjoining the eastern end of 
that of Qatar, in preference to leaving an indeterminate and 
empty piece of coastline in between. By contrast, a map 
used by an American oil expert in 1951 showed the whole 
of the north of the Rhub al Khali (Empty Quarter) as 
Saudi territory, and restricted Trucial Oman roughly to 
the area north east of the town of Abu Dhabi. Somewhere 
between these two extremes there fluctuate de facto occupa- 
tions by beduin whose allegiances also fluctuate. Dividing 
lines were immaterial so long as the quarter really was 
empty—that is, contained nothing covetable. The whole 
situation changes if, as is mow suspected, it conceals a 
subsoil rich in oil. 

No wonder, therefore, that there was a quarrel over 
Buraimi. It amounted to a trial run for establishing title 
to what may turn out to be valuable property. For here is 
one of the few landmarks in the area—an oasis consisting of 
eight villages. So long as its ownership remains in dispute, 
it constitutes a warning of the uncertainties that could 
poison relations not only between Arab neighbours, but 
between their backers in western oil companies. 

This uncertainty about boundaries is not confined to 
landlubbers: it extends, unfortunately, to the seabed of the 
Persian Gulf, which is thought by more than one oil com- 
pany to overlie further oilfields. If so, to whom do they 
belong ? Offshore oil is a problem elsewhere and notably 
in the Caribbean. In 1945 Mr Truman proclaimed a doc- 
trine that no one has since gainsaid—the doctrine that 
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“ jurisdiction and control over the natural resources of the 
continental shelf beneath the high seas ” should belong to 
the country bordered by that shelf. This doctrine is prac- 
tical, since adjacent installations on land are likely to be 
necessary, and it works wherever the continental shelf is a 
well-defined ledge to which there is no other claimant. 

In the Persian Gulf, however, there is no shelf and no 
drop to any ocean bed ; there are also shoals which emerge 


-from the sea at low tide and raise queries about the extent 


of territorial waters; there are also eleven states or 
sheikhdoms claiming subsea rights in the gulf ; there are, 
lastly, some which observe the three-mile limit to their 
territorial sea and others which proclaim a six-mile limit. 
Beginning in 1949, and taking their cue from President 
Truman, first Saudi Arabia and Iran, and later the other 
rulers along the shore, unilaterally declared their jurisdic- 
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tion and control over the sea bed beyond their coasts ; some 
of them added that the boundaries of such areas would 
“ be determined in accordance with egalitarian principles ” 
in agreement with the other states concerned “ when the 
occasion so requires.” 

In 1949-50, the occasion arose. A Sheikh and two oil 
companies went to law because one of the Sheikhdoms, 
Qatar, sought to lease undersea rights round its shores to 
a company other than that which owned the concessions 
on Qatar peninsula. The latter contested the Sheikh’s 
right to admit a second company ; as the result of arbitra- 
tion, it was agreed that all islands, all inland waters and 
all territorial waters were covered in the original land 
contract, but that submarine areas continguous to Qatar 
were not. In 1951, a similar award was made regarding 
the submarine areas off Abu Dhabi. 

Today, therefore, in addition to the shore concessions 
held by the Arabian American Oil Company in Saudi 
Arabia, and by various subsidiaries of the Iraq Petroleum 
Company in the Trucial Sheikhdoms, there are two com- 
panies exploring undemarcated areas beneath the sea. 
Complete with frogmen, shark cages and, at times, the 
assfstance of the world famous diver-explorer Commandant 
Cousteau, the Anglo-Iranian Oil Company is busy off Abu 
Dhabi and Dubai, and the Shell Company of Qatar Limited 
off the Qatar peninsula. 

Submarine exploration is notoriously expensive ; oil- 
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prospection there is said to cost anything up to seven times 
as much as prospection on land. Once the money risked 
turns out to be well spent, the chances that boundaries will 
be worth contesting are sure to multiply. In 1951, at the 
end of the Abu Dhabi arbitration case, the chief arbitrator, 
Lord Askwith, uttered the opinion that there were too 
many .“‘ ragged ends and unfilled blanks” beneath the 
Persian Gulf to warrant establishment of the “ hard linea- 
ments ” of a rule of law. It would be wise to tie up these 
before oil discoveries fray them further. 


Soviet Heavy Bombers 


BY A CORRESPONDENT 


HE development of Soviet heavy bombers falls into four 

distinct phases. Under the first and second five-year 
plans, the Soviet Union successfully developed a fleet of 
four-engined bombers—T.B.3s designed by A. N. 
Tupolev. In 1933 and 1934 the Russians possessed an 
operational fleet of several hundred four-engined heavy 
bombers. But in the second phase, the third five- 
year plan made little provision for the development of 
more modern long-range bombers and the T.B.3s were 
diverted to transport and training operations. In the five 
years before the outbreak of the war against Germany in 
June, 1941, the emphasis in Soviet aircraft production was 
on tactical light bombers and fighters. 

In the spring of 1942, Stalin decided to reform the ADD 
Command (the Long Range Air Force) and to increase its 
strength and the scope of its long-range bomber operations. 
This was the beginning of the third phase. The only real 
strategic Soviet bombers, however, in the later years of 
World War II were the four-engined T.B.7 and P.E.8. The 
bulk of the long-range bomber units were fitted with 
American medium bombers such as the B.25C. (Mitchell) 
or the Soviet twin-engined D.B.3 and Ilyushin’s I.L.4. By 
the end of World War II the effective operational bomber 
strength of the ADD was less than 500 bomber planes. They 
had no operational experience in the use of radar bomb 
sights or of navigational beam aids to bombing. The results 
they had achieved against targets in Germany, Poland and 
Rumania had been negligible and the standards of air 
crew training were low. 


But since the end of World War II, the Kremlin has laid 
much greater stress than ever before on the development of 
long-range bombers. Stalin was deeply impressed by the 
effects of the Anglo-American heavy bombing in Germany 
and of course by the atomic bombing of Japan, and he gave 
instructions for the speedy construction of a modern heavy 
bomber force. In the last few months of World War II, 
the Russians had the good fortune to secure two or three 
samples of the American B.29 Superfortresses which were 
forced to land in Soviet Far Eastern territory. By the end 
of 1946 they had begun series production of a similar 
machine which was to be their ‘first postwar strategic 
heavy bomber, the Tupolev 4 ; later versions, fitted with 
more powerful engines, were designated TU72. 


This Soviet Superfortress type was originally fitted with 
four engines of 2,200 hp each ; it can carry ten tons of 
bombs (or an atomic bomb) for a radius of action of nearly 
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2,000 miles, By 1951, however, the power of the radial 
engines had been stepped up to some 3,000 hp. The 
later Tupolev heavy bombers have a radius of combat 
action of 2,500 to 3,000 miles, and this is probably 
the maximum range of all but a few Soviet atom bomb- 
carrying aircraft today. It must be remembered, however, 
that the Soviet Union has developed flight refuelling and 
this should be practicable in wartime in the Pacific area 
due south of Alaska en route for the United States. It 
would give the latest jet or non-jet bombers a combat 
radius of action of over 4,000 miles. 

The last official statement on the size of the Soviet 
strategic bomber force came from General Twining who 
said early in 1953 that the Soviet Union had about 1,000 
four-engined Tupolev bombers in its strategic air force. 
But these bombers are becoming obsolescent. With a 
maximum speed of only 350 mph, they will be as vulner- 
able to attack by jet fighters as were the B.29s in Korea 
by Communist MiG 15s. The development of Soviet jet 
bombers is therefore of great importance. 

The new Russian heavy jet bomber’ with swept wings 
which was shown at the Soviet flypast over Moscow last 
May Day has revived speculation on the present and future 
operational capacity of the Soviet long-range jet bomber 
force. It is certain that the Russians have not, at the 
moment, a large number of jet bombers in their squadrons 
comparable with the American six-jet B.47 ; but they have 
ample numbers of medium bombers comparable with the 
British Canberra, such as the Tupolev 10 and the Ulyushin 
28. In the first five years after World War II, the develop- 
ment of heavy jet bombers in Russia was slow, despite the 
great help received from German advisers. The 4-jet 
Ilyushin 16, though ready for flight trials by 1946, did not 
go into series production. Since 1951, however, there have 
been persistent reports of the development of long-range 
four- and six-jet bombers in the Soviet Union and the last 
six to nine months have yielded more precise information 
about them. 


Progress with Jets 


There seem to be at least three types of jet bombers 
which may shortly equip a number of the Soviet long-range 
bomber squadrons. First there is the bomber with six 
turbo-prop engines associated with the Soviet designers 
Tupolev, Ilyushin and Gurevich, who was one of the MiG 
15 design team. This bomber has been named the TUG 
75, and photographs of it were published last year. Its 
top speed is unlikely to be more than 425 mph so that it 
is much slower than the American B.52. The TUG 75 
may have a combat radius of action of about 3,000 miles, 
which is comparable with the B.52. Then there is the 
Ilyushin bomber with 4 turbo-prop engines which is 
reported to be rather smaller than the 8-jet B.52 and 
probably has a combat radius of about 2,500 miles. 

Finally there is the large 4-jet heavy bomber which flew 
in the air display over Moscow last May. This was a pure 
jet and not a turbo-prop machine, comparable in size with 
the B.52; for an aircraft of this size, the engines would 
need to be about 15,000 lb thrust apiece. If this is true, 
it means that the Russians have a jet engine as powerful as 
any at present in use or under active development in 
western air forces. The top speed of this new Soviet 4-jet 
bomber may well be about 625-650 mph—roughly as fast 
as the American B.§2 or the big British bombers. 
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British 


steel brings 


the harvest home 


A modern farmer has to be a weather-prophet, a business man, 
a biologist, almost a chemist — and an expert on machines. 
Wherever men till the soil, steel machines are there to help them. In one 
single month this year over 10,000 tractors and 5,000 tons of agricultural machinery 
left Britain for farms all over the world. No other material can do the 
jobs that steel does. Wherever there is steel there is British steel. 


British steel leads the world 


THE BRITISH TRON AND STEEL FEDERATION 
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More electricity for Britain ... 
forty great power stations built 
in six years... and power 
output increased by 50 per cent! 
As the new turbines and 
generators are set whirring, as 
more current is produced, new 
transformers and switchgear 
distribute and control it. 

Much of this equipment for 
generation and supply is made 
by The ENGLISH ELECTRIC 
Company ... and also much of 
the equipment by which 
electricity is put to use in the 
service of industry, agriculture, 
transport, and the private 
citizen. 





As electricity reaches deeper 
into the quiet countryside, it 
brings not only light and 
comfort, but power for our 
basic industry : food production. 
It drives much farm machinery 
—milking-machines and 
separators, threshing-machines, 
elevators and the like—and 
gives warmth and light to 
increase the yield from poultry 
and other stock. 

By helping to bring this power 
to'more and more country- 
dwellers—already to 70 per cent 
more farms than in 1948— 
ENGLISH ELECTRIC is playing its 
part in the vital task of filling 
Britain’s larder. 
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"ENGLISH ELECTRIC 





The ENGLISH ELECTRIC Company Limited, Queens House, Kingsway, Loadoa, W.C.2 
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Popular Investment 


ecg months ago, to a blare of trumpets, dealers in 

Wall Street began selling shares against regular 
monthly payments. The cavalry of American investors 
walked, trotted, but did not charge in answer to the 
call. Two months ago, to the blast of a single bugle, the 
Whitehead Industrial Trust inaugurated a similar 
scheme of instalment buying in this country. It must 
be doubted whether the infantry of British investors will 
break ranks to answer this summoris, Yet investment 
is passing into the hands of institutions, and if the post- 
war redistribution of income is to work, the saving habit 
and the flow of investment must come from lower 
incomes more directly than through insurance premiums 
or pension contributions. 

Britain can learn much from the United States. To 
learn should be to paraphrase, not simply to copy. The 
disconcerting fact is that while the scheme for buying 
shares against monthly payments in the United States 
has been successful enough to justify its continuance, the 
volume of new funds it has attracted into the stock 
markets has been less than was expected. At the end of 
five months of-exhortation and advertising there were 
about 19,000 active monthly and quarterly investment 
plans on the dealers’ books ; about 120,000 shares, 
involving close on $4 million, had been bought under 
these schemes and total commitments to go on buying — 
commitments which can be revoked at will—approached 
$45 million. Since the initial flurry there has been a 
fall in the rate at which the new plans have been con- 
cluded, but, even so, between 100 and 150 schemes a 
day are being started. Monthly payments account for 
about 58 per cent of the business, with an average invest- 
ment of about $70 a month. Quarterly payments, at an 
average rate of about $90, make up the rest. The plans 
have tapped a new, though tiny, market, for it is esti- 


mated that some go per cent of the investors under these . 


schemes have never before owned equity stocks. It is 
much more a market of “ white collars ” than of “ dirty 
shirts.” The market has been broadened to this.extent 
without drawing money away from the popular “ mutual 
funds,” but the inflow of business has not been big 
enough to make the instalment schemes a highly profit- 
able business for the dealers themselves. Their commis- 
sion barely covers the cost of launching and keeping the 
schemes afloat ; the dealers’ own outside agents may 
prefer to sell units in “ mutual funds ” where their rates 
of commission are higher. For the broker himself, the 
schemes so far are attractive only to the extent that 
collateral business has followed from the new contact. 

The monthly investment plans have thus only just 
scraped out a corner for themselves “in the giant 
American ‘stock market, even though they were started 
in the fairest of all climates. In the United States the 
scheme was launched just at the right moment, when 
stock market values first began to climb ; in Britain the 
boom is at least eight months old. The plan was fully 
backed by the prestige and power of the New York 
Stock Exchange and supported by extensive publicity ; 
dealers in the London Exchange cannot, of course, 
advertise. Above all, the American plans were 
inaugurated in a country where thrift is not looked upon 
as an outmoded virtue nor investmetnt in shares as 
suspicious behaviour. 

What sort of chance do similar arrangements stand 
in Britain, where the circumstances are so much less 
propitious ? All the evidence suggests little chance. 
In times of great. Stock Exchange activity, officials 
observe some increase in the demand for the lists of 
brokers willing to act for individuals lacking introduc- 
tions, though the brokers who put their names on that 


list as a matter of policy have rarely gained a worth- 
while client from it. The unit trusts, the obvious outlet 
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for the small investor, have been selling more units 
than they did a year ago. But most trusts still 
have a large number of uncancelled units on their books 
available for sale if the demand were there. It seems 
that the unit trusts are still attracting the type of investor 
whom they attracted in the past; the average new invest- 
ment is still as high as £300. And the successful issue 
by the Bank Insurance group of units heavily weighted 
by investment trust shares hints, though nothing 
more, that the unit trust market is still dominated by 
the “nest egg” investor who has some inkling of the 
principles of investment. The failure of the scheme 
by the Orthodox Unit Trust to sell its units in 
factories against small but regular payments from wages 
strengthens this conclusion. That attempt broke down 
because the workers were apathetic and the managers 
had their doubts what the workers would say if the 
units depreciated in value. 

Bravely, perhaps rashly, the Whitehead Industrial 
Trust has gone out into this unfavourable weather with 
its own scheme for selling shares against monthly cash 
payments. The details of its plan follow closely those 
of the American models, with the important difference 
that the trust is not a member of the stock exchange— 
it is an issuing house that happens also to be a dealer in 
stock and shares authorised by the Board of Trade. 
Therefore, the Trust can advertise its scheme. Any 
orders it receives will be passed on to brokers who will 
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retain all the commission on the transactions. The Trust 
provides an expensive handling and advisory service, the 
reward for which will be indirect but possibly sub- 
stantial. With each of its advertising pamphlets, the 
Trust sent out a prepaid business reply card, which the 
potential investor is asked to fill in if he wants details 
of the Trust’s new issues ; the hope seems to be that 
these new investors will swell the list of the Trust’s 
clients receiving a slice of its new issues on underwriting 
terms. Reference is also made to high yielding ordinary 
shares as possible though risky outlets for investment ; 
most of the Trust’s new issues have been pitched on a 
yield basis of between 10 and 15 per cent. The danger 
is that the small investor may learn to think of these 
yields as consistent with sober investment policy. 

The conclusion must be that there is little prospect 
for monthly instalment plans in this country. Can any- 
thing encouraging the wider ownership of shares be put 
in its place ? There does seem to be one opportunity : 
that is to give a fresh impetus to the sale of trust units. 
The unit trust does offer the investor a spread of risks 
and dealing and procedures fully protected by law, 
though the effective cost of dealing to the investor is 
usually higher than in an industrial blue chip on the 
Stock Exchange. A fresh drive in this direction, if it is 
to gain any success at all, would require publicity that 
not merely sold a product but educated the buyer too. 
But no one should expect miracles. 


Moving Britain’s Meat 


FEW weeks ago, the 574 meat trucks that British 

Road Services has owned since 1947 were put 
up for public tender. Meat haulage businesses were 
specifically exempted from nationalisation ; they were 
thought to be sufficiently well organised already under 
the national “pool” that began during the war and 
lasted as long as meat rationing. But almost one-third 
of the chartered meat fleet did in fact eventually 
fall into the hands of the Road Haulage Executive. 
‘This was through the acquisition of other road haulage 
businesses, including the vehicles operated by the old 
railway companies, and through voluntary sales. Most 
of this fleet has since been on charter to other firms ; 
firstly, to Meat Transport Organisation, Ltd. (MTOL), 
the company hurriedly formed at the beginning of the 
war to operate the transport pool; and secondly, since 
last July, to United Carriers, Ltd. (UCL), its privately 
organised successor. 

The appearance of UCL after the meat trade 
was decontrolled—an attempt to replace a public 
monopoly with a private organisation run on broadly 
similar lines—has caused some controversy inside the 
meat haulage business. But UCL has now obtained 
the support of more than three-quarters of the chartered 
hauliers (i.c., those engaged in meat haulage alone, 
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and formerly under contract to the national pool), 
owning some two-fifths of that section of the meat fleet ; 
and between a third and a half of the contracting or 
casual hauliers, with some 40 per cent of the fleet that 
carries meat in conjunction with other commodities, 
have also decided to join. As a result of preliminary 
enquiries amongst potential buyers, the Road Haulage 
Disposals Board has arranged for the BRS vehicles to 
be sold in six lots, one large lot containing 497 vehicles 
and five smaller lots ranging in size from 50 vehicles 
to two. Tendering will not be completed before 
October, but it is expected that a company will be 
formed by the meat carriers making up UCL to pur- 
chase the bulk of these vehicles, which they are already 
operating on charter. If this happens, then the pro- 
portion of chartered vehicles owned by members of 
UCL will rise from two-fifths to about three-quarters. 

Although the members of the new organisation retain 
their individual entity, the form of organisation that 
has been adopted definitely prevents independent 
operation. All except a handful of member firms have 
subscribed £75 apiece towards the share capital of 
UCL, and are committed to membership for a mini- 
mum initial period of two years. Chartered hauliers 
hand over their accounts to UCL for collection, in 
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return for weekly payments for expenditure incurred 
on work done, plus an additional ro per cent of their 
own gross takings, and a share in any profits the whole 
organisation makes after dividends have been paid to 
shareholders. Casual hauliers, who must obtain their 
contracts through or with the approval of the organisa- 
tion, receive their gross takings less a Io per cent 
deduction for administrative costs and “ development.” 

The principal advantage that a small haulier sees in 
such an organisation is that work will be shared out 
“equitably.” For the fifteen years of government 
control this has been the 
established practice in the 
meat trade and it has 
apparently appeared to 
most of the hauliers to be 
a convenient arrangement 
worth continuing, even 
though the premium they 
pay for it is high. Meat 
traffic is usually one-way 
traffic, and UCL claims 
that it will be able to 
arrange return loads of 
butter, margarine, and 
other “clean-case”” goods 
more ably than the hauliers 
could themselves. The 
control and “levelling 
out” of freight rates, the 
sharing of business, and 
the fixing of profit margins 
could certainly lead to the 
retention in business of too 
many inefficient firms. This 
has caused a number of the 
largest charter hauliers 
who are confident § of 
expanding to their share in 
the business, to remain 
outside UCL and they may 
act as pacemakers in technical and sanitary improve- 
ments for the rest ; but it is not a consideration that 
distresses many of the small men. 


United Carriers will by no means have a monopoly 
of meat traffic. In the first place, the Ministry of 
Food contract with MTOL came to an end on 
July 5th, and anybody with an “A” or “B™” licence 
has been able to advertise and compete for work, 
and anyone in the meat business with a “C” 
licence to carry his own meat. Although some 
1,100 of the 1,500 or so chartered vehicles, which carry 
most of the business, will remain in the new private 
pool for the next two years, plus approximately 700 
or 800 of the 1,800 vehicles engaged on casual work, 
some 20,000 or more “C” licence vehicles are run by 
butchers, farmers, and cold storage depots up and down 
the country and are “predominantly engaged” 
in the transport of meat. Most of this work will be 
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local ; for longer distance haulage UCL will meet with 
competition from the railways. Equipped with large 
numbers of specially insulated or ventilated meat con- 
tainers and waggons, the railways have been responsible 
for transporting about one-third of the meat that has 
been moved around the country in each of the last few 
years. The total “lifted” by all forms of transport in 
a year comes to about 5 million tons, but this total 
includes a very large degree of double counting, 
arising from the movement of meat by road or rail more 
than once. As rail hauls tend to be longer than road 
hauls, the railways prob- 
ably have a somewhat 
larger share in terms of 
ton-miles. With their new 
powers to vary freight 

Sear ae charges, the regions should 
at i PO ARES now be able to compete 
ir-® Main sheep rearing areos more effectively still with 
road. hauliers. 

Livestock movements, 
which in recent years have 
amounted to a total “ lift ” 
of about 132 million tons, 
almost equally divided 
between road and rail, are 
entirely outside the hands 
of UCL, even though the 
Government pool was 
responsible for transporting 
cattle from collecting 
centres to the slaughter- 
houses. Livestock hauliers 
were left free to compete 
for the work of carrying 
cattle from the farm gate to 
the collecting centres ; they 
have, perhaps as a result, 
almost unanimously 
declined UCL’s invitation. 
There are perhaps 4,000 
or 5,000 vehicles carrying livestock under “A” or 
“B” licences and a further 5,000 or so “C” licence 
lorries and vans working mainly in this type of traffic. 


Most of these hauliers are small men owning one 
or two trucks each ; there are very few firms with more 
than’ 20 vehicles. In most parts of the country they 
have set about organising their own regional pools. 
These vary from the one centred in Reading, which is 
almost as formally organised as UCL, to others further 
north that have been limited merely to the working out 
of agreed rate schedules and to arranging contracts with 
the local transport officer of the Fatstock Marketing 
Corporation. The bacon and ham division of the 
Ministry of Food was inherited almost in its entirety by 
the Fatstock Marketing Corporation. UCL succeeded 
in obtaining the Corporation’s meat contract, but it 
failed to obtain a similar contract for livestock. The 
regional groups of livestock hauliers will now handle 
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most of this business, which will, however, account for 
only about a fifth of all livestock movements by 
road. The remainder is expected to be handled by 
farmers and purchasing butchers using their own “C” 
licence vehicles or dealing direct with a local haulier. 
Meat_has now been off the ration for about two 
months."*The pattern of distribution, after fifteen years 
of close control, will obviously take some little time to 
fall into decipherable shape. In 1953, meat consumption 
totalled 24 million tons, compared with 23 million tons 
before the war ; just over half of total supplies came 
from home production, compared with just under half 
in the mid ’thirties. The movement of meat between 


farm gate, port, and the customer goes through an 


intricate network. Ninety per cent of recent imports 
have arrived at the specially equipped ports located on 
the- four principal English river estuaries—Thames, 
Mersey, Humber and the Bristol Channel. About 
300,000 to 400,000 head of Irish cattle arrive each year 





Wool Prices Fall 


HE Achilles heel of the sterling area has been briefly 
T on view this week. The new season’s Dominion wool 
auctions opened in Adelaide and Sydney at the beginning 
of the week, followed by South Africa at the end of the 
week, London starts up next week and New Zealand on 
October 27th. So far prices from Australia show a fall of 
rather more than 10 per cent compared with last season’s 
close, thus confirming and carrying a little further the 
marked decline at the London July auctions (the only 
important between seasons sale). Any monetary system 
that includes Australia and the Australian wool cheque 
(about £400 million last season) on the credit side of its 
balance sheet must be susceptible to downward movements 
in the price of wool. The present decline is not so far an 
occasion for either alarm or despondency ; on the improb- 
able assumption of neither a further decline nor a recovery 
the present fall would involve an inroad of the order of 
£25 to £30 million into Australia’s wool earnings, and that 
would embarrass no one seriously. 

Naturally if the decline were to go much further the 
occasion for reassessment would have arrived, and at the 
moment it is still not certain that the fall has stopped 
or a new basis found. It can however be claimed that the 
trade is not behaving as though it expected the bottom to 
fall out of the wool market. Bradford tops, after a 
downward readjustment of their nominal holiday period 
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at west coast ports ranging from Glasgow in Scotland, 
to Fishguard in Wales. A further 16 million head are 
driven off British farms each year to the 3,700 licensed 
abattoirs. After slaughtering, the meat may be sold at 
one of the six or seven principal markets or at one of the 
hundreds of meat depots spread across this country. 
Some of it is stored in the 320 public cold storage 
depots. Eventually all of it finds its way to the 36,000 
local butcher shops serving towns and villages through- 
out the land and to the countless catering establish- 
ments that use meat. This is an industry that has had 
fifteen years of security in its fetters ; and for the first 
few months of free trading a caretaker organisation in 
the meat transport business may serve a useful purpose 
while carriers regain their feet amidst this complicated 
pattern. But in the long run the test is still service to 
the customer ; and it is very doubtful indeed whether 
this will best be supplied by businessmen who put 
security before freedom to compete. 





quotations, are closely in line with raw wool. So is the 
London wool futures market, but without any rush to cover 
in it such as both producers and consumers might have made 
if they had really lost faith in the commodity. Most signifi- 
cant, the sale of English wool in Bradford on Wednesday 
showed strong home trade buying at prices fully firm com- 
pared with the English wool sale in Leicester last July. 
This was largely crossbred wool of combing quality and 
confirms the verdict of the Australian auctions that the 
weakness is concentrated on merinos while demand for 
crossbreds remains strong. 


Balanced Supplies 


HERE is no evidence of a cumbersome surplus of wool. 

As supplies and probable consumption look at the 
moment there is a surplus this season (beginning July 1, 
1954) of only a little over 100 million lb clean weight, taking 
the world consumption at 2,470 million lb (the second 
quarter’s rate), the new clip at 2,550 million lb, and the 
surplus of American wool in the Commodity Credit Cor- 
poration at 58 million lb. The figures contain plenty of 
margin for error ; they are based on the assumption, which 
is no certainty, that the surpluses in South America have 
been cleared apart from a relatively small accumulation of 
carpet quality wools in Argentina and that consumption 
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will be maintained at recent levels, which seems justified by 
the fact that public spending power remains high. 

It does not appear that there is any major trend adverse 
to wool consumption yet in operation, though there are in 
some countries, including Britain, signs of a shift towards 
the cheaper qualities of wool. The marked narrowing 
of the difference between merinos and combing style cross- 
breds has something to do with this. In one particular 
the trend to introduce synthetics into wool cloths has 
actually been checked. The US Army, after prolonged 
experimenting with uniform cloths containing 15 per cent 
nylon, is in process of placing large orders for a pure wool 
serge ; the only question is understood to be the period 
over which the orders will be spread. 

The exceptionally fine wool season just ended owed much 
in its first half at least to rebuilding of trade stocks to the 
level needed to carry a much increased volume of business. 
That refilling of the pipe line, once accomplished, will not 
be repeated. Had spinners and topmakers still been short, 
the London July auctions, which provide the only quick 
supplies between the seasons, would not have shown lower 
prices, and Bradford would not now be able to adopt a 
cautious buying attitude in Australia. But Bradford buyers 
are moving cautiously, taking full advantage from the facts 
that the Russians are out of the market, the Americans have 
about 58 million !b of Commodity Credit Corporation wool 
to fall back upon, and’ the Japanese are terribly short. of 
sterling. These factors are still at work and prices may sag 
a little further. Wool is not scarce at the mills, but it 
remains a question whether Bradford and Western Europe 
are not in some need of New Zealand type crossbred wools. 
The New Zealand auctions do not start until late October, 
and wool bought there will not be available in the mills 
until the new year. Next week’s London auctions are 
therefore the only source of prompt supplies. 


Buoyant Reserves 


HE gold and dollar reserves, when the special and 
r seasonal factors that affected them in August have 
been taken into account, are still showing a heartening 
buoyancy—though no longer, of course, the exceptional 
rising trend that was enjoyed last spring. The total reserve 
at end-August was $2,918 million, or $95 million less than 
at end-July, but the figures were again dominated by a 
large capital payment—the $112 million transferred to the 
International Monetary Fund in order to reduce its holding 
of sterling to the basic level and thus to wipe the slate clean 
of the dollars that Britain bought from it during the crisis 
of 1947-48. American defence aid received during the 
month was slightly less than in July, at $11 million. If 
these two items are excluded, it will be seen that there was 
a “true” surplus of $6 million. This is the smallest 
surplus since last autumn ; but since this, as the recent 
trend of sterling has plainly shown, is the period of seasonal 
strain, it cannot be regarded as unsatisfactory. In August, 
1953, there was a deficit of $6 million, followed by one of 
$11 million in September. 


The improvement upon the performance of last year’ 


was wholly due to the EPU portion of the account, which 
produced a gold receipt by Britain of $11 million (on 
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account of transactions in July), whereas twelve months 
ago Britain was paying gold to EPU. The September 
settlement with EPU will involve a gold payment of 
$11 million, since Britain’s account for August showed a 
deficit of £8 million, of which one-half has to be dis- 


TREND OF DOLLAR SURPLUS 
($ million) 
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June, 1953.... | + 18] + 10] + 8] + 28| + 46} 2,367 
July, 1953....] + 53] + 2] + 51} + 36) + 89) 2,456 
Aug.,1953....| — 6|— 6]. Nil | + 19] + 13| 2,469 
Sept.,1953....| — 11] — 151+ 4] + 28| + 17] 2.486 
Oct., 1953.... | + 21] + 6] + 15] + 13) + 4} 2520 
Nov.,1953.... | + 17] — 15] + 32} + 24! + 41/ 2561 
Dec, 1953.... | +118] + 4] +114] + 20| — 43%) 2,518 
Jan., 1954....} + 10] — 4] + 14] + 15/ + 25| 2,543 
Feb., 1954....§ + 9) + 7} + 23+ 31! + 40! 2,583 
Mar., 1954....] + 88| + 2] + 86] + 14! +102| 2.685 
April,1954... +126} + 7] +119}+ 9, +4135); 2,820 
May, 1954.... | +159} + 39/| +1201 + 6/ +165} 2,985 
June, 1954.... |} + 29) +15! + 141+ 3)|4+ 32) 3,017 
July, 1954.... | + 76] + 4 | + 80} + 15|— 4% 3,013 
Aug., 1954. + 64+ N1}— 514+ nH! — 958 2918 


* After taking account of the payment of $181 million on 
December 3lst for the service of United States and Canadian 
lines of credit, the United States lend-lease loan and the ERP joan. 

t After taking account of payments totalling $99 million in 
mid-July direct to creditor countries in EPU in initial settlement. 
of the U.K.’s overdraft with the Union. 

J EPU settlements in any month depend on the surplus or 
deficit with Europe in the previous month. 

§ After payment of $112 to IMF for “ repurchase” of sterling. 


charged in gold. It is understood that this deficit arises 
from a draft by France on her London balances in August 
in order to make a repayment to the British Government 
this month. The two operations will naturally be self 
cancelling. 


Coal and the Boom 


N° signs of any significant slackening in the industrial 
boom can be traced in the latest statistics of output. 
Production in July appears to have been about § per cent 
higher than a year before ; allowing for the shifting in- 
cidence of holidays within industry, this is roughly in line 
with the increase of some 6 per cent achieved during the 
previous twelve months. In its latest bulletin, the London 
and Cambridge Economic Service estimates that a con- 
tinued growth at § per cent per year would take the 
industrial index by the end of the year to about 130 
(1948= 100), and make the average for 1954 about 128, 
or 6 per cent higher than in 1953. Assumptions that 
output either remained constant until the end of the year 
at the June level, or that it regained the sharper rate of 
increase attained between mid-1952 and mid-1953, would 
give a range of 127-134 for the figure at the end of this 
year, but would not affect the annual average much. Indus- 
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try this year is benefiting from high and steady demand, full 
employment of machinery, much of it new, and improved 
supplies of materials. 

Only one material, for a time, seemed liable to limit the 
growth of output this year. The bulletin comments upon 
the slow rise of coal output, particularly by comparison with 
other sectors of the economy, and its possible implications. 
In the last five years industrial output has risen by more 
than 20 per cent, while coal output has risen by less than 9 
per cent. Industry, including gas and electricity, increased 
its consumption by only 11 per cent, while the railways have 
cut their consumption by a million tons a year ; supplies 
to other consumers have been broadly unchanged. Over 
the five years, fluctuations from the general trend have been 
taken care of by using stocks of coal and varying exports 
and imports. But stocks offer smaller margins this winter ; 
the surplus coal saved in 1952-53 has by now mainly been 
used up. 

On August 21st total stocks of coal amounted to about 
16 million tons, 13 million tons less than a year before. 
Cumulative output from the mines, at the end of last week, 
was just under 24 million tons up on the year. Nobody 
in the industry now hopes that the increase of about 5} 
million tons that was aimed at by the Coal Board and the 
miners’ leaders can now be achieved ; it is being questioned 
whether the increase during the full year will actually exceed 
3 million tons. The London and Cambridge bulletin, 
working on figures to mid-July, holds that stocks at the 
beginning of the winter might total about 18 million tons, 
much less than in 19§2 or 1953, and considerably less than 
the industry now considers desirable in consumers’ stocks 
alone. That assumes imports of about a million tons, which 
may certainly be as much as the Coal Board can land by the 
end of October ; but the current indications are that it may 
bring in considerably more coal than that during this 
winter. 


Gussies Opportunities 


OUNDING along at record prices (they touched 115s. 6d. 
B on Thursday) the §s. ordinary shares of Great Universal 
Stores mark the investors’ satisfaction with the record divi- 
dend and profits for the year ended March 31st. The 
buoyant market also shows investors’ conviction that the 
period of growth in that enterprise is not yet over. Mr 
Isaac Wolfson, the chairman and managing director, does 
not dissent from that view. His speech which accompanies 
the full accounts gives this summary: 

Given normal circumstances, I have every confidence that 

the expansion we have seen in the past will continue in 
the future, and that. our turnover which, I am of the 
opinion, is already as great as any similar undertaking in 
Europe, has many opportunities for further increase. 
Finally, I am pleased to state that for the period to date 
sales volume and consequent profits again show 4a satis- 
factory increase as compared with the same period last year. 
What are the factors in the expansion that has carried 
the consolidated balance sheet total up to £80.3 million on 
March 31st, compared with £67.2 million a year earlier ? 
There is first the company’s vigorous policy of expansion. 
Mr Wolfson is for ever buying something (though he has 
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also been doing some judicious pruning on the manufac- 
turing side of the business). And he is still buying ; on 
Thursday he announced that he had on August 31 sought 
permission to issue one “A” ordinary share in exchange 
for each ordinary share of Jones and Higgins. ‘Thus he 
improves on his previous offer of {£4 tos. and 
Henry Ansbacher’s offer of £5, after the Jones and Higgins 
directors had dug in their toes and announced that the 
shares were worth £6 on asset values. Secondly, there is 
the group’s mail order business—its traditional backbone— 
which Mr Wolfson announces has developed significantly 
during the year, and last but not least there is hire 
purchase. 

The group accounts show gross hire purchase debts of 
£40.4 million, compared with £33.5 million, and other 
instalment debts (not strictly hire purchase) of £11 million, 
compared with £7.5 million. The accounts cover a period 
before the hire purchase restrictions were withdrawn, but 
in furniture, which is one of the biggest (textiles and 
clothing is the biggest) sections of the business, hire pur- 
chase was not recently restricted. There is nothing 
apologetic in Mr Wolfson’s attitude to hire purchase. He 
believes that it contributes to a higher standard of living, 
good citizenship and responsibility. Who finances this 
enterprise ? Great Universal Stores does not apparently 
discount his hire purchase paper in the market to any great 
extent. The group has no overdraft. in this country, but 
has borrowed from the banks {2.7 million, against {2.3 
million ; for the Canadian and South African businesses he 
has other loans of £607,000, against £398,000, and his 
creditors, accrued charges and bills payable are {19.8 
million, compared with £18.1 million. By far the greatest 
part of this last item is matched by physical stocks of {16.2 
million, against {16.1 million. 

Save to a small extent, the hire purchase finance is there- 
fore being financed with shareholders’ money ; the reserves 
(including tax reserves) of £27.1 million, against {20.7 
million. The group has carried £3.2 million, against {2.4 
million, to revenue reserves this year. But shareholders, who 
reap the benefit, should have no complaints. 


Wide Screens and Small Cinemas 


~~ 


HE improved trading results announced this week by 
+ the J. Arthur Rank Organisation (which are discussed 
in a Company Note on page 766) offer fresh evidence that 
the sharp decline in business at the box-office experienced 
between 1950 and mid-1953 has for the present been 
checked. But they also tend to confirm what the recent 
Board of Trade statistics of the cinema trade have sug- 
gested—that it is the large cinemas which have achieved the 
lion’s share of this modest recovery, leaving a significant 
proportion of the independent exhibitors who operate 
smaller halls in circumstances that are still worsening. 

Those hardest hit are not the very smallest cinemas, tiny 
halls with fewer than 250 seats ; such village cinemas often 
enjoy a monopoly position simply because more powerful 
competitors can find more profitable ways to employ their 
money than by opening other cinemas nearby. It is the 
cinemas with between 250 and 1,000 seats—which will 
include a large proportion of small urban halls that are 
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subjected to the competition of the circuits “ super- 
cinemas ”"—that were continuing to decline in admissions 
and net takings until the reductions in Entertain- 
ments Tax and the recent effective reduction in the Eady 
levy began to operate. These small cinemas cannot manage 
with the tiny staff of the village halls ; their wages costs 
alone account for a significantly larger percentage of net 
takings than wages in the largest cinemas—where business 
has in any case been improving in the last twelve months. 

Some share of the credit for halting the general decline 
in cinema business, guess it how one will, must go to the 
wider screens and the three-dimensional novelties that have 
blossomed in British cinemas since last summer ; and this 
is the grimmest omen of all for the small cinema. Not all 
of these cinemas are physically large enough to instal wide 
screens without sharply reducing the number of saleable 
seats. But the difficulty that affects most of them is simply 
finding the money to convert for these new visual tech- 
niques ; the much higher initial costs of “ stereophonics,” 
for what that is worth, may put such added refinements 
quite out of reach. It is hardly surprising that such inde- 
pendent exhibitors should constitute a very hard core of 
opposition to suggestions that the exhibitors should make 
any considerable concessions to other sections of the industry 
when it comes to sharing out the benefits of reduction in 
Entertainments Duty. They cannot afford the generosity of 
the larger circuits—who have of course a foot in more than 
one of the industry’s camps. 


A Plum from Vickers 


FTER Vickers had reacquired the majority interest (75 
per cent this time) in English Steel Corporation and 
after it had become evident that orders for the Viscount 
were rolling in, the reappearance of the company as a big 
borrower in the capital market causes no surprise. Yet the 
absorption of working capital into this great engineering, 
shipbuilding, aircraft manufacturing and armament group 
is noteworthy. No less than £15.3 million government 
stock (which realised £14 million cash) came in in 1951 
from the nationalisation of English Steel. Vickers paid out 
£74 million to re-acquire its stake in the equity. The whole 
of the remaining £63 million and all the rest of the liquid 
assets at the date of the last balance sheet have been virtually 
absorbed into the business and the group is now a borrower 
from its bankers. Moreover, it is worth remembering that 
English Steel is no longer financed wholly by its owners— 
Vickers and Cammell Laird: £10 million of Government 
money remains in the business on a prior charge, of which 
Vickers has in effect the benefit of £74 million. 

So Vickers comes to market—technically to its stock- 
holders and debenture holders for money—and the offer is 
such that the money will be forthcoming eagerly. Share- 
holders are offered, as briefly reported last week, 
3,078,871 ordinary {1 shares at 27s. 6d. in the ratio 
of one for eight and without participation in the interim 
dividend due in October this year, which the board now 
reveals will probably be 2} per cent. The existing ordinary 
shares stand at 39s. 6d., so that stockholders are offered 
something worth while. The new shares were quoted at 
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13s. 6d. premium when dealings began, then touched 148. 
premium before coming down to 13s. 13d. premium. 

For the bulk of its new money Vickers is in the fashion 
in issuing an unsecured loan stock—{6 million of 4 per 
cent stock 1962/69 at £984. It is offered—not as rights 
—to stockholders and debenture holders. They should 
use their opportunity. The stock is likely to enjoy a ready 
market with the institutions. Redeemable at {102 between 
1962 and 1964, at {101 between 1964 and 1967 and finally 
at par after 1967, it gives a running yield of £4 1s. 3d. per 
cent, a redemption yield of about £4 3s. to redemption at 
the last date and of about £4 10s. to redemption at the 
earliest date. It enjoys attractive security in that the com- 
pany will be precluded from creating additional mortgages 
in front of it for more than about {2,850,000 and the 
operating subsidiary Vickers-Amstrongs will be forbidden 
to raise mortgages outside the group, while its temporary 
borrowings will be limited to about £4 million. 

Flanked by the directors’ cautious forecast that Vickers 
group earnings this year will not be less than those for 
1953 and by balance sheet assets of more than £62 million, 
the institutions may think the new stock is just what they 
want and be willing to pay a modest premium for it. The 
board is fortunate in being able to woo those powerful 
investors without neglecting the true interests of the com- 
pany. Apart from the possibility of English Steel being 
re-nationalised, there is justification for an armament com- 
pany such as Vickers raising part of its capital by medium 
term finance. Sooner or later the peak of rearmament must 
pass and it would be handy to have some capital falling 
due for repayment just when the volume of stock and work 
in progress was running down. 


FCI Lends More 


INANCE Corporation for Industry, the City institu- 
F tion that finds finance for big industrial enter- 
prises to which for one reason or another normal 
sources of finance are not available, has again increased 
the scope of its activities. For the year ended March 31st, 
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the chairman, Lord Bruce, announces {11 million of new 
business compared with between £4 and £5 million in the 
previous year. The record is the more remarkable in that 


the biggest of the Corporation’s activities—the financing of 


the steel industry—was declining during the period. In 
the period when steel was threatened with nationalisation 
but not yet nationalised Lord Bruce made it his special 
task to help the industry find the money for its great 
development programme. With the Steel Company of Wales 
a big customer the investments in steel had by March of 
last year reached nearly £393 million. This year the 
investment had come down to £36.3 million and the 
Corporation obviously could have reduced its steel invest- 
ments further by calling upon the Realisation Agency to 
take over with Government money. 

But Lord Bruce is in no hurry to get out of steel. He 
foresees a new demand for finance from a newly constituted 
privately owned steel industry, and in his mind but not 
on paper, holds the steel money available for steel again. 
Meanwhile the Corporation has received a handsome sum 
(£24 million) in compensation for the loss of its rights 
to convert its loans largely to Steel Company of Wales 
into equities—a right that was lost when steel was 
nationalised. The compensation brings the Corporation’s 
net profit for the year up from £200,962 to {£2,652,474, 
and the whole profit is again employed in writing down 
investments ; the institutions who have subscribed the share 
capital are not greedy for dividends. 

The non-steel activities of FCI have been expanding. 
The non-steel investments are up from £21.4 million to 
{22.6 million and the commitments for future loans from 
£11} millions to £18.3 millions. When allowance is made 
for the fact that these figures conceal some substantial 
repayments of investments—for example the sale of the 
Perkins shares—the growth has been substantial. It 
includes the backing that has been given to Air Finance. 
And it includes some quite exceptional risks that the cor- 
poration has thought it right to take in the public interest. 
One of these—the sinking of £84 million into Petro- 
chemicals—is still in the category of “risk capital.” The 
_company is, however, now understood to be making a trad- 
ing profit, though not yet enough to cover depreciation and 
interest on borrowed money. Some day, no doubt, a 
capital reconstruction will have to take place. 


Local Financing 


‘HE Treasury has now fulfilled the Government’s promise 
+ of June 4th to relax some of the rules under which 
local authorities borrow money from the Public Works 
Loans Board. The effect of the letter that has been sent 
to local authorities is that the Public Works Loan Com- 
missioners have been given discretion to waive for certain 
loans the condition requiring the loans to be repaid in the 
maximum period authorised for repayment by the sanction- 
ing department. Thus local authorities who finance their 


programmes can, if they wish, borrow shorter (and there- 
fore cheaper) money from the PWLB than implied by the 
length of the relevant sanction. The concession came into 
force on August 30th and does not apply to any advances 
made before then. Nor does it apply where there is any 


m 
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Exchequer grant directly or indirectly linked to the 
loan charges. Obviously it would not be practicable to 
allow the local authority to repay more quickly if the burden 
of that quicker repayment fell on the Treasury in the shape 
of an increased grant. 

That rule makes the concession applicable to loans for 
housing but excludes the financing of schools from it. 
In borrowing for schools, repayment will still have to 
coincide with the period of the sanction. It may be doubted 
whether even with housing: local authorities will make much 
use of the concession. .Sixty year loans at the PWLB’s long 
term rate of 3} per cent is not an unusual term for such 
borrowing. To get the next cheaper tranche of money 
(3 per cent) the local authority would have to come right 
down to 15-year borrowing and would have to repay by 
instalments in that period ; the burden of such quick repay- 
ments might react heavily on the rates. The Treasury’s 
concession does not really compete with the main attraction 
which borrowing through the market or through private 
mortgage holds out to the local authorities. Loans floated 
through the market are not amortised by regular repayments 
and the immediate burden on the rates is less, even though 
the market rate of interest is often no lower than the 
government’s, 


Ships at Fixed Prices? 


W ITH a fleet of ships entered in the books at a net value 
of over £21 million and with uncompleted liabilities 
for ships under construction of nearly {10 million, the 
chairman of Furness Withy, Sir Ernest Murrant, has a 
right to strong views about shipbuilding costs. In his state- 
ment with the annual accounts of Furness Withy, accounts 
which bear the mark of lower freight rates, a smaller volume 
of business and high operating costs, he argues that now the 
Government has done its part with the 20 per cent invest- 
ment allowance it is the turn of the shipbuilding industry to 
make its contribution. Sir Ernest hopes, of course, that the 
investment allowances are not the last concession that the 
Government will grant to the shipping industry, but his 
principal plea is that the shipbuilders themselves should 
reduce costs. by achieving higher productivity and, of far 
greater immediate importance, accepting orders at fixed 
prices. All the customers of the British shipbuilding 
industry, both at home and abroad, would endorse that plea. 
The shipbuilders themselves are also becoming aware 
that it is the customer that now calls the tune and they are 
beginning to listen to such arguments as Sir Ernest’s with 
anxious sympathy. They realise that, even though the liner 
companies may wish to replace their obsolescent ships 
methodically if they are not to lose their share of the market, 
a prolonged period of low freight rates is sufficient in itself 
to discourage shipowners from placing orders for new ships. 
They realise too that the ship-owners may worry whether 
ships built in recent years at a high capital cost will turn 
out ultimately to have been sound economic propositions ; 
that risk looms all the larger if new ships have to be ordered 
at prices that automatically slide upwards with every increase 
in costs. 
Many shipbuilders are therefore aware that fixed prices 
and firm delivery dates will have to be quoted if the flow 
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On the Chairman’s desk at 
Ransomes and Rapier 


— 


The Right Honourable Richard Stokes, M.C., P.C., M.P., is also Chairman 
and Managing Director of the famous engineering firm of Ransomes and 
Rapier Ltd. and Managing Director of Cochran & Co, (Annan) Ltd. On his 
desk you will see signs of the busy life he leads :' a scale model of his firm’s 
new Walking Dragline, and his Dictaphone Time-Master dictating machine. 
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of new orders is not to fall to a trickle. Foreign yards are 
doing so, and quoting cheaper prices: as Sir Frederick 
Rebbeck of Harland and Wolff said this week, for the British 
price of a large passenger vessel a Continental yard could 
often build another smaller ship as well. Yet the British 
shipbuilders still have a constant fear of further increases 
in the price of steel, coal, transport and wages. Ship- 
building prices did not begin to level out as early as the 
prices of other capital equipment, and they have risen this 
year by about 2 per cent. The industry can now, it is 
true, obtain its steel plate more readily ; but the plate also 
costs more than it did, though it still compares well with the 
prices foreign builders have to pay. Moreover, the industry 
is faced with the demand for a new wages structure based on 
a higher basic wage all round. But the time may be close at 
hand when the competitive state of the international market 
may compel the builders to shoulder more of the risk of 
losses on contracts than they have been inclined to accept 
in recent years. 


Foreign Exchange for Emigrants 


HE movement towards the convertibility of sterling has 

this week been carried another step forward—and this 
time by a move that favours the resident, whereas most of 
the previous moves have favoured the foreign holders or 
users of sterling. A general relaxation took effect on Tuesday 
last in the restrictions on transfers of funds by emigrants 
from the United Kingdom to their new country of permanent 
residence. Emigrants from the United Kingdom to countries 
outside the scheduled territories are now regarded as resi- 
dents of their new adopted country as soon as they have left 
the United Kingdom, instead of at the end of four years. 
The main effect of this is that these emigrants can now 
convert the whole of their sterling income into the currency 
of the country in which they reside and are no longer 
restricted in such transfers to the exiguous amounts of the 
travel allowance. The other freedom that flows from the 
immediate redesignation of their status in the eyes of the 
Control is that they can transfer their sterling securities 
and blocked sterling to other non-residents, and can, there- 
fore, export forthwith the whole of their capital through 
the market for “security” sterling at a cost that is now 
no greater than 13 per cent discount on the official rate 
of exchange. Perhaps the most remarkable facet of the 
Treasury notice announcing these changes is the attention 
that is officially drawn to these facilities for exporting 
capital through the well-known but quite unofficial market 
in security sterling. These changes will relieve the Bank 
of England and the authorised banks of a great deal of 
administrative labour. 

The other main concession to emigrants refers to the so- 
called “settling-in” allowances. Until last Tuesday any 
emigrant to a non-sterling country other than OEEC coun- 
tries was allowed a total settling-in allowance of only 
£1,000, plus £250 for each dependant-up to a maximum 
of £2,000 for each family unit. For emigrants to OEEC 
countries the maximum allowance per family unit was 
£5,000. These settling-in allowances could be withdrawn 
over the period of four years before the emigrant acquired 
non-resident status. Now the settling-in allowance has 
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been increased to {£5,000 for all countries outside the 
dollar area, and it can be withdrawn in full as soon as the 
emigrants have left the United Kingdom instead of in 
instalments over four years. 

The foreign exchange cost of these various concessions— 
it arises principally from the freeing of income transfers—- 
is estimated at about {1,000,000 a year, and will be in- 
curred mainly in dollars. This estimate ignores the addi- 
tional cost of emigration allowances for people who would 
not have emigrated but for these changes, but it includes 
the additional transfers that are now likely to be sought by 
persons who have emigrated within the past four years (and 
so have not previously acquired non-resident status) and 
have not yet drawn the whole of their settling-in allowances. 
The amount involved is not large, but the principle at 
stake in these relaxations is sufficiently important to make 
them rank among the major steps so far taken in the 
direction of a genuine convertibility of sterling. 


Credit Trend in August 


T first glance the latest figures from the clearing banks 
A suggest that the trend of credit expansion may be 
steepening. In the four weeks to August 18th net bank 
deposits rose by nearly £353 million, compared with an 
increase of £274 million in the corresponding (five-week) 
period last year and £234 million two years ago (when the 
return also related to five weeks). The comparison with 
both these earlier years is, however, distorted by the effects 


‘of the heavy repayments of bank advances that were then 


being made out of the proceeds of issues by the BEA and 


LONDON CLEARING BANKS 





Change on 
August 18, 1954 





Month Year 
£ million £ million | £ million 
i eee een Pe 6,518-8 + 52-7] +278-8 
‘“* Net’’ deposits* .. 6,279-4 55°4 | +2358-2 
}—____——_— sie 
£ million %t 
Liquid assets ........ 2,180-6 33°5 33-9 | —116-9 
CR oo ee Fees 533-5 8-2 0-3 | + 22-8 
Call money ....... 437-8 6-7 9:9} — 18-3 
Treasury bills ..... 1,126-8 17-3 5:71 —148-7 
Other bills........ 82-6 1-3 1-4] + 27:3 
Invesimenis plus ad- 
OGM Se kk eo a 4,177-0 64-1 + 360-9 
Investments....... 2,348-0 36:0 +208-3 
AGvamiee 6808 | 1,829-0 28-1 +152°6 





* After deducting items in course of collection. 
¢t Ratio of assets to published deposits. 


the Gas Council. This year’s BEA loan was actually floated 
on the banks’ August make-up date, so that the conse- 
quential repayments of bank advances came too late to 
affect the banks’ figures. Their total advances rose during 
the four weeks by £54 million, whereas in the two previous 
years they dropped by £534 million and £68 million 
respectively—or by appreciably more than the probable 
amount of the special repayments, Despite the absence of 
such repayments this year, the private sector of the economy 
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slightly reduced its net requirements for bank credit during | 


the four weeks—principally because of a rather sharp 
reduction, by £114 million, in the banks’ portfolios of 
commercial bills. 

In other words, the month’s credit expansion was wholly 
attributable to the demands made on the banks by the 
central government—borrowings that are principally re- 
flected in an increase in the banks’ holding of Treasury 
bilis by nearly £35 million and in their call money by 
nearly {10 million. Even so, the Goverhment’s intake of 
bank credit during the four weeks is hardly more than 
half as large as in the five-week period last year. Most of 
this difference can be accounted for by visible changes 
in the Government’s domestic finances. During the periods 
most nearly comparable to that covered by the banking 
figures the Exchequer swung from an “ overall ” deficit of 
{£50 million last year to a small cash surplus this year. 
Net receipts from Tax Reserve Certificates and small 
savings were somewhat larger but, on the other hand, 
owing principally to the difference in the length of the 
two periods, the net decline in the note circulation was 
much bigger this year than last. Because of the large 
seasonal fluctuations in the note circulation from week to 
week and even from day to day at this period, the lack 
of alignment between the banking and Exchequer figures 
is liable to produce a more serious distortion than usual. 
On this occasion, it would, therefore, be unwise to try 
to draw conclusions about the extent—or even the direc- 
tion—of “departmental” operations in the gilt-edged 
market. 


Tidying up in Steel 


HE Iron and Steel Holding and Realisation Agency and 
TS City advisers still hope to be able to make at least 
two public offers of nationalised steel companies between 
this month and Christmas. High in the list for resale to 
the public are Whitehead Iron and Steel Company, John 
Summers and Sons, and Colvilles. In preparation for the 
resale of Colvilles to the public the Agency has transferred 
to that company two small companies whose previous 
owners did not wish to buy them back, so that when 
Colvilles ordinary shares are offered to the public Dixon’s 
Ironworks and the Etna Iron and Steel company will also 
be denationalised. 

Dixon’s, with an issued capital of £318,666 in 100,000 
5 per cent cumulative preference shares of {£1 each and 
218,666 {1 Ordinary shares was hived off from William 
Dixon whose collieries were also nationalised. The com- 
pany makes about 150,000 tons of pig iron a year and its 
coke ovens at Govan supply part of Glasgow’s gas. The 
company has a poor record. Net losses of over £200,000 
have been shown in each of the last two financial years. 
The company was nationalised for £250,538 in government 
stock. Etna Iron and Steel Company rolls light bars and 
sections. at Motherwell ; the company breaks even with a 
small profit and was nationalised for £333,333 in Govern- 
ment stock. The nominal prices at which these two units 
have been transferred to Colvilles has not been disclosed. 
It is clear that they make a comparatively small addition to 
the total of that group’s worth and that the Agency would 
have found it difficult to sell them in any other way. 
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Anglo-Japanese Trade Disappoints 


HE course of Anglo-Japanese trade and payments is to 

be reviewed in discussions between officials of the two 
countries that are to open in London next week. This mid- 
year review was anticipated when the Anglo-Japanese agree- 
ment for 1954 was negotiated, but it was to occur only if 
one or other of the parties called for it. The initiative has 
in fact been taken by Japan, because the Japanese are 
seriously disappointed at the way in which the arrangement 
has worked. In one respect there has been an improvement 
since the beginning of the year ; payments between Japan 
and the sterling area are now in approximate balance, 
whereas a few months ago they were still running strongly 
against Japan. This equilibrium has been achieved, how- 
ever, at a level of trade that is considerably lower than was 
envisaged when the 1954 agreement was negotiated. The 
agreement assumed that the two-way flow of trade between 
Japan and the sterling area would total about £400 million 
a year ; actually, it has recently been running at about {250 
million a year. The major reason for this disappointing 
performance is the’ comparatively high price of Japanese 
exports, 

The Japanese contend, however, and with some force, 
that the disappointing level of their exports to sterling 
countries is due not so much to their inability to compete in 
price and quality as to their inability to compete at all— 
because since in many markets, including the United King- 
dom, the Colonies and the Dominions, they are shackled by 
quotas and other forms of quantitative restrictions against 
which no competitive virtues will avail. Their resultant 
shortage of sterling, they argue, prevents them from buying 
from sterling countries on anything like the scale that was 
contemplated when the 1954 agreement was negotiated. 
The Japanese representatives will, therefore, try to persuade 
the British authorities to concede a further relaxation of 
British and Colonial import restrictions on Japanese goods. 
They will also endeavour to secure from London a promise 
to try to persuade the Dominions—-and Australia in par- 
ticular— to relax their restrictions. In addition, it will be 
surprising if these London talks, although conducted only 
at the “ official ” level, do not include some reference to the 
Japanese application for full membership of Gatt. This 
is an issue that will loom large at the forthcoming meeting 
of the contracting parties in Geneva, where the opposition 
to Japan’s full accession is still likely to be spearheaded by 
the United Kingdom—and this attitude may be relevant to 
the problem of the present disappointing level of trade 
between Japan and the sterling countries. 


Harpoon at a Venture 


F OR the first time since before the war the whaling 
expeditions are preparing to set out for the Antarctic 
without a British Government department waving them off 
with a firm bid for part of their catch. Yet they are going 
in greater strength than last year. Nineteen expeditions— 
not all of them interested in the British market—will be 
setting out, compared with seventeen last year. ‘The Pana- 
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Malleable castings | ALUmiNizinG 


annealed in 


48 HOURS! 


Ouix Gloucester can anneal blackheart malleable 
castings in 48 hours because Gloucester is the only 
foundry in Britain with the advanced new elevator-type 
electric annealing furnace. Complete mechanisation, long 
experience and exacting control of quality are the other 
reasons why Gloucester can offer you fast service, 
consistent quality and high output of malleable and grey 
iron castings. Call in the Gloucester man at the earliest 
stages of design. His advice can save you time and money. 


Give the job to 


GLOUCESTER 


GLOUCESTER FOUNDRY LTD., EMLYN WORKS, GLOUCESTER 


{A subsidiary of the Gloucester Railway Carriage & Wagon Co. Lxd.) 





Telephone: Gloucester 23041 Telegroms: * Pulleys’ Gloucester 











Happiness! 


With affection, care and security, 
living in homely surroundings—our 
children’s future is assured. 


This Voluntary Society has nearly 5,000 children 
now in its care, depending on 
YOUR HELP 
LEGACIES can help us to continue our work in 
the years to come. DONATIONS can help us NOW 


CHURCH OF ENGLAND 


CHILDREN’S SOCIETY 


Formerly WAIFS & STRAYS 
OLD TOWN HALL, KENNINGTON, 5S.E.1! 








gives you 


60% Brighter Pictures 











uUsefus 
eraeT 





WITHOUT ALUMINIZING 


Without aluminizing, tubes waste half their light (see 
diagram above). To counteract this the brilliance 
must be increased and tube life is shortened. 





SCREEN BY, 


- 6O% MORE 
LiGrt , 
%Wmipsor BACKING 


WITH EDISWAN ALUMINIZING 


Ediswan aluminized tubes have a mirror backing-to 
the screen. All the light is thus thrown forwards 
giving brighter, clearer pictures, and extra life. 







Choose a television set fitted with an Ediswan Mazda 
Aluminized picture tube and you get a 60% brighter, more 
*“contrasty ” picture with extra life. 

Many leading makers of Television sets fit Ediswan Mazda 
picture tubes. Your dealer will be delighted to demonstrate 


~ EDISWAN 


MAZDA 
ALUMINIZED 
CATHODE RAY TUBES 


THE EDISON SWAN ELECTRIC COMPANY LIMITED, 
135 Charing Cross Road, London, W.C.2. 
Member of the A.E.I. Group of Companies. 
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NEW ZEALAND 


SOUTH AFRICA 


AUSTRALIA 


UNITED KINGDOM 





COLONIAL TERRITORIES 


The Elephant consults the Lion 


‘Between you and me,’ says the Elephant to the Lion, ‘there | maintains the whole 150,000 mile Commonwealth cable 


are 150,000 miles of submarine cable.’ system. The Company, also, owns and operates wireless 
aoe 73 


‘And between you and me,’ replies the Lion, ‘there are more | stations in the Colonial territories which relay messages 
than 200,000 miles of wireless circuits. So if I can’t get in | between the eight senior countries of the Commonwealth, 
touch with you one way, I can always find you in another.’ | and provides a network of 114 telegraph circuits. 

These are round figures—or, to be more specific, round-the- | The headquarters of Cable & Wireless Ltd. are in London. 
world figures. On the map, the miles between the Lion of | Its day-to-day business is carried out between the eight 
the United Kingdom and the Elephant of Ceylon, are a | sovereign nations of the Commonwealth; in the Colonial 


matter of four figures only. But the miles that link them in | territories and in foreign countries in which concessions are 
the chain of Commonwealth communications are many | held. 

times greater. How these services are carried out is explained in a 40-page illustrated 
In the United Kingdom the Post Office handles messages to booklet “World Wide Communication”, which gives many interesting 
and from Ceylon. The Post Office in Ceylon sends and | details about the Company’ s equipment, operations and administration. 
receives messages there. Cable & Wireless Ltd. owns the | A copy will be sent to you without charge if you will write, mentioning 


7 : this paper, to:—The Public Relations Officer, Cable & Wireless Ltd., 
cables under the sea which link the two. Indeed, it owns and | Electra House, Victoria Embankment, London, W.C.2. 


CABLE & WIRELESS LIMITED 


Electra House, Victoria Embankment, London, W.C.2 
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manian “Olympic Challenger,” property of Mr Onassis, 
which did not go out last season yet will go this season, 
and there will be three Japanese expeditions compared with 
two last year. The others again are nine Norwegian expedi- 
tions, three British (two by Salvesen and Co. and one by the 
United-Hector Whaling group), one South African (Union 
Whaling), one Dutch and one Russian. 

A year ago much of the British whale catch was sold to 
the Ministry of Food at £67 10s, a ton before the expedi- 
tions started. It proved about the lowest price of the 
season ; up to £80 a ton was paid for smaller parcels later. 
This year, with the Ministry of Food out of the margarine 
business, whaling companies will have to sell direct to the 
manufacturers. The Unilever group is much the largest, 
but by no means the sole prospective buyer. None of the 
British expeditions has yet reported a forward contract to 
cover any part of its expected catch. But it is still possible 
that one or more of them may still make a limited forward 
sale. 

This year private enterprise is taking more risks than it 
normally does even in this risky business, for in an idle 
market no one can say with assurance what the present price 
of whale oil is. It seems at least certain that any deal made 
at present ought to be priced somewhere between last year’s 
bulk contract price of £67 10s. and last year’s top price of 
{£80 a ton. Palm oil, which is in some ways competitive, 
has been falling ; it now stands at £75 a ton cif compared 
with £80 a month ago, and whale oil is normally £3 to £§ 
a ton cheaper than palm oil. Prices seem unlikely to rise 
much from that range while the United States sits over the 
edible oil market with its great surplus of cotton seed oil, 
but they can fall. 


Barclays DCO Tidies Its Capital 


ARCLAYS Bank DCO—this is now to become the official 

form of the bank’s title—is following in the steps of its 
elder sister in deciding to simplify its capital structure. 
When the bank was formed in 1925, it was considered 
prudent for Barclays Bank to provide it with an additional 
reserve in the shape of uncalled capital. Accordingly, 
Barclays Bank subscribed for 500,000 “B” shares of £§ 
each on which it paid up only £2 a share ; and, in con- 
sideration of Barclays assumption of this uncalled liability, 
the “ B” shares were given voting control of the new bank. 
Now the need for any such supplementary reserve has long 
since passed, and it is proposed to merge the “ B” shares 
with the £8,276,875 of £1 fully paid “A” shares; but 
Barclays Bank will continue to have voting control because 
it has also a considerable holding of the existing “ A ” stock. 


This rearrangement is to be brought about by the pay- - 


ment by Barclays Bank of the £1,500,000 of uncalled 
liability on the “B” shares and by a further payment of 
£1,875,000 representing the difference between the nominal 
value and the market value of the {1,500,000 of “A” 
stock into which the “ B ” stock newly acquired by Barclays 
Bank will in effect be exchanged. Altogether, therefore, 
Barclays DCO will be receiving from Barclays Bank 
£3,375,000. These new resources will enable it to achieve, 
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in its turn, a notable simplification of the capital structure 
of its subsidiary company, Barclays Overseas Development 
Corporation. At present, half the capital resources of the 
Development company are in the form of £3 million of 
2 per cent unsecured notes held by Barclays Bank. Barclays 
DCO will now increase its own investment in the Develop- 
ment Corporation by £3 million, thus permitting a retire- 
ment of the notes. In terms of cash, the net effect of the 
operation is relatively small. It represents simply a trans- 
fer of £375,000 from Barclays Bank to Barclays DCO. But 
the tidying up will certainly be advantageous—especially, 
no doubt, for the Development company, which should be 
put in a position to look to outside sources for any further 
capital it may need to finance its expanding business. The 
new DCO capital will not rank for dividend for the year 
ending September 30th, and the chairman’s circular to 
stockholders expresses the cautious opinion that it “ will not 
adversely affect ” the rate of dividend on the “ A ” stock. 


The Port and the Power Station 


’ 


¢¢ Fp LytH A,” the first section of the new power station 

that the British Electricity Authority proposes to 
build at Blyth, near the mouth of the River Lyne in 
Northumberland, is now planned to contain four generating 
sets of 120,000 kW installed capacity each ; and the increase 
in fuel capacity that is mentioned for the station when 
finally completed suggests that its eventual capacity may 
tank among Britain’s largest stations. This first section 
which BEA has included in its programme up to 1959, will 
at the outset take about a million tons a year, and the con- 
sumption of the completed station is put at 3 million tons 
a year. 


Such an individual demand for coal can be a very signifi- 
cant factor in the whole marketing of a division’s coal out- 
put, and this seems to have been responsible for the rather 
odd, sad comment by local National Coal Board officials 
that this would further curtail the amount of coal they could 
ship through the port of Blyth, which was already “ crying 
out for more coal to ship.” At the nearby Lynemouth 
Colliery, it may be noted, the complete reorganisation now 
in hand has included the installation of one of the largest 
coal washeries in Britain, which can handle about 14 million 
tons a year. Had this power station originally been counted 
as the main market for the colliery, such a washery would 
probably never have been put in ; coal for a power station 
needs little preparation before delivery. In fact, however, 
Coal Board headquarters in London are undismayed by this 
shift in their local market, of which they have had consider- 
able notice ; Lynemouth coal will continue to be shipped— 
mainly coastwise to the south of England—to customers 
who want prepared coal, while the untreated smalls for 
“Blyth A” will be supplied from other collieries in the 
division. Even this first section of the station, of course, 
has yet to receive the consent of the Minister of Fuel and 
Power ; at the present rate of construction of big power 
stations, “ Blyth A” will not be coming into the Northum- 
berland and Durham coal market for several years. 
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SHORTER NOTES 


Details of the contract between Vickers-Armstrong and 
Capital Airlines for the sale of 40 Viscounts have now been 
published. Capital Airlines will purchase the aircraft at 
the standard price on deferred terms, with payments spread 
over five yéars from the date of delivery. Interest will be 
paid at the rate of 13 per cent over Bank rate ; as security 
Vickers-Armstrong will have a mortgage on the aircraft 
until the final payment is made. In addition from a speci- 
fied (but not yet published) date Vickers-Armstrong. will 
be given, subject to certain conditions, an additional security 
over the existing Capital Airlines fleet. Under its arrange- 
ments with Air Finance Vickers-Armstrong will receive 
payment in full from that company on delivery of each 
aircraft and repayment to Air Finance will be made as 
instalments are received from Capital Airlines. 


* 


‘ollowing the sharp rise in jute prices in Pakistan the 
Jute control in Britain which supplies part of the Dundee 
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industry’s requirements from its accumulated stocks has 
raised its selling prices. The increase, which varies accord- 
ing to grade, averages about £8 ros. per ton and is intended 
to bring prices into line with world prices. The control’s 
selling prices of imported jute goods of hessian type have 
been correspondingly increased. The new prices took effect 


on August 31. 
* 


The British Government announces the abandonment of 
the home flax scheme as from the harvesting of the 1955 
crop. The scheme, which was started during the war to 
meet the needs of the industry in Northern Ireland for 
seed at a time when most of the normal sources of supply 
were over-run by the enemy, has latterly been costing about 
£210,000 a year. Between 2,000 and 3,000 tons of seed and 
about 2,000 tons of flax have recently been produced ; 
about 1,000 people have been employed in the ten mills ; 
five of these will close after this year’s crop and the last five 
will continue operating into the autumn of 1956. It i 
understood that the Northern Ireland Government has been 
consulted. 


} 








ODEON THEATRES. The 
extraordinary answer that the stock market 
gave to the payment of an ordinary divi- 
dend of 15 per cent, less tax, by Odeon 
Theatres after four dividend-less years 
was to mark the $s. shares down by 4s. 3d. 
to 20s. The “bulls” had over-reached 
themselves, in looking for tax free divi- 
dends of 10 per cent, 1§ per cent or even 
more. Having over-shot one target they 
failed to range on another, for the 
announcement by Gaumont-British of an 
increase in its ordinary dividend from 7} 
to 124 per cent, less tax, for the year ended 
Tune 26th, was followed by a rise in the 
price of the ros. shares of 3d. to 11s. 9d. 


One reason for this curious behaviour 
is that while Gaumont-British has 
reported an increase in net earnings 
Odeon Theatres has reported a slight 
decline for the same period. Odeon’s net 
profits in the year to June 26th fell from 
£1,190,532 to £1,031,080 ; the explanation 
is that the increases in taxation (from 
£2,612,257 to’ £3,259,474), in depreciation 
and audit fees (from £1,486,867 to 
£1,634,570), and in payments to outside 
shareholders (from £936,121 to 
£1,233,575) have more than absorbed the 
rise in trading profits from £6,837,496 to 
£7,704,084. The increases in tax and 
payments to minority interests are a direct 
reflection of higher profits in the accounts 
of subsidiaries. The Gaumont-British 
statement, on the other hand, shows that 
while trading profits have risen from 
£3,124,347 to £3,627,052 the charges for 
depreciation and taxation show little 
change; hence net profits have jumped 
from £361,065 to £662,027. 


The other reason is simply that some 
investors (including, no doubt, some short- 
term speculators) have been illogical. 


ompany Notes 


They have seized upon the bull points: 
continuing retrenchment in film produc- 
tion (reflected in the reduction in bank 
overdrafts by a further £637,199 and in 
loan capital by £622,690) and better 
attendances in the bigger cinemas during 
a wet summer. But they have forgotten 
that prudence has still to be the motto 
of the cinema industry. Television which 
will soon offer a choice of programmes 
and which may reach a bigger market now 
that the hire purchase restrictions have 
been removed remains a threat that the 
cinema industry cannot yet measure. And 
if audiences are to be attracted to the 
cinemas by the novelty of the wider screen 
costly alterations will be needed. Mr 
Rank and Mr Davis must have been fully 
conscious of the prospective néed for 
money when they decided to tuck away 
£1 million in the general reserves of 
Odeon Theatres (while paying out only 
£78,127 to ordinary shareholders and 
£90,750 to preference shareholders). They 
must also remember those days not so 
very long ago when they owed their 
bankers £16 million. 


* 


BEECHAM GROUP. The trad- 
ing profits of the Beecham Group rose 
sharply, carrying ordinary dividends up 
with them, in spite of a decline in the 
value of sales. Total turnover in the year 
to March 31st fell from £25.1 million to 
£23.5 million. The whole of this decline 
is more than accounted for by the fall in 
the income (from £5.9 million to £3.1 
million) earned from sales by the whole- 
sale grocery companies. For some time 
past the Beecham group has been pulling 
out of the wholesale grocery trade and 
redeploying the released resources in its 


major and presumably more profitab! 
field of activity, proprietary drugs and 
toilet preparations. Since the end of the 
financial year it has severed its last connec 
tion with wholesale grocery by disposin; 
of its interest in the one remaining sub 
sidiary in that trade. The policy seems t 
have had some success for the rise in 
trading profits in spite of the decline in 
total sales can be attributed directly to 
the decline in the cost of “raw materials, 
supplies and services” from £15.5 million 
to £12.8 million. 


Years to Mar. 31, 


1953 1954 
Consolidated earnings :-— ; 


£ f 
Proprietary sales.... 19,193,361 20,410,458 


Grocery sales........ 5,958,735 3,100,024 
Total ealeas ois 25,152,096 23,510,482 
Trading profit....... 2,917,898 3,604,596 
TERR ooo 1,563,492 1,873,061 
Nab: OFOME. Cus ccr vas 766,762 1,061,211 
Deferred ordinary 

dividends......... 390,350 508,750 
Deferred ordinary 

dividend (per cent) 20* 25* 
Retained by  subsi- 

OS Foie ac ace 225,185 390,281 
Retained by parent 

company .......+. 10,790 15,055 

Cons. balance sheet :-— 

Fixed assets, less de- 

preciation ........ 4,628,131 4,934,934 
Intangible assets.... 11,044,303 10,946,919 
Net current assets... 4,853,590 »909, 
See oii as care ces 4,401,442 3,684,916 
AMOI is So nin gs 1,229,798 2,330,156 
Bank overdrafts. .... 676,233 653,900 
Reserves ..........+ 9,619,201 10,026,491 
Ordinary capital..... 1,850, ,850, 


2s. 6d. deferred ordinary share at 21s. 104d. yields 

£5 14s. per cent. 

* Equivalent rate on ordinary capital of 
£3,700,000 after 100 per cent free scrip issue. 


At home the total sales of the group’s 
proprietary products rose from {10.9 
million to £12.2 million. On the surface 
it appears that total export and overseas 
sales by the group have remained un- 
changed at £8} million; but sale figures 
for both Brazil and Mexico have been 
expressed in depreciated exchange rates 
and this has had the effect of reducing 
their sterling value by about £600,000. 

At the same time as the Beecham Group 
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has been severing its connections with the 
grocery trade (and building up its interests 
in Coca-Cola, which will not make any 
significant contribution to profits for some 
time), it has been simplifying its structure. 
A number of subsidiaries have been placed 
in voluntary liquidation—a reflection of 
the deliberate policy of concentrating 
business in each major overseas market 
in the hands of one operating company. 
Minority preference shareholding interests 
of a nominal value of £922,000 have been 
eliminated and the cost of £1,095,000 has 
been met from cash resources. The next 
accounts will show the savings in divi- 
dends and profits tax which should follow ; 
in a full year they will amount to about 


£91,000. The concentration of the busi- 


ness into. the hands of a smaller number 
of companies and in the group’s most 
successful field of endeavour has already 
been interpreted as meaning greater profit- 
ability, leading on to the further sugges- 
tion that the payment of an interim divi- 
dend of 10 per cent on the new capital of 
£3,700,000 foreshadows a full year’s divi- 
dend of 30 per cent, compared with the 
equivalent rate of 25 per cent in 1953-54. 


* 


A. ©. COSSOR. 
predicted when 1,600,000 §s. ordinary 
shares were issued at 6s. each last 
October, A. C. Cossor, the radio and tele- 
vision Company, is maintaining a dividend 
rate of to per cent on the enlarged capital 
of £1 million. The new issue allowed 
the directors to pay bigger dividends on 
the equity by reducing interest charges ; 
the proceeds of the issue of £454,525 were 
mainly responsible for the reduction in 
bank overdrafts from £793,433 to 
£217.236. Hence, in the year to March 
31st “bank and other interest” charges 
went down from £50,734 to £29,881. 


The new issue gave the directors a freer 
hand at the time when the group’s work- 


As the directors 


ing capital needs were rising ; stocks and 
work in progress, for instance, have risen 
from £2,504,496 to £2,803,216. This 
increase, whether it was fortuitous or 
deliberately planned, came at the right 
time, for it preceded the improvement 
in sales which has taken place since the 
close of the financial year. In that year, 


turnover rose only slightly — from 

Years to Mar. 31, 

1953 1954 

Consolidated earnings :— £ £ 

Trading profit......... 464,917 527,419 
Total income.......... 469,406 532,039 
Depreciation .......... 67,433 65,129 
SOA Us awels Oe c s 191,307 213,517 
Net profit........-.00s 105,293 162,013 
Ordinary dividend 33,000 55,000 


Ordinary dividend (per 
Eee cea sn cia Gh ans 10 10 


Retained by subsidiaries 15,876 19,753 
Added to carry forward 22,292 44,760 
Cons. balance sheet :— 
Fixed assets, less depre- 
Oe sa cok ckaes 681,239 698,269 
Net current assets..... 1,614,323 2,141,964 
BROCE ts i ok dae dbtes 2,504,496 2,803,216 
Cc ash Fee, gue eek aes 145,629 105,361 
Sank overdrafts....... 793,433 217,236 
Reackves Site eewkaess 793,380 913,178 


Ordinary capital....... 600,000 1 ,000,000 
5s. ordinary share at 10s. yields £5 per cent, 


£7,250,000 to £7,340,000—but profit 
margins were expanding and trading 
profits went up from £464,917 to £527,419. 
Along with the other manufacturers, 
Cossor benefited from the heavy “ out of 
season” sales of television sets induced 
by the Coronation ; towards the end of the 
year, however, television sales began to 
flatten out. Sales of radio sets, on the 
other hand, were “unusually low” at 
first but later took a definite turn for the 
better. The current year of trading began 
with some slackness in the sale of tele- 
vision sets but demand has now revived 
following the removal of the hire purchase 
restrictions. The chairman, Lord 
Burghley, says that the directors now 
“look forward to a better year than at one 
time seemed likely.” 
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LONDON STOCK EXCHANGE 
Next Account begins: September 8th 
Next Contango Day: September 8th 
Next Settlement Day: September 14th 


HavING jumped by 1.1 points on Monday 
to a new peak of 171.9, the Financial 
Times ordinary share index had fallen 
back to 171.1 by the close on Wednesday. 
The rejection of the EDC treaty by the 
French checked the advance in prices. 
Government securities, on the other 
hand, were a little dull at first in the 
face of small routine selling orders but 
then turned firmer on Wednesday. In 
the foreign market, German and Japanese 
issues slipped back until Wednesday when 
a modest rally was staged. 


Store shares led the fresh advance in 
prices in the industrial market on Mon- 
day. Radio shares also continued to 
improve in response to the reports of large 
sales; tobacco shares were active and 
“ Bats ” gained 1s. 1o}d. to 45s. 14d. The 
new Vickers shares opened at 13s. 6d. and 
then touched 14s. premium, but later in 
the week the old shares came down to 
39s. 6d. and the new shares to 13s. 14d. 
premium. Later in the week there were 
falls of a few pence in most of the leading 
industrial shares but building material and 
shipping shares resisted the trend. So, 
too, did brewery shares after the announce- 
ment from Watney that the dividend had 
been increased from 17 to 20 per cent, 
Store shares also continued to go ahead 
following the lead of Debenhams (which 
spurted 3s. to 48s. 6d. on Wednesday) and 
“ Gussies.” The feature in the oil market 
was the drop in Anglo-Iranian to 15} on 
reports from New York on the arrange- 
ments for the compensation payments to 
the company from the other members of 
the consortium (which are reported to 
include a I§ per cent cash payment to 
Anglo-Iranian in three equal instalments). 


OFS issues continued to set the pace in 
the Kaffir market where prices advanced 
quite rapidly. President Brand, Free State 
Geduld and Freddies Consolidated were 
in the van of the advance and later on they 
were joined by the finance house, Anglo- 
American; that company’s shares had 
been pushed up to 8? by the close on 
Wednesday. 





FINANCIAL TIMES INDICES 









Security Indices Yields 


: 249% ° | Ord, 


Cons. 








Aug. 25.. 3:65 | 473 
Bs 3-64 4-67 
et a 3-64 4-64 
i Sees 3-64 | 4-61 
de 5 ke 3-64 | 4-62 

Sept. 1. 3-66 | 4-66 









Total bargains 


1954, High 1: 116-68 | 1954 
tAug. 30)\(Aug. 11} Aug. 25/| 11,908 
» Low.) 131-1 | 111-78 » 26} 12,564 
(Jan. 1) | (Jan. 5)} ,, 27) 12,723 
1953, High} 131-5 | 112-557 ,, 30 


(Nov. 4) (Nov. 27) 


* July 1, 1935=100. 


t 1928100, 
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. ) | 
~ "Ty TAT ~ j Net Ie = ‘ E P . | P "resi ‘ , i 
195 BRITISH FUNDS | ,.... | p... re Gross Prices, 1954 Last Two ORDINARY rice, | Price, Vield. 
Prices, 1954 | + | Price, Price, | Yield, 2 n Ses ie 1, : ne 
= lto Sept. 1 AND Sy fon 95. Sept. 1, Sept. 1 cant Jan. lto Sept. 1 Div rg STOCKS a toe | > 4 | 
GUARANTEED | 4954 | 1954 1954 1954” ae (a) (b) (ce) | | | 1954 
High Low STOCKS § 169 ; 
: saking 3 of o” \STeer & ENGINEERING| 61 ts Ce 
De oa 2 ot eo oe ba / L2G) 20 Oka Ee sis eta sees | 6 5 /- 112 4 
10 99 jExchequer 24% 1955 ....| 100 | 100} | O11 1/1 3 5 en _ te a sama Lied bi. 10/6 | 106 |7 34% 
10 101} (Ex he« quer 3% 1960 ..... 104;* 104; 0 14 ll 10 61] 68/- 49/9 5 al 10 biGuest Keen N’ fold fi) 63/9 | 64/9 1412 4 
104 9Y i Exche quer 3%, °62-63. . 104% i 1043 l 5S «4 4 ° 3 38. 3 34/6 a ot Stewarts & Lloyds £1.) 38 /- 38 /- 
10 998 Serial Fundin g 1}° t 1954.|100 0 4|100 0/44 ses 1 12 . 99 /— 7b 4 a\United Steel {1......| | 25/3 | 25/- ist“ te 
997 ; 1 | 1004 1 710/)210 91) 25/6 | 22/ ; 2 
10 99|_|S. Fas. 14% 1964 Ass. Exe, 1004 | 1 15 8 | 41/10) 23/9 | 24a| 1246\Vickers 1 ....... (2.1 40/- | 39 5 Us 
i0} 99 #3 Serial Funding 2}% 1957.) 101 is 101 ¥ f 0 13 8 1 248 #) 4, 3 ‘Vetere 4 
10] 100 {Serial Funding 3% 1955. .| 10143 | 101} : e133 0 41) 28/2 | 21/4 4a| 11 biBradford Dyers {1 ...| 26/9 | 27/- 17 8 2 
1014 | 100 [War aoa - fe, a ob. = »| 208 i pen te aa 911 Ol| 32 4h 24/9 6a 12 bBrit. Celanese 10/-....) 26/6 | 27/3 16 12 1 
101 i$ | 1004 (Funding 23% °52-57 ..... 100 | i Be ee si 314i | 24/8 | 5a 10 biCoats (J. & P.) 41....| 26/9 | 26/9 1512 
L02# | 1014 |War Loan 3% ’65-59.....| 1024 | 102 F ae 313 1: 81M | 64a| 44d/Courtaulds {1....... 31/6 | 31/99 15 0 % 
Loo} | 95H Savings Bonds 3% '55-65.| 304 | or, |i 5s 0/2 8 10d 30/3 | 23/8 | 20 10 alLancs. Cotton fi... 24/6 | 27/9 15 8 1; 
LOL 974 Funding 23% "96-61 ..... | 1902 is 101 fi ii 5 3 5 101} 39/9 31/- 5 a 15 b/Patons & Baldwins £1) 31/10} 32/9 | 6 2 2%» 
98} 924, |Funding 3% ’59-69...... on ae ii : + - 3 3 8 RLECTRICAL | | = 
98} 934% |Funding 3% °66-68......) 98% © 6 6 2 : 7 Vib Asede, Elect: (1...-.. 60 60/7413 14 3 
91 | 974 |Funding 34% 1999-2004..| 974 | Sis | 2 0 5) 312 Gi) Gea, | S8/8 del @) WOBICC. et ge 47/6 | 48/-- |4 33 Cor 
105; | 10048 |Funding 4% ’60-90...... 1044 104 (6 1 10 3 y 55 104 38/6 6% 4 aEnglish Elect. {1..... 53/9 55/- 1317 7 A 
96f | 90F Savings Bonds 5% ’60-70.| 954° | 95% | 1 128 21 3 6 101| 54/9 | 31/9 | 3he| 820General Elect. £1... 51/3* | 52/6" | 415 3 
1 I is Bonds 24% OO rhe tanad ; 16 9/311 9 : Motor & AIRCRAFT | 1 
105} |.1018 Vict tory 4% '20-76....... ae 103 48 9 2/3 7 21) 23/73 | 18/6 34a| 64D Bristol Aeroplane 10/-| 22/10} 22/10) 4 7 5 ‘ 
5% 87% (Savings Bonds 3% eI 94} 94 3 l i zi 3 13 ; 12 5 6/34 64b 4 alBritish Motor 5/-..... 116 11/7k 410 4 ( 
184 93} |Consols 4% aft. Feb. '57. .| oth a Beales 4 . i 3 30/3 | 23/44 | The _1hcDe Havilland {1..... 27/3 | 26 15 5 
) 99% (Conv, 31% 196 son. n= | 101 «116 2/3 7 & | 76/18 | 35/9 | The} 12 cFord Motor f1....... 11/3 | 10/- |3 87 
19 ae nee ae +, eis i, ye 1 0 1/118 72) 45/3 | 23/10} 906 6 a)Hawker Siddeley {1..| 41/9 | 43/9 8 Ty 
] 99% Conv. 2% 1958-59.......} 100; | 100% mk 1100/6 | 80/6 | 25 ¢ 25 c\Leyland Motors{1...| 97/6 | 97/6 .3 Ole 
691 | 63% [Treas. 24% aft. April '75.| 674%) 67H* 2 0 5/313 S/NOO/G | 80/6 | 2 0 HD chevlane ee, 10/7 | 73/9 |3 3 3; | 
824 | 74 (Treas. 3% aft. April ’66..] 81f | 80)" | 2 1 1/314 Bf 75 5/5t | 12 c\ 12 c\Standard Motor 5/- 8/- | 8/6 |7 1 2 
1014 9214 |Treas. 34 ‘77 De pcoic acre 1004 106 )} : 18 : : = ? f° 2 owe a eee ‘| -: 
— ae i tn a 6-96. _ | aoe 100 ) * 913 9 1 27/6 22/9 224c 5 a Boots Pure Drug 5/-. | 27 /- 27/14 + 21 : 
“Os 7 eee = ee on 901 9 9 9!318 If] 47/46 32 /- 15 b 74a Debenhams 10/- ..... 41/6 47 /- + 5 1 : 
B4 i War Ln 3d /o alt. Dec. 52) eat | egi* | 2 0 3/313 Off07/9 | 53/3 | 15 al 45 biGt. Universal 5/-.... .(100/- 107/- | 216 | 
Soe ee Eee de ee Lo | oa | o48* 119 5 | 3 110 92/9 | 5a) 17$bLyons (J.) ‘A’ £1..... 107/6 (10 1439 
88 Br. Elec. 3% (68-75...... ot tet Lae eco é 1 59 36/11 | 20a) 45 bMarks & Spen. ‘A’ 5/-.| 55/- | 54/- ) 
8722 Br. Elec. 3% '74-77...... 94% 344 119 O 3 C 40 bi 20 ‘Woolw rth 5/- 77/6 11 /6 5 
1] 103 Br. Elec. 44% '74-79..... 108g* | 1085* | 116 0) 312 a 80/6 | 64/- a\Woolw¢ or see es Go 
ant’ tee Eee SA dene or 100f 100% 17 if 3 9 3 16} 8H | 5 a| 37}bAnglo-Iranian {1..... 15} 15% | 4 | 
1 “i E lec. 2 ms pet so oe 903 e 2 OTs 16-8 Me 9 yg 24a} * : oar ae o “Ay rata th 
SE tee wee ee ae 043% ( "7 443 {2 ai 2 bRoya utch 100 fl... .) £419 £408 
GH | 88% (Br. Trans. 3% '68-73.....| 949° | Stee 2 . ci 3 i 10 186 9 | 77/10 Sta, 10tdShell Reg. {1........ 98/15 | 99/44 | 4 4 
107} 1003 (Br. Trans. 4% ’72-77..... 1064 | 106," 116 6;31 i if 15+ LalT jad’ Lholds 5/- 93/9 35 
91% 84} Br, Gas 90-95....... 903 ; 908 | 2 0 2/3 ; a 25/74 | 17/6 1) Sta) Trinic Beemea tht 
1G2 | 965 |Br. Gas 5$% 6 T1.-.... WOT’ Vion, [2 ae 6139. acl BOe (Sea) 16d Skee... 47/- | 47/6 |614 9 ts 
cs a EEE L0eh | I sa 38/7 | 30/3 | 12 c\ 12 cFurness Withy £1....| 36/—* | 36/-* | 6 13 4 
st date. f) Flat yield. (1) To latest date. (§) Net yields are 52/3 | 31/3 6a 16 bP. & O. Def. f1...... 49/6 51/6 45 5 
| after allowing for tax at 9s. Od. in {. * Ex dividend. f Assumed} 36/3 | 947/103) (p) 10} 10 cRoyal Mail {1 ....... 31/- | 31/- 16 9 0 
average life 12 years approximately. MISCELLANEOUS aes 
94/- 6779 5 : 12}b|Assoc. Port. Cem. £1. . = 103 - i S19 2 
2 ine aceiel s “ Fae 65/6 33/- 2 c| 16 c Bowater Paper fl.... —~| 3.18 Sw 
P; 15. 1953 Prices, 1954 TRUS TEE I rice, I rice, a ield, 40 /_ 33 6 b b Brit. Aluminium £1. i 36 3 } 33, 9 5 5 0 
_____ an. LSept.1 | STOCKS AND |Aug.25,Sept. 1, Sept. 1, | 45/9 | 36/3 1ajte 8}ta\Brit. Amer. Tob. 10/-.| 42/-* | 44/6" | 5 2 0 
High | Low | High | Low [FOREIGN BONDS, 1954 | 1954 | 1954 | ga93 | $393 3 | 3 aCanadian Pacific $25.| $48 | $46¢ | 5 18 2 
—= = | =| 44/- | 32/6 | 35 c 144a\Decca Record 4/-..... 42/6 | 43/- | 4 1 4 
on £ Ss 4 | 97/10) 18/5 | 1#c 14 cDunlop Rubber 10/-..| 26/3 | 26/6 |5 5 8 
843 974 904 Aust. 34% "65-69 ....| 95} | 96 | S11 OFF Ze 10) 9676 6 a) 9 bImp. Chemical {1....) 37/- | 37/6 | 4 0 
.. | 99% | 9T$ Ceylon 4% '73-75....| 98 98 | 4.2111) 60/3 © 49/3 | 1140!  84allmp. Tobacco f1..... 56/6 | 58/6 | 6 16 9 
BH | 9B | 106% 98h IN. Zealand 4% "76-78.| 1044 | 1044 | 314 11) gee | se5) Iso GOciga- 36c Inter. Nickel n.p.v....]| $824* | $82)* | 5 1 Il P 
713i | 664 | 79% | T1¥ L.C.C. 3% aft. 1920..) 79§ | 79) | 315 6} 278 | 518 | Thal 9 bLondon Brick f1.....| 61/3 | 62/6 4 9 In 
95¢ | 90F | 99% | 9 _ Liverpool 3% '54-64..| 99 | 99° | 3 2 411 98/1 | 21/6 | 6a, 13}bMonsanto Chemical 5/-| 25/3 | 25/3 319 2 
813 7 34 874 80} M. W ay B’ 3° ° "34 2003) 85} 853 j 3 12 81 83/- 63/6 1245 3ha Tate & Lyle {1 ape 82 6 80 os 4 0 Q 
1041 1014 1044 | 101% Agric. Mort. 5% *59-89) 1024 | 1034 4 0 6¢ 71/6 60/6 74d Tal Tube Investments {1.} 68/9 70/74 4 4 ll it 
| 95§ | 71% |German 7%......... Pee | ee 89/3 | 69/- 174c| 5 a\Turner & Newall £1. .] 86/6 | 89/- | 3 18 z 
142, | 102 \German 54° veers] L194 113 | 87/74 | 57/6 6a 9$b\Unilever {1......... 83/- | 86/6 | 312 
LS S25 Japan 5% 1907 mee aes tages 38/3 | 30/3 | t4a  74+bUnited Molasses 10/-.-| 34/6 | 35/- (6 5 % 
LW Japan 53% Conv. 1930, 174 ii 42/9 | 28/- | Nil ¢ 10tcCons, Tea & Lands £1. 40/6 | 42/- | 8 13 2 z 
sn 2/44] 1/10| 10 ¢ 10 cLondonAsiaticRbr.2/} 2/- | 1/11110 6 §. 
Prices, 1954 Last Two Price, | Price, Yield, 38/6 25/2 ° ad 15 ee Sua Betong £1) 35, 35/- ; 
Jan.itoSept.1') pjividends | ORDINARY Aug. 25,/Sept. 1,, Sept. 1, pe MINES am | 8 3 37 
iH es SrOCRS | ee | te | na3's' | ess’ | 80 4| 120 bbe Beers 8). 10) 1115 Hoss (8 18 
Hig! Low \ \ : . / a. e > . I 
4 BANK SOUN' s. d. 123/9 | 56/6 sie ... |Free State Geduld 5/-.|117/6 123/18 | , Nil 1 
50/3 42/3 1 5a Barclays AL sepr en 48 /- 47/6 4 4 3m] 76/3 | 54/9 | 8c 10 c\Randfontein a. 71 104 69/- 2 17 Y 
65/6 | 58/9 | 14c\ 7 aLloyds‘A’ £5, fl pd...| 64/- | 64 4 4°64 / 4/10}, 22 ¢ 24 c\London Tin 4/-...... 6/24 oft z 3-8 
84/6 74/9 | 86 8 aMidland {1, fully pd...) 83/- 83 Sate 16% | 175 6 50 a\Rhokana f1....,.... 25% | 
2/9 | 72/74 8$b 84aN. Prov. ‘B’ £5, £1 pd. 81/- | 80/6 | 4 4 6 
92/6 19/6 | 18 c 10 a'Westminster £4,f1 pd 90/- | 91/6 | 318 8 
128/13 | 92/- 1746 Tha Alexanders £2, fl pd.. 122/6 120/- 434 New York Closing Prices 
49/6 | 40/103) 5 6| 5 a\Nat. Disc. ‘B’ fl..... 49/- | 49/- |3 F 39 és . 
56/9 44 /€ 5 b 5 a Union Dise: {1....... 52 /- 55 /6 5°32 i , hue | Sept 
46 /- 37 6 4b 4 a Barc. (D.C. & O.) ‘A’ £1) 44/6 44/6 541 23 | Aug. er Aug. Se pt, a ; 
45/74 | 40/3 Ta 7 b&b Chart. Bk. ot fadia fl 41 42/- 613 4 2 ae -- 1 -|-3 
INSURANCE > 
16; 9f 50 a 8 bLeg. & Gen. £1, 5/- pd.) 153 153 2 3 7 {Balt. & Ohio.} | 264 | 25 jAm. Smelting.| 36} sory Paper.. | Pt a 
24% | 204 40tb) 20ta Pearl £1, fully pd.....) 223 22 | 416 5 (Can, Pac..... | 26% | 25 |Am. Viscose ..| 35 Nat. Distill. ..| 2 Bk 
45} 35 18 1057 ¢.1124¢c¢ Pr udential ‘A’ Ce eie ss | 444 43} 413 6 IN.Y. Cent. - | 20% | 193 \Cel. of Amer..| 203 ears phadeiek! 69} + 
Brewfries, Etc. Pennsyl. .....| 164 | 16} (Chrysler ..... 61 Shell .......- 50} ; 
131/9 /125/- 33 0 06 wee dl i... sees 128/13 131/3. | 6 11 _O JAmer. Tel. {1735 11704 Gen. Elec.. 43 td. Oil of N.J., 3 y 
23/3 17/44 7Tha| 174b'Distillers 4/-......... 22/-* | 22/6* | 4 811 Stand. Gas. | 135 | 144 (Gen. Motor. . | 80 78% jU.S. Steel. | 523 ts 
38 /- 31/- ll b 8 aGuinness 10/-........ 37/6 37/6 5 1 4 [United Corp. . | 54 53 |Goodyear ....| 71 estinghouse.| 678 ot 
84/3 60 8 a| 15%b Whitbread ‘A’ Ord. {1) 78/9 5 Ini Hnter. Nickel .| 45 j ‘ 44% | 455 


+ Free of tax. Yield calculated on gross basis. (a) Interim dividend. (6) Final dividend. (c) Whole year’s dividend. (d) Yield basis 21% (e) To earliest 
date. (f) Flat yield. (g) Yield basis 432%. _() Also 4% tax free bonus and 50% tax free from capital profits; yield basis 14-8%. (i) "Yield basis 134 
after capital bonus. (j) Yield basis 11%. (k) Yield basis 8%. (1) To latest date. (m) Yield basis 10% after capital bonus. (mn) Yield basis 14%. (0) Yiel ” 

. (s) Yield basis 22-7% gross. (t) Also 24%, not subje 7 
Pies basis 20%.  (s) Yield basis 18-18% gross. (y) Yiel 


basis 9%. (p) Also 5% net capital distribution. (qg) Yield basis 22% gross. (r) Yield a 5249 
to tax, from capital profits. Yield basis 10%. (uu) Yield basis 12° (v) Yield basis 7$° 
basis 11%, after capital bonus. (z) Yield basis 11}%. * Ex dividend. 
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The following list shows the most recent date on which each statistical page appeared. 











@ oy BRITISH OVERSEAS 
Prices and Wages............... This week Western Europe : F 
a ] fay ] C Say Production and Consumption Aug. 14th Production and Trade...... This week 
OR i csiicericdevuntassinbas Aug. 2l1st British Commonwealth ...... Aug. 14th 
Bxternal Trade.............00++« Aug. 28th Western ee: 
Financial Statistics ............ This week Prices and Money Supply Aug. 2Ist 
Industrial Profits............... July 17th Ulenined: BeRteO sisdccctccstaccese Aug. 28th 
Warks “Tride.. veccceciccctsses July 17th 
Prices and Wages 
1951 1952 1953 1953 1954 
Unit [-———— A : — $$) 
mid-June Aug. 18 | Aug. 25 | Sept. 1 | Aug. 10 | Aug. 17 | Aug. 24 | Aug. 31 
WORLD PRICES | 
mmodity Price Indicator : (') 
von ea ele ee 1952= 10 126 | 99 89 91 91 | 91 99 98 98 | 97 
PGE i dieusige eee Weta w habe Gees i 114 | 100 93 99 99 | 98 125 120 118 117 
PEC k ihe ae es PiS@ 167 99 87 87 | 87 | 88 85 85 87 | 87 
MSN: Fass cceus be lees Py 99 100 80 71 | 76 | 71 81 81 82 | 82 
Other items... i. 6. ée0s's bwettharaae | 9 131 96 | 96 99 | 100 | 99 92 | 92 } 91 see 91 
N on hiv averages 5 954 
BRITISH WHOLESALE | ran ee : _— ee ee maiincairgcnenisicacnia 
: PRICES 1951 | 1952 | 1953 May | June | July April | May | June | July 
Old series : . ee 
AE ert oie Ss ok eink bhwkek beeen 1938 = 10 315:0 5323-3 | 523-5 526-1 525-4 524-7 525-2 526-4 | 527-6 528-1 
Food and tobacco... oii ecccscedves pe 253-9 292-0 314-6 324-1 522-8 | 521-9 317-4 | 317-4 | 318-2 | 319-5 
Materials used in : June 30, 
Non-food manufacturing ........... 1949 = 10€ 193-3 162-1 145-8 146-9 145-4 143-7 143-6 145-1 | 145-2 | 143-8 
Mechanical engineering............. . 134-3 149-9 145-7 143-4 143-1 144-5 147-5 149-3 150-8| 150-8 
Electrical machinery.............e. os 151-9 165-4 155-2 151-2 150-8 152-8 156-7 159-0 159-9 | 159-8 
Building and civil engineering....... 8 125-6 133-6 130-4 130-2 130-2 130-5 130-7 131-0 131-3 | 131-5 
Pictitie Te oe idle ck ov caktiawtt ge ~ 123-0 130-6 128-7 128-8 128-5} 128-5 129-8 130-3 130-4 130-7 
Commodities : 
Colin SAN rcs dik adv atesedtaun * 223-2 171-9 140-6 139-4 140-0 140-9 155-6; 156-1 155-4; 155-7¢ 
Week: 200 os Sidi Os Rha Ace Vie | ” 252-3 147-9 171-1 182-4 174-9 171-1 167-4 | 173°4 177-5 | 165-3 
Rubber, No. 1 RSS, one month future | os 499-1 282-8 199-1 210-8 202-7 192-5 176-1 185-3 191-9 | 204-6 
Softwood, imported...............4. a 143-5 158-0 144-1 146-6 143-7 140-9 143-3 | 143-3 143-4 | 144-3 
Copper, ex-warehouse (7) .........6- eo 187-5 220-7 217-6 215-2 214-5 214-5 206-1; 208-2; 205-0 204-4 
UK RETAIL PRICES | 
interim index : | June 17, | | 
AM SUB AAs DC Fa Sa eee ge Pe 125 136 140 140 141 141 142 141 142 | 145 
an. 15, i 
Fide WOME oie Sedo eo Vc onc eannken 1952==1 102-6 105-8 106-0 106-6 106-6 107-0 106-7 107-3} 108-1 
FOO eS Bryon os Bio awe eA AS ‘ SA 105-4 111-3 112-7 113-8 113-7 112-6 112-1 113-6 | 118-0 
RE TR gs celecs Shaan) ce dee 1938= 100* 202 221 228 228 229 229 230 230 231 235 
DOOD ac ak Cae hn eee ls eke va 191 221 233 236 238 238 236 235 238 | 247 
iets mit POTOES 6S Se es essences a 119 122 129 130 130 130 134 | 134 134 134 
CMM 5 0h ood ese at eaa cohen te 249 259 253 253 153 253 255 | 255 255 | 255 
PE RT NN a on wick aa detek on 177 197 207 203 205 205 218 213 214 214 
Household durable goods ........... 2 288 294 286 283 282 284 284 284 284 283 
EM 6 COLE he Ae eRe Oak Oe Oe ~ 318 255 256 256 256 257 257 257 257 257 
QOS ig sk toda e kes kee c esse wees ow 386 387 387 387 387 387 387 387 387 
Purchasing power of £ (based on all 
consuimer spending)............+e+- 1938=1 48 45 44 44 43 43 43 43 43 42 
UK TERMS OF TRADE (‘| 
import prices : 
UE PO as kb dc cues chs b ka bwaeees 1953=1 117 113 100 100 99 100 98 98 99 99 
Food, drink and tobacco ........... is 100 104 100 101 102 101 101 102 102 102 
I INE nase savuisienieesas * 140 123 100 101 99 100 96 97 98 100 
Export prices : 
BM ME in ie Su. Che Chae cdi eee s 98 103 100 100 99 100 99 99 99 98 
All mangiactures o.oo ce thew ess a 98 103 | 100 99 99 99 99 99 99 99 
eon, REE PE EE FIR AD a 89 99 i{ 100 100 101 100 95 94 95 93 
Isngineering products............+. i 100 99 99 100 99 100 99 100 
Textiles (excluding clothing) ........ i 117 112 100 99 100 98 103 103 103 102 
Terms of trade : 
Ratio of import to export prices..... = 118 109 100 100 100 100 99 99 100 101 
SHIPPING FREIGHTS 
Tramp shipping freights (fixed in sterling) |1952=1 100-0 17-5 82-2 13-8 15-8 15-8 17-4 11-6 19-7 
UK WAGES | 
Weekly wage rates: June 30 
PE OONRIG Ss ck hv va ca kaw iackaens 1947=1 120 130 136 135 135 136 141 142 142 142 
Rai ew aks KG Meee RaW ohana ys i = 119 129 134 134 134 134 140 140 141 141 
WN ao nso kk OOba woven u en keen os 123 133 140 139 139 140 145 146 146 146 
Weekly earnings : (°) 
PE ROD: GA Peis de Keene chaos s. d. 141 1 151 11 160 1 
ME Cis Sob base soo ak aser the baehe oz 166 0 178 6 189 2 
WR SS eae eee - 90 1 96 4 102 5 
Oct., 
Pe RE ok boa sceh pawns 1938=1 265 285 301 


(") From August, 1953, the index has been revised to show a more representative wheat price. 
and subsequently to ex-warehouse prices of H.C. electrolytic copper. 





calculations made by Professor R. G. D. Allen for the London and Cambridge Economic Service. 
influenced by changes in the composition of trade as well as price movements. 
(*) Revised series, based on Liverpool spot market prices as from July 1, 1954. 


(?) Figures up to July, 1953, relate to delivered prices 
(*) The interim index of retail prices has been linked back to 1938 with the aid of 
(*) Annual figures are based on unit values and are 
(*) Surveys made twice a year; annual figures relate.to October survey. 
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Production and Trade in Western Europe 
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averages or 
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Pais Nether- 
Austria Belgium | Denmark | France eR Sweden 
INDUSTRIAL PRODUCTION (‘) (1948 = 109) 
———$_—_—_—_—— 
82 | 71 | 90 | 
114 | 117 | 131 
114 | 119 | 127 149 
115} 115} 134} 
114 | 126 | 134 | 
120 | 128 | 138 | 
121 129 } 141 | 
; 151 | 142 | 
VALUE OF EXTERNAL TRADE (*) 
a S ee ; ‘000 mn. / mn. | 000 mn. mn. | 000 mn 1 mn. m 
francs kroner francs | D. marks |drachmas £ | tire guilders | kroner kroner £1 
IMPORTS (c.i.f.) “a es, 
SE ok, ae Beg Fe a ae i Cee See z 
1,922 | 135| 3-84) 505 | 1:2) 3-4 0-94 | 118 99 | 174 | 
10,252 | 550 | 132-64 1,350, 432:9| 14-35) 120-48) 694 520 | 746| 1 
10,094 | 573 | 121-52 1,334 592-6{ 15-28; 124-75} 738 543 | 680} 1 
9,795 576 135-20/ 1,313; 1772-2} 15-74| 132-30} 840 540 | 709 | 49 
9,061 | 570 | 127-91 1,213) 679-2 | 15-08| 116-81 | 709 493 | 641; 1 
11,960 | 639 | 128-39 1585 673-0! 17-16/ 152-04) 936 686 804; 1 
10,828 | 668 137-07 1,471; 801-5! 14-50} 130-60 | 753 538 | 761 1 
SRS 646 | 133-80] 1,558/ 814-2/ 15-59) 121-90) 862 582 | 777 l 
| ee 
EXPORTS (f.0.b.) 
wh Nai gl ee ee ee - ) a 
1,806 128 2-55 | 468 | 0-9; 2-02] 0-88 87 65 | 154} 12 
10,212 483 | 118-04; 1,409| 149-9 8-41 72-02 660 337 674 | 84 
9,414 | 508 | 117-24 1,542 | 282-1/ 9-50) 177-50 717 303 | 637 92-4 
9,593 477| 120-17; 1,502| 441-3| 8-14) 15-38 758 303} 585) 73-8 
7,663 | 492} 130-61! 1,508; 332-9; 8-02) 81-01 621 311 | 490; 16 
9,450 | 576} 122-53) 1,932] 257-1! 9-69! 88-87 792 360 | 600} 100 
10,043 | 506 | 127-37 1,66! | 220-3 8-13 | 18-40 696 349 | 612; 759 
8,719 | 652 | 125-60 1,823/ 211-8) 6-96] 15-90 702 317 | 782 59 
| | ek 
BALANCE 
ee fe gm in ‘ : —— Si 
} } | i ' 
— 16)/— 7) -—1-:29);~— 37 — 0-4! — 1-43} — 0-06 | — nl. 33;— 2/- 0 
— 39|— 67| —14-60/ + 59] —283-0/) — 5-94) —48-46) — 34/ = 183) — 72) — 45 
— 680}— 6] — 4-28) + 208| —310-5| — 5-78 oe —- 2) — 240) - 43) - 31 
— 202|— 99| —15-03/ + 189| —330-9| — 7-60| —56-92| — 82] — a37!'— 44] — 2 
— 1,398; — 78) + 2-70) + 295 | —346-3' — 7-06} —35-80; — 88|— 182| — 151 | — 28 
—2,510! ~ 63} — 5-86! + 347) —415-9| — 7-47) —63-:17! — 144] — 326| — 204) — 19 
— 785 /— 162} — 9-70} + 190! —581-2| — 6-37; —52-20/ — 57/ — 189/ — 149! — 51 
ee — 94) — 820) + 265 | —602-4 | — 8-63 | —46.00| — 160) — 265} + 5) — 89 
VOLUME OF EXTERNAL TRADE (*) (1948 = 100) 
IMPORTS 
Fe Ae Stee ae nah at eee LEAT Osta eee ot Seer eae St ee as 
93 118 102 | 249 | 79 92 | 118 | 100 94 9 
121 147 129 24] 98 158 | 132 | 128 | 118 | 2? 
126 169 | 130 | 271 lll 174 | 15T | 141 | 117 | 21 
} ‘ i | 
117 137 261 vn 107 | 151 129 | 1954 18 
154 136 | 343 4 122 207 | 179 | 22 
136 149 316 | 104 166 | 147 | 29 
146 | 330 | 111 aes aes big 9 
| ** eee i ** *e ** ee . 
Pate: ole eee | 2 [ bE 
pee EXPORTS 
| eb | | | aig 
110 | 139 | 125 | 530 | 136 | 125 | 156 123 | 111 | 107 
138 | 186 | 209 | 670; .. | 168 | 140 256 141 | 134 | 150 
151 | 268 | 221 | TBS} one | 188 | 152 | 292 | 14 | 142 | 182 
133 | ! 254 | OTR 1 ice 155 | oo 276 151 | 182 
164 | tS RB GR a ee 360 169 i} 12551 { 2:50 
177 | MO ML A a 311 176 | 184 
me, a] | RE, OB oh a aoe ae be 
ee | ek. | - ‘a j je 





(*) This covers mining, manufacturing, electricity and manufactured 
Ireland and Sweden, electricity and manufactured gas; and Austria, man 
re-exports) with the exception of Ireland which covers general trade and ex 
first quarter. 

































ufactured gas. Germany excludes West Berlin. 
Ports are seasonally adjusted ; Belgium includes Luxemburg, 
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gas with the following exceptions: Denmark and Greece exclude mining ; 
(*) Special “7 


(excluding 
Average of 
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EXCHEQUER RETURNS 


For the week ended August 28th there was an 
“above-line” surplus (after allowing for Sinking 
Funds) of £15,622,000 compared with a deficit 
of {52,985,000 in the previous week and a sur- 
plus of {12,295,000 in the corresponding period 
of last vear. This reduced the cumulative deficit 
to {108,768,000 (£183,612,000 in 1953-54). Net 
‘“‘below-line’” absorbed /7,620,000, 


expenditure 


















































bringing the total cumulative deficit to 
(263,737,000 (£380,191,000 in 1953-54). 
April 1, | April 1, | Week | Week 
Esti 1953 1954 | ended | ended 
£000 mate, to to Aug. | Aug. 
: 1954-55 } Aug. 29 } Aug. 28,} 29, 28, 
1953 1954 1953 | 1954 
Ord. Revenue | 
Income Tax ./1800,000] 398,057} 397,786117.892) 24.057 
Sur-tax ..| 132,000] 29,100} 28,000 800) 700 
Death Dutie ..| 164,375} 69,200) 77,000] 2,500) 5,900 
Stamps 55,000] 22,100} 28,200} 1,100, 1,800 
Profits Tax & EPT.! 172,000] 81, 600) 69,400] 4,800; 3,500 
Excess Profits Levy; 60,000] 26, 450) 57,9001 3,900; 1,800} 
Special Contribu } 
tion and otber > 1,000 waa 580 
Inland Revenue Jj i } 
Total Inland Rev../2384 375] & 526,887 | 638,866] 30,992 37,757 
ustoms...,ale-. 1062,500] 434,707 | 453,333} 22,4091 23,306 
Excise . 719 000 317.9 78: 316,960] 27,465) 16.130 
Total Customs and 
Excise . .,1781,500]} 752 685 770,293 49, 874 39, 436 
Motor Dutie 77,000 12, 864 | 14 281 ax 
P.O (Net Receipts) Sat 600 10,700 »79000) 1,750 
Broadcast Licences! 21,000 4,750 | 5,750 850; 1,050 
Sundry Loan 24.000 10,540 9,130} 1,491) . 
Miscellaneous .....| 245,000] 49,595 61,004] 4,351, 4 2 
Total. ... 4532,875 4sT, 921 1510, 024 85,558 84,105 
Ord. Expenditure | 
Debt Interest -| 570,000} 228,299} 227,526} 5,008). 2,299 
Payments to N. Ire 
land Exchequer 51,000 18,650 | 18,878} 2,018) 2,022 
Other Cons. Fund 4, 391 4,182 -— 
upply Services ... 
WORMS iid Seta 
mking Funds..... 
‘Above-ine” Surplus or) — | — 4 +4 
Deficit ‘ ; 183,612| 108,768/ 12,295 15,622 
Below-line ” Net Expendi- 











CUE in boca cused nietes 196,579} 154,969 7,764| 7,620 
i Ce ate 
Total Surplus or Deficit.... | 380,191 | 263,737] 4,531) 8,002 
Net Receipts from ; } | 
Tax Reserve Certificates,..[ 89,124) 164,221 


4,628) 2,537 
Savings Certificates | 
Defence Bonds 


FLOATING DEBT 


(£ million) 











Ways and Means 


Treasury Bill ; 
; Advances 


Total 

















Date Floating 
he Public | Bank of| Debt 
Tender Depts. England 
1953 
Aug, 28...:; | 3,350-0} 1,407-6 4,987 +0 
1954 ' 
ay Biss 5,320-0 | 1,579:8] 270-6 5,170-4 
| 
me §;.... 3,340-0 | 1,274-1 ‘9 4,893-1 
é.. eee 3,320-0 | 1,3352-8 6 4,927-3 
wo. Eeiaks $,300-0 | 1,372-1 -l 4,968 -2 
a awa 4,700-0 6 4,971-8 
aby: DO ses 3,280-0 | 1,432-5 *2 4,972-7 
on AS ee 3,260-0 | 1,411-6 2 5,038-8 
eS are 3,270-0 | 1,492-2 6 5,043-9 
See 3,270-0 | 1485-5 “1 §,018-7 
ug. 7%. 3,280-0} 1,447-7 “3 5,013-0 
» 14..... | 3,280-0} 1451-3 *3 5,003-6 
9. ees 3,270-0} 1,495-5 “0 5,044-5 
os et 1,547-0 +3 5,074-3 






Financial Statistics 


THE MONEY MARKET 


Crepit supplies have been short this 
week, and on four of the six working days 
covered by the latest Bank return the 
market has needed special aid, mostly 
given through clearing banks. The dis- 
count market, after the two successive 
reductions in its application price for 
Treasury bills, last Friday maintained its 
bid at £99 IIs. 11d. per cent; and, 
although total applications for the £260 
million on offer rose by fully £24 million 
to their highest for five weeks, the market 
allotment dropped only fractionally. The 
average discount rate rose slightly, from 
£I 12s. 2.66d. to {1 12s. 3.19d. per cent 
offered. 

The shortage of credit kept . discount 
rates firm throughout the week, and on 
several days clearing banks were able to 
secure November maturities at ss per cent 
above the “ basic” rate of 1% per cent. 

The week’s reflux of currency amounted 
to only £4 million, but as the reserve 
already stood at almost {50 million the 
authorities have been able to reduce the 
fiduciary issue by a further £25 million, 
thus restoring it to the basic level of £1,675 
million that last obtained in early. June. 

In consequence of the further easing of 
sterling against the US dollar—the rate 
closed at $2.80;—the sterling price of gold 
reached a new peak of 250s. a fine ounce 
at Tuesday’s fixing, and late on the 
previous day had been dealt in at 250s. 1d. 
On Wednesday, however, a slight im- 
provement in sterling brought the gold 
price down to 249s. 1o}d. 


MONEY RATES 


LONDON 






Bank rate (from rates S 


% Discount 
3%, 13/5/54) 3 Bank bills : 60 days 1h 
ne Smonths 1§ 
— (max) " 4months 14-1} 
OMKS 6.4. ..+405 6 ths 14 
Discount houses... 1 — 
Money—Day-to-day. 1}-1§ | Fine trade bills: 
Short periods..... 1-1} 3months 2}-3 
Treas. bills 2months 14 4months 2}-3} 


3 months hi 6months 3 -4 
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BANK OF ENGLAND RETURNS 


({ million) 







Aug. 25 | Sept. 1 










Issue Depariment* : 


Notes in circulation ...... 1,543-5 1 1,654-0 | 1,649-9 
Notes in banking dept... . 31-8 46-4 25-5 
Govt. debt and securities* | 1571-8 | 1696-2 | 1,671-2 
Other securities.......... 0-7 0-8 0- 
Gold coin and-bullion .... 2-9 3-4 3°4 
Banking Department : 
Deposits : 
Public accounts.......... 9-6 14-6 14-7 
Treasury special account. . 31-6 1-7 3°6 
OD kk in oaks 86a bade 278-7 267-2 266-7 
(HEN , ciniwks Co eeuaes as 68-0 63°83 67-8 
BOM 50h Si ctiewceueceses 387-9 37-3 362-8 
Securities : 
Government ........+s00s 352-3 296-4 319-5 
Discounts and advances .. 6-6 7-0 9-5 
CGE, Ss dinsicn kb akon tae 13-2 13-7 14-6 
NEG) spc eau cena kad 372-1 317-1 343-6 
Banking department reserve. led 48-7 27 7 
% vo % 
1 ETRE, |: caw chinvkou es 8-8 14-0 "8 


* Government debt 


is £11,015,100, 5,6 
Fiduciary issue reduced from £1,700 million to £1,675 million 
on September 1, 1954. 


capital #14,555,060 


TREASURY BILLS 
















Amount ({ million) Average Allotted 


Date of | Rate at 
Tender | of Max. 
i Offered | a | Applic Allotted Allotment Rate* 





s. % 












“0 “8 49 
June 4} 270-0 | 414-3 | 250-0 58 
. Il] 260-0 | 418-3 | 250-0 57 

» 18] 260-0.| 400-4 | 250-0 6 

, 25 | 260-0 | 426-0 | 260-0 38 
July 2] 270-0 | 384-0 | 270-0 60 
» 9} 270-0 | 396-2 | 250-0 65 

, 16} 240-0 | 433-1 | 240-0 4 
23 | 230-0 | 423-1 | 230-0 4 

30 | 240-0 | 414-2 | 240-0 33 

Aug. 6| 240-0 | 397-6 | 240-0 46 
» 13} 250-0 | 387-5 | 250-0 50 

» 201) 260-0 | 398-2 | 260-0 50 
27 | 260-0 | 422-7 | 260-0 4? 


* On August 27th tenders for 91 day bills at £99 lis. lid- 
secured about 47 per cent of the sum applied for; higher 
tenders were allotted in full. The offering yesterday was for 
a maximum amount of {270 million. 





LONDON CLOSING EXCHANGE RATES AND GOLD PRICE 





































United States $... 2: 78-2-82 3 tah-a-ae 2-80}-~-2-80§ | 2-80}-2-80§ | 2- 2-80} |2-80,4-2-80 §|2-80 4-2-8048 
Canadian $ ...... aie 2° 724-2-723 2-72-2-72, | 2-71g-2-72 (2-714§-2-714§| 2-72-2-725 > L 2 — 
French Fr, ....... 972-65-987-35 | 9783-979 9773-978 977 erie 978-978} 978~978} 

Swiss Fr. ...%....)12° ee 12-33.,§]12- 20}-12- 20}}12 - 204-12 - 20})12- 20}- 12- 20})12 - 20}-12- 20}|12-20}-12- 205/12- "0 -12- 12 40} 

Belgian Fr. ...... 5- 39-723~ 139- bie = 139-7 }139-773- 1139- 75- 1139-75- 

i - 141-0 139-77} 9-82, 139- 80} 139-824) 139- 80} 139-80 
Dutch Gid........ 10- 56-10-72 | 10-62-10-62}/10-61$-10-62)}10-613-10-624|10- 6123-10-62) /10- 61j-10-62§)10-617-—10-6 
W. Ger. D-Mk. ...)11-67 f—11- 84 4pf11- 723-1173 [11-72§-11-72§)11- 72§-21-72§|11-72¢-21- 72§/21- 723-11- valli. ~72§-11-72 
Portuguese Esc, 79-90-81-10 | 79-90-80-05 | 79-90-80-05 | 79-90-80-05 | 79- ss. 05.| 79-90-80- 05 | 79- 90-86-05 
Swedish Kr....... 14-37§-14-59§ f14-519-14-52 |14-51§-14-514)14- 518-14-518)14-51 l14- 514-14- 51g|14- 514-14-518 
Danish Kr... 2... 19-19}-19-484 [19-41§~-19-423) 19-42~19-424/19-41}-19-421/19- “ait as. 9.4241 19-41}-19-42}/19- 4132-19-42 
Norwegian Kr. ...' 19°85-20-15 [20-01}-20-02 [20-013-20-02}j20-01$-20- 023120-01$~-20 - 02}/20-01}-20-02}/20-01}-20- cat 

One Month Forward Rates 
United States $ .cccsacdvesdecess #c. pm-par ¢. pm- pm- pm- c. pm 
Canadian $..... i dsnewls whee hhc Par—}c. dis ) Meld rf = —}c. as ¥! 4c. dis pe “ie 5 os 
ae PEs s cn cadedae cnspewmeds cs eee ~10 dis ve ~10 dis oe 7-1 7-1 ais adi 
Swiss Fr... ...s+ Khtoens ge bese ae +4 le. pm- Cc. pm le. pm~par le. pm if 
— cAnpehevtevectas ieenat’s aa SS oo rb ds ae 4s, <a pps sere te Par Par} dis 
ite BM. ca ccctecsesteecenséee’ pm- 
W. Gat, OM ini hecon idee acd pl. pi we pf.dis! pt.di pomp pid } m—}ptdis|§ _ cis 
Swedish Kr. ........3. once VEseces $6 pm-46 dis 6 dis aime 6 dis | 
Cs Re csp nkcdcneesnanaeen £36 dis nate i ae mie #° PSs le | | Ps _ 
Norwegian Kr. beeesedévbescus 16 pm- ie dis | 16 ames dis aes dis | 6 ai, dis | 16 pm-16 dis : 16 coil dis 
Gold Price at Fixing 
Price {s. d. per fime oz.).........- 249/8 250/- 249/10} 
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I this horse-drawn covered waggon the 
ald citizens of Edwardian London trundled 
' on their venturesome way between Liver- 
pool Street and Regent Circus via Holborn. 

May 


public service? For more than two centuric S, 


we now remind you of another 





an omnibus -collection of all sorts of in- 
surance policies has been built up by the 
Here’s a few of them: 





London Assurance. 


SCHOOL MASTERED 

Sooner or later, fathers come to think of their 
And it’s never 
too soon for the prudent parent. By taking out 


children in terms of education. 


our Educational Policy really early on, he makes 








light of heavy school bills to come. 





PRECAUTIONARY MEASURE 


Fires in firms come in many different sizes. It 





may be a smoulder in a waste-paper basket. It 
could be a case of everything going to blazes. 





And the burning question is: have you a large 





enough insurance cover to 





meet every 
emergency? If not, then we suggest you get in 








touch with us before anything really 
happens. 





alarming 








FIRM POLICY 
Many hundreds of Staff Pension Schemes, 
large and small, have been organized by the 
We can therefore offer to 


firms and organizations that may be considering 


London Assurance. 


such a scheme the advantages of wide experience, 
in a subject which requires real understanding. 
GENERALLY SPEAKING... 

If you would know more about any of the 
policies outlined here, if we can provide infor- 
mation about any other particular policies or 
about insurance problems generally—pray make 
what use of us you wish. Our address is 1, King 
William Street, Dept.W.6, London, E.C.4. 


THE LONDON 
ASSURANCE 


‘Very grow fecpte 4& aeal wh” 


-(— 






ALLIANCE 





ASSURANCE COMPANY LIMITED 


Head Office: 


BARTHOLOMEW LANE, LONDON, E.C.2 


Established 1824 


The Finest Service 
for 


All Classes of Insurance 





REPRESENTATION THROUGHOUT 
THE UNITED KINGDOM 
THE BRITISH COMMONWEALTH AND 
ELSEWHERE ABROAD 


The Company undertakes the duties of 
Executor and Trustee 
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THE FUJI BANK 
LIMITED 


(Incorporated in Japan) 


Established 1880 


. takes pleasure in announcing its move from 
temporary offices, as from Monday, 6th September, 
to new and permanent premises at... . 


SALISBURY HOUSE, FINSBURY CIRCUS 
LONDON, E.C.2. 


Telephone No. NAT 0601-4 


where it will welcome new customers and continue 
to help existing clients to. . . 


KEEP IN TOUCH WITH JAPAN 


London Office: 


Salisbury House, Finsbury Circus, P.O. Box No. 547, 
London, E.C.2. 


Head Office: 
1-Chome, Otemachi, Chiyoda-Ku, Tokyo. 


fe ERR of SNELL PIR aR EN CR EE CAT ’ 
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METAL INDUSTRIES LIMITED 


STATEMENT BY MR R. W. McCRONE TO THE 


The following is a statement by Mr R. W. 
McCrone to the thirty-first annual general 
meeting of members of Metal Industries 
Limited held within the registered office of 
the company, 145 St. Vincent Street, Glas- 
gow, on Wednesday, September 1, 1954. 


PROFITS 


The consolidated profits of the group for 
the year after depreciation are reduced from 
£1,477.905 to £754,046. This is the result 
of less favourable trading experience by 
almost all of the operating companies and of 
stock and trading losses in the engineering 
division. These separate adverse results 
when aggregated to give the group position 
have produced a total which inevitably is in 
sharp contrast to the summation in the pre- 
vious year of relatively favourable individual 
earnings. I shall explain the position of each 


company more fully in the course of these 
remarks, 


The net charge for taxation at £421,096, 
against £858,971 for the previous year, has 
benefited by excess profits levy recover- 
able of £75,347 and previous year adjust- 
ments of £13,952, and net profit after allow- 
ing for proportion of a subsidiary company 
loss attributable to outside shareholders 
becomes £343,140 against £612,070 a year 
ago. The allocation to general reserve has 
been reduced to £150,000 and, after making 
minor provisions and setting aside the 
amount required for the proposed ordinary 
dividend, we have a total of retained profit 
in the group to carry forward of £446,071 
against £511,494 brought in. 


DIVIDEND 


In view of the change in the fortunes of 
the operating companies which became 
apparent in the late autumn, the interim 
dividend on the ordinary stock was reduced 
from 4 per cent to 3 per cent less tax and 
a statement was made that a reduction in 
the final dividend rate was to be expected. 
There has not been any recovery as yet in 
earnings and the directors have felt it neces- 
sary to make a reduction in the final divi- 
dend. The rate of 6 per cent, less tax, now 
recommended makes a total ordinary divi- 
dend for the year of 9 per cent, less tax, 
against 12 per cent a year ago. 


BALANCE SHEET 


The parent company balance sheet shows 
little change of moment apart from net addi- 
tional advances of approximately {£300,000 
to subsidiary companies for finance of their 
approved programmes. 


The consolidated balance sheet shows a 
reduction of £764,431 in stocks and work-in- 
progress which, to the extent of £222,805, 
is occasioned by writing off stock and com- 
mitments in excess of current programmes 
and otherwise is attributable partly to a 
certain economy achieved in stock levels 
and partly to contraction in the trading 
position, The surplus of current assets 
over current liabilities remains satisfactory 
at over £4 million. 


ANNUAL GENERAL MEETING 


INVESTMEN! 


There has not been any change in the 
holding of ordinary stock of The British 
Oxygen Company Limited, which remains 
at £1,500,000. This at the date of the 
balance sheet had a market value of 
£3,975,000 which was over £1 million in 
excess of the book value. Income from this 
investment included in the accounts at 
£225,000 gross is practically equivalent to 
that of the previous year which was derived 
partly from a differing holding. 


OPERATING COMPANIES 


I shall now deal with the position of the 
individual companies. 


Electrical Division—The companies of 
this division are engaged in the manufacture 
of electrical switchgear and motor control 
gear and all experienced considerable 
changes in demand and had to carry in- 
creased costs. In the result outputs were 
maintained but profits were at a less rate. 
Energetic steps which have been taken to 
adjust the electrical organisation to meet the 
new conditions are already becoming effective 
although they will take time to be translated 
into a confirmed improvement in earning 
capacity. The strengthening of the research 
and developing sections mentioned last year 
has proved of value and much special work 
was undertaken last year from which the 
benefit will lie in the future. 


A contemplated extension in South Africa 
of the activities of our electrical subsidiary 
company there has unfortunately been de- 
layed through the untimely death of the 
managing director in Africa which we greatly 
regret. A successor has recently been 
appointed and this should enable matters to 
proceed as planned. 


Metals Division—I told you a year ago 
that Cox and Danks Limited and John Allan 
and Company (Glenpark) Limited, had had 
lower profits as a result of wide variations 
in prices and unsettled conditions. Un- 
fortunately conditions in both the ferrous 
and non-ferrous scrap metal trades have re- 
mained difficult and profits of these two 
companies have again been lower. In the 
case of John Allan and Company there was 
the further factor of considerable and costly 
development work undertaken without any 
benefit to the year’s operations, but with 
expectation of an enhanced position in the 
future. 


In shipbreaking we had a favourable year 
with the yards well supplied with work. We 
were thus enabled to improve organisation 
in many directions and to earn profits at 
an improved and more normal level. 


Engineering Division.—Sentinel (Shrews- 
bury) Limited had a difficult year and has 
been unable to pay any ordinary dividend. 
Its trading position was affected by a slacken- 
ing in orders for certain lines of capital 
goods and by cancellations, and the directors 
found it necessary latterly to deal with a 
situation of unbalanced stocks and commit- 
ments which they had hoped would be re- 
solved over a period given reasonably 
favourable conditions of trading. Unfor- 


THIRTY-FIRST 


tunately conditions were not favourable and 
it was decided accordingly to adopt a 
realistic view against present and contem- 
plated activities and to write off stocks 
unlikely to be absorbed in a reasonable 
period by present production and to provide 
for items rendered redundant through 
changes in demand. The amount written 
off was £222,805 and this naturally had a 
very adverse effect on the situation of the 
Sentinel Company bringing about a net loss 
of £177,437 which has formed a deduction 


in computing the consolidated earnings of 
the group. 


This disappointing result for Sentinel I 
regard as being in large measure the clear- 
ance of an accumulation of difficulties 
originating in earlier years, aggravated by the 
slackening of trade in their principal lines. 
I am glad to say on the other hand that 
Sentinel machine tool manufacture has been 
satisfactory and that improved results are 


— obtained from their other speciality 
ines. 


Fawcett Preston and Company Limited 
made a small loss which was almost wholly 
the result of a shrinkage in orders for the 
particular types of capital goods in which 
they are primarily interested. Benefit is 
now being felt from strengthened manage- 
ment and there is a growing appreciation of 
the special facilities and experience of this 
company in the construction of hydraulic 
presses and in heavy steel fabrication, as well 
as their resources in light sheet metal work 
where they render considerable service to 
other group companies and conduct a sub- 
stantial business with outside customers. 


Ferrous Castings Limited experienced a 
severe falling off in orders and a sharp 
reduction in margins early in the financial 
year and for a number of months the foundry 
was working only a four-day week. Towards 
the end of the financial year there was a 
material recovery from this position, but 
this was too late to balance the results of 
the year which ended in a small loss. 


DIRECTORS AND MANAGEMENT 


I record with great regret the loss to the 
board through the death of Commodore T. 
McKenzie, CB, CBE. Commodore McKenzie 
conducted with great success the highly 
skilled and hazardous work in the earlier 
days of the company of salving many 
of the capital ships of the ex-German fleet 
from Scapa Flow and in the late war 
rendered signal service in charge of ship 
recovery and salvage work in the northern 
seas and afterwards in the clearance of 
sunken shipping from the ports and harbours 
of Western Europe. His unique knowledge 
and experience was of great value in our 
deliberations. 


The directors are very conscious of the 
breaches in their ranks which have occurred 
recently. It is their intention to appoint 


additional directors when the opportunity 
occurs and any appointments will, of course, 
be submitted for your approval in due course. 


In an adverse time such as we have 
experienced in the past year a considerable 
falls on the 


additional burden of work 
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directors of our operating companies and on 
their leading officials and their staffs. Such 
has certainly been the case in the past year 
and I take this opportunity of acknowledg- 
ing the constant effort and loyal endeavour of 
all concerned to meet the difficulties and to 
make progress. I am sure this loyalty and 
nthusiasm augurs well for the future and 
t will be of the greatest value to us. 


PROSPECTS 


I expect that we shall again receive a 
satisfactory dividend from our holding of 
ordinary stock of the British Oxygen Com- 
pany Limited, in accordance with the indica- 
tions given in the chairman’s remarks at the 
last annual general meeting. 

In the Electrical Division, orders are 
improving, and this, if continued, will help 
present difficulties of maintaining a balanced 
and economic production and of absorbing 
increased costs. 


In the Metals Division experience is still 
very much in line with last year, The course 
of trade for Cox and Danks and Johm Allan 
and Company is difficult to forecast when 
there are so many factors, but I am hopeful 
that there may be some improvement. Ship- 
breaking has made a good start, but the 
supply of ships, as is usual, can be seen 
only for so many months ahead, and the 
outcome of the year remains very much sub- 
ject to that supply. 

In the Engineering Division, Sentinel 
(Shrewsbury) Limited is making progress 
particularly with machine tool work and other 
lites. Unfortunately, this has been offset by 
a substantial reduction in the rate of delivery 
called for on Government contracts, which 
has brought the volume of work on hand 
below requirements. Most strenuous efforts 
have been made and continue to be made in 
a number of constructive directions to im- 
prove Sentinel’s position and to obtain addi- 
tional work suited to their capacity. Ferrous 
Castings Limiited, I am glad to say, are 
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experiencing a considerable improvemen: 
orders, and Fawcett Preston and Compa: 
Limited, are handling a greatly impro: 
volume of enquiries, from which it is reas 
able to suppose additional orders m 
eventuate, so that I think we may expect | 
profits of these two companies to show so 
betterment this year. 


The directors and the Subsidiary Comp: 
directors and all concerned are working \ 
hard to improve our situation, and | 
confident that our efforts will meet 
success. It must be recognised, though, ¢) 
such efforts, however resolute, cannot a! 
the situation overnight, and cannot in a sh 
time produce new products from the facto: 
or quickly obtain orders for any product fr. 
new sources. All that takes time, but, no: 
theless, I am hopeful that some part of 
effort will be reflected in the results to be 
presented to you next year, although it is not 
to be expected that our profits are quici|\y 
to be restored to the higher levels of the p 
two years. 





FURNESS, WITHY AND COMPANY 


BURDEN OF EXCESSIVE TAXATION AND INFLATED 
SHIPBUILDING COSTS 


GROUP’S POSITION OF FINANCIAL STRENGTH 


SIR ERNEST H. MURRANT’S STATEMENT 


The sixty-third annual general meeting of 
Furness, Withy and Company, Limited, will 
be held on September 22nd at Furness 
House, Leadenhall Street, London, E.C.3. 


‘The following is an extract from the 
circulated statement by the chairman, Sir 
Ernest H. MMurrant, KCMG, MBE : 


In my statement last year I indicated that 
the immediate outlook regarding both rates 
of freight and volume of business, coupled 
with operating costs remaining at a high level, 
was not re-assuring. The figures now pre- 
sented unfortunately confirm that indication, 
and our experience has been similar to that of 
other shipping companies engaged very 
largely in cargo transport, After bearing all 
administration costs and providing for con- 
tingencies, the profit on ships’ trading is 
£,4,087,415, to which is added dividends on 
trade and other investments £609,322, a 
total of £4,696,737. It is a substantial figure, 
but £1,964,086 falls due to be deducted for 
depreciation on fixed assets and another 
£1,162,091 for taxation. Various other de- 
ductions are shown clearly in the account 
including £444,355 representing the com- 
pany’s proportion of the profits retained by 
subsidiaries), leaving £692,936 net to be dealt 
with in the parent company’s appropriations. 
What your board recommend is that £250,000 
be transferred to fleet replacement account, 
and (after providing for the preference share 
dividend already paid) that £396,000 be dis- 
tributed to ordinary stockholders by way of 
a dividend of 10 per cent and a bonus of 
2 per cent, both payable, less income tax. 
‘These recommendations, if approved, will 
leave £407,800 to be carried forward, com- 
pared with £402,114 brought in. 


PROBLEM OF HIGH REPLACEMENT COSTS 


Notwithstanding all that has been achieved 
in the post-war years (our own group alone 
has spent some £17 million on new ships in 
the past five years), the problem of replace- 
ment is still acute and will remain so and 
become increasingly more difficult, so long 


as the twin handicaps exist, namely, excessive 
taxation and inflated shipbuilding costs. It 
would seem that the Government intend the 
shipping industry to be satisfied with the 
20 per cent investment allowance, at any rate 
pending more drastic remedies that it is 
hoped the Royal Commission - will recom- 
mend, and therefore it should now be the 
turn of shipbuilders to contribute something 
to the solution of this obstinate problem. 


For many years past, with one short-lived 
interval, shipowners have been obliged in 
their shipbuilding contracts to accept condi- 
tions which were not far removed from sign- 
ing a blank cheque. Estimated costs, on 
which contracts have been based, have 
invariably been very substantially exceeded, 
due to increases in the price of materials and 
labour during the interval between contract 
and delivery and the burden of such in- 
ceases has fallen upon shipowners. 
Shipbuilders have shouldered very little, if 
any, of the risks involved in these one-sided 
arrangements. I suggest, therefore, that the 
first step shipbuilders can take, and should 
take as quickly as possible, is to quote for 
orders on a fixed price basis. The ‘second 
step, I suggest, should be towards reducing 
costs by greater productivity, not measured 
by value, but by increased effort, whether by 
man, machinery or management. It is becom- 
ing increasingly difficult to persuade ship- 
owners to continue signing blank cheque 
contracts, or any contracts at all, unless prices 


are competitive and in conformity with earn- 
ing value. 


BOARD’S PRUDENT DIVIDEND POLICY 


No doubt stockholders will expect some- 
thing more to be said than the passing refer- 
ence already made to the recommended 
dividend and bonus of 12 per cent. The 


accounts which accompany this statement re- 
flect the prudent policy which your directors 
have followed and of which stockholders have 
consistently ajproved. In the result a strong 
financial position has been built up and earn- 





ings have permitted the distribution of 
reasonable rate of dividend. It would be 
quite easy to capitalise part of our accum 
lated reserves and make a scrip issue to stoc|- 
holders, but it is the board’s responsibility ‘o 
satisfy themselves that some good purpose 
would be served thereby. Once reserves have 
been capitalised they cannot be used for any 
other purpose ; capitalisation does not in any 
way increase the gross earnings or the dis- 
posable net earnings. The contrary is more 
likely to be the case in respect of shippiny 
companies, as the process of replenishing 1). 
reserve funds would then need to be intens 
fied. It may well be that at no very distant 
date some part of the reserves which you: 
company has put to fleet replacement accoun: 
-will need to be used for the purpose for whi: 
that account was established, namely, to w: 
off the inflationary element in the cost of po 
war built ships. The point is that if these 
reserves were to be capitalised, they wou! 
no longer be available for that purpose, a1 
in present circumstances your board do no 
consider that any good purpose would 
served, nor would it be in the best intere 
of the company (and consequently of sto 
holders) to adopt amy such procedure. 


THE OUTLOOK 


It is more than usually difficult, in exist: 
conditions, to attempt to assess the outloo 
In any event, it is impossible to general: 
within the scope of a statement of this natur« 
as conditions vary in different trades, some «| 
which are more affected than others | 
political and semi-political consideration 
Fortunately our interests are so widespre* 
that, taking the group as a whole, advers: 
trends in one direction may be offset | 
reverse’trends in another. In the meantim 
however, in the open freight market for bu 
cargoes, owners of ships under various stran 
flags appear to be willing and able to acce! 
rates which are below an economic leve! 


There are a number of encouraging facto 
which put brighter colours into the pictui 
We have renewed our contract with t< 
Bermuda Trade Development Board for : 
further period ; we have a fine modern fle:! 
of ships ; we have a strong balance-sheet a" ' 
a lively t in widespread trad. 
and diverse activities, and a goodwill whic’ 
cannot be measured in terms of physic: 
values. But for amy increase in net earning: 
we must look for an improvement in gros 
freights and a reduction in operating costs 


coupled with better and more settled politica! 
conditions in many parts of the . The 


immediate prospects of any such improve- 
ments are not very encouraging. 


an 
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‘TATA IRON AND STEEL CO., LTD. 


MR J. R. D. TATA ON THE OUTLOOK 


The annual general meeting of the Tata 
Iron and Steel Company, Limited, was held 
on August 26th in Bombay, Mr J. R. D. Tata 
(Chairman of the Company) presiding. 


The chairman, in the course of his speech, 
said that while the country was not yet 
wholly out of the woods, the fact that most 
of the unfavourable trends so prominent 
during 1946-52 years had either been re- 
versed or brought to a halt reflected credit 
on Governmént’s management of the 
country’s financial and economic @ffairs in 
the last few years. 


Referring to the need for a new approach 
to the role of free enterprise in the mixed 
economy, the Chairman gave expression to 
the belief that progress would have been 
greater and quicker if the private sector had, 
during these years, been in a position to 
make the full contribution of which it was 
capable to such progress. 


NEED FOR NEW APPROACH 


“There are, however,” observed Mr Tata, 
“some prerequisites. Members of Govern- 
ment and Parliament should, I respectfully 
suggest, cease giving the impression that the 
present policy of a mixed economy is a 
temporary affair and a mere step in the 
direction of full-fledged socialism or state 
capitalism.” 


Continuing, the Chairman said: “ More 
important perhaps than anything else is the 
need to shed certain preconceptions which 
have long coloured official and political 
thinking in our country. For instance; that 
the profit motive is dishonourable; that 
profit is synonymous with profiteering ; that 
industrialists as a class are inefficient or dis- 
honest or both ; that about 3 per cent net is 
a fair return on risk capital ; that the popu- 
lation problem will solve itself; that 
mechanisation means unemployment ; - that 
it is more important to impoverish the rich 
than to enrich the poor ; that a welfare state 
can be built without first creating the means 
to pay for it; that nationalisation creates 
additional wealth; that centralised State 
enterprise and management is socialism.” 


Mr Tata drew attention to the remarkable 
change that had taken place in the United 
Kingdom in the last year or so since official 
policies in the economic sphere had been re- 
oriented towards releasing and stimulating 
the productive energies of business and in- 
dustry and freeing them from the burden 
of bureaucratic controls and ideological un- 
certainties which had benumbed them since 
the, war. 


Mr Tata felt sure that if the Indian 
Government would similarly try for a while 
the experiment of freeing the private sector 
from its present handicaps and uncertainties 
and allow it the necessary incentives and 
scope for initiative, they would be surprised 
at the results. No one would seriously 
suggest a return to complete laissez-faire in 
economic matters. Besides taking active 
part in expanding the economy, the State 
had to exercise general control over the 
economic activities of.the country to prevent 
undesirable trends, to provide essential ser- 
vices within society’s capacity to bear them 
and to protect the under-privileged. “I 
submit,” said Mr Tata, “that these objects 
are not served best by policies which tend to 
paralyse enterprise and initiative, encourage 
low labour productivity and concentrate 
economic power in Government to a self- 
defeating extent.” 


In this context, the Chairman expressed 


the hope that the lead given by the Congress 
in the resolution on industrial. policy passed 


at the recent session of the All-India Con- 
gress Committee at Ajmer and the remarks 
made by the Prime Minister on the occasion 
would soon be refiected in the economic 
policies of the Government of India. 


Apart from the problem of population, 
India’s economic problem was fundamentally 
one of production. While welcoming the 
great power and irrigation schemes in the 
public sector and the Governmental action 
in the fields of agriculture and cottage indus- 
tries, Mr Tata stressed that the contribution 
which the private sector could make to the 
expansion of India’s economy was potentially 
as great. “This, however,” said the Chair- 
man, “will require the creation and main- 
tenance of an atmosphere in which the 


investor, his faith restored, is willing to risk 


his money ; men of ability and vision, freed 
from uncertainties and inhibitions and from 
their present sense of frustration, are able 
to apply their energies and resources to con- 
structive purposes, and labour, properly led 
and fortified by the recognition of its status 
and legitimate intcrests, contributes a full 
day’s disciplined work to the common task.” 


RATIONALISATION 


Dedling with the subject of mechanisation, 
Mr Tata said: “The age-old antagonism 
towards the machine is rooted in the belief 
that the mechanisation of industrial processes 
automatically leads to unemployment. The 
machine has in fact proved itself to be the 
greatest creator of jobs that ever existed. 
In Britain, within a generation after textile 
workers had smashed spindles and power 
looms, ten times as many men were engaged 
in the textile industry as before these inven- 
tions.” He added that in the United States 
between 1939 and 1953 alone employment in 
manufacturing industries increased by 75 per 
cent, notwithstanding the_fact that it was in 
these very industries that mechanisation had 
made the most spectacular advance. 


Mr Tata then went on to question the 
proposition that if men at work today were 
allowed to continue to operate antiquated 
machines and processes, their employment 
would be secure. “A notable refutation of 
this tendency,” he stated, “to mistake 
stagnation for stability came recently from 
the Minister for Labour of the State of 
Uttar Pradesh, who pointed out that during 
the last four years between ten and fifteen 
thousand workers in the leading textile centre 
of Kanpur had been retrenched not because 
there had been rationalisation but precisely 
because there had been no rationalisation.” 


Mr Tata was not unaware of the diffi- 
culties and hardships that hasty mechanisa- 
tion would cause in India if introduced 
without proper care and thought in each 
case. He then outlined the obligations that 
should be fulfilled by management desirous 
of putting through measures of mechanisa- 
tion and modernisation, such as ensuring 
efficiency in management, absorbing as many 
redundant men as possible in other jobs, 
helping the State. wherever possible in re- 
training those rendered surplus, paying gen- 
€rous compensation to those few whom it 
may not be possible to retain in employment 
and showing an unequivocal readiness to 
share with the smaller number of employees 
that remain and with the consumer the 
benefits of cheaper production. , 


“The choice before us,” warned the 
Chairman, “ is not between modern industry 
and old-fashioned industry, but between 
modern industry and no industry at all. 
There is no half-way house. Either we shall 





build a highly productive and happy society 
in which workers have, thanks to the 
machine, regained their dignity, or we shall 
sink back into a primitive form of society 
condemned, by the inexorable increase in our 
population, to growing poverty and despair. 


GOVERNMENT STEEL WORKS 


Mr Tata referred to the decision of the 
Government of India to build a steel plant 
of an approximate capacity of half a mullion 
ingot tons and their agreement with two 
German firms of equipment manufacturers 
for the construction of the plant. He wel- 
comed the decision in so far as it constituted 
a major step in the development of the 
Indian steel industry, but regretted that 
Government did not think it worth while to 
hold consultations with the industry or to 
seek its views, let alone its assistance. 


ACCOUNTS 


Turning to the operating results for the 
year under review, the Chairman drew atten- 
tion to the important measure that had been 
initiated in providing in advance for the 
substantial increases in taxation which would 
arise in future years after the heavy deprecia- 
tion allowances on the new plant additions 
had been worked off. 


The year’s accounts showed that for the 
first time in over thirty years, capital expen- 
diture had substantially exceeded the year’s 
provision for depreciation even after taking 
into account the separate allocation te plant 
rehabilitation reserve. 


The financial statistics in the Company’s 
annual report brought out clearly the policy 
consistently followed by the directors of 
ploughing back into the physical assets of the 
Company every rupee set aside over the 
years, a policy which had enabled the Com- 
pany to maintain its earning power 
unimpaired, 


Similar satisfaction could not, however, 
be derived from the production statistics in 
the annual report. “Although it was impos- 
sible to expand capacity during the war 
years,” observed Mr Tata, “we.had a great 
opportunity of doing so after the war. Par- 
ticularly in a backward country with an 
ever-growing population like ours, it is the 
duty of industry to keep pace with the grow- 
ing demand. Although we have failed in 
that duty, it would be unfair to blame the 
company for not having risen to the occasion. 
The prime responsibility must rest with the 
policy, initiated by the Tariff Commission 
and adopted by Government, of restricting 
steel prices during these years to less than 
half the import prices and to a level calculated 
to yield a net return of only 34 per cent on 
new Capital expenditure. We have through- 
out protested against this policy which in 
the long run has cost far more than it has 
saved. By making it impossible to raise fresh 
capital for expansion, it has compelled the 
country to import large quantities of steel 
each year at very high prices. A moderate 
increase in Indian retention prices, while still 
leaving the cost of steel at a much lower level 
than that of imported steel or other com- 
modities in relation to pre-war levels, would 
have enabled the industry, from internal 
savings and from fresh capital, to increase 
production and so to save the country many 
millions annually.” 


FUTURE PROSPECTS 


Mr Tata expressed the belief that, every- 
thing going well, output should, with the 
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completion of the modernisation and expan- 
sion programme now under way, rise steadily 
during each of the next three or four years, 
when finished steel output would be 150,000 
tons higher, that is, about 20 per cent over 
that in thé current year. 


While the Company would make a profit 
of about 150,000 tons more than at present, 
the rate of such profit per ton would depend 
on the level of costs and prices at the time. 
“Provided labour plays its part,” said Mr 
Tata, “we may, I think, expect that the 
heavier burden of depreciation will be largely 
off-set by the fall in costs resulting from the 
increased efficiency and output of the plant. 
If so, our profit will be determined mainly 


by the then prevailing level of steel prices 
which itself will depend on whether Indian 
prices are still controlled as they are today. 
If control is terminated, sales realisations 
must then depend largely on what world 
prices on the one hand and Government’s 
import and fiscal policies on the other will 
be at the time. While I cannot venture a 
forecast on these two factors, it would seem 
reasonable to assume that Government 
would not at any time permit unrestricted 
imports to compete unfairly with Indian 
steel.” 

The Chairman felt that they could be 
certain that even after the completion of the 
Government’s steel works and of the addi- 
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tions to the capacity of the existing plant 
there would be no over production in th 
country and he saw little prospect of capacity 
catching up with the country’s demand for 
the next fifteen years or more. 


“ Our future prospects,” the Chairman con- 
cluded, “ will depend mainly on the extent 
to which we keep our plant up-to-date, our 
operations efficient and our cests low. Pro 
vided artificial obstacles are not put in our 
way and labour costs do not get out of 
hand, there is no reason why we should not 
maintain our competitive power and earning 
capacity.” 


The report and accounts were adopted. 





ANGLO-EGYPTIAN 
OILFIELDS 


INCREASED EARNINGS 


The annual general meeting of the Anglo- 
Egyptian Oilfields, Limited, was held in 
Cairo on August 25th. 


The following is an extract from the state- 
ment of the Chairman (Mr H. M. Jones): 


My predecessors in their statements have 
referred extensively to the predicament in 
which the oil industry has found itself as a 
result of the policies pursued by the Govern- 
ment in past years and to the consequent 
increasing drain of oil imports on Egypt's 
foreign exchange resources. Your company’s 
operations had been dominated by umncer- 
tainty and insecurity. 


AGREEMENT SIGNED 


In such a climate investment cannot 
flourish, and without investment the 
standard of living, especially in a country 
with a rapidly increasing population such as 
Egypt, must inevitably decline. The present 
Government in Egypt is deeply conscious of 
the logic imposed by these facts, and, after 
prolonged negotiations, agreement in prin- 
ciple was achieved in February of this year 
and an agreement was signed at the end of 
June. The two principal issues were the 
price structure and the granting of leases and 
licences. The negotiations were exacting and 
it would be wrong for me to pretend that 
your company has achieved all it wanted. 
The price agreement has been signed and 
the terms of the lease over the Ras Matarma 
area have been settled. However, unexpected 
difficulties have arisen over the terms of the 
exploration licences, but the difference of 
opinion has been reduced to one point only 
and we are hopeful that this will be settled 
in the near future. 

The capital structure of your company 
was last changed in 1920, and the issued 
capital is now quite out of line with the 
true worth of your company and with the 
value of the assets employed in the business. 
Now that the future can be approached with 
a greater degree of confidence, it is desirable 
to establish a more realistic relationship 
between the issued capital and the money 
employed in the business. 


THE YEAR’S REVENUE 


The net revenue for the year 1953 after 
providing £522,366 for Egyptian taxation 
amounted to £2,269,352, as against £949,935 
for 1952. The increased net earnings were 
due to more favourable oil prices in 1953 
and to expenses being £555,712 lower. 


It would be quite fallacious to regard 
the so-called “net earnings” of a company 
as being a fund which is freely available 
either for distribution to its shareholders 
or for unrealistically increasing wages and 
benefits for employees. A company must 


look to its net earnings to provide the essen- 
tial flow of funds to enable it to maintain 
its place in the industry. It is for these 
reasons that we are obliged to continue the 
sound financial policy of retaining in the 
business a large part of our net earnings. 


Although the total production from all 
fields during 1953 was only slightly less 
than that during 1952, it is estimated that 
A.E.O.’s share of the production from all 
fields in 1954 will be some 10 per cent less. 


The resolutions giving effect to the 
board’s capitalisation proposals and amend- 
ing the Articles of Association, which had 
been previously approved at a class meeting 
of “B” shareholders, were sanctioned and 
the report and the accounts adopted. 





WM. CORY AND SON, 
LIMITED 


GRADUAL BUSINESS IMPROVEMENT 


The Hon F. A. Leathers presided at the 
fifty-eighth annual general meeting of Wm. 
Cory and Son, Limited, held on August 26th 
in London. 


The following is an extract from his circu- 
lated statement: 


Your business gradually improved through- 
out the year. The sellers’ market has been 
left behind, and business can be obtained only 
in the face of the fiercest competition. 

The bulk of the business carried on by the 
Cory Group is based on the services it renders 
in the distribution of fuel. 


The purchase of coal for home consump- 
tion is conducted by either the seaborne or 
railborne department. Each has substantially 
increased its tonnage. 

The colliers which your company owns 
were well maintained during the year. The 
financial result of the fleet’s trading has 
shown an important increase. We felt it 
necessary, notwithstanding the high cost of 
shipbuilding, to order during the year two 
new ships. Since the end of the year, orders 
have beer placed for three further vessels. 


Wharves for the handling of coal—and 
other products—are maintained in the 
Thames and Medway and at other ports. 
The total tonnage of all commodities has 
increased and includes a substantial volume 
of sugar discharged at our Purfleet wharf, 
where an up-to-date battery of cranes has 
been installed. New cranes have been ordered 
for our other discharging berths. The 


wharves themselves have been examined for 
possible renewal. 


The barges which carry part of the coal to 
destination are under the control of the 
lighterage department. The financial return 
has been maintained. -Your group is the 
largest owner of tugs and barges on the River 
Thames. These convey not only coal but 


general merchandise and petroleum products. 





During the year a number of new craft was 
added and plans are in hand for further tugs 
and barges to be ordered. 


Exports of coal from this country have 
remained disappointingly low. The conti- 
nental countries of Europe have needed to 
import less quantities of coal from the United 
States. 

The oil department has enjoyed a success- 
ful period, with the tonnage showing a con- 
siderable increase. 


The new venture entered into with Shell- 
Mex & B.P. Limited for the distribution of 
certain of the products of that company has 
proved most beneficial. 


Our associated company in Northern 


Ireland had a much more successful trading 
result. 


In the Union of South Africa the unsatis- 
factory state of affairs in the transport of coal 
is seriously cramping the coal export trade. 


The report was adopted. 





C.V.A. JIGS, MOULDS 
AND TOOLS, LIMITED 


MR E. ARON’S STATEMENT 


Mr E. Aron, the Chairman, in a speech to 
the shareholders of C.V.A. Jigs, Moulds & 
Tools Limited, at the annual general meeting 
held at The Old Ship Hotel, Brighton, on 
Friday, August 27, 1954, referred to the pur- 
chase by the company of all the remaining 
shares in E, H. Jones (Machine Tools) 
Limited, thus making that company a wholly 
owned subsidiary of C.V.A. Mr Aron pre- 


sented the consolidated accounts of the 
group. 


He pointed out that the net profit of the 
group, before taxation, for 1953 amounted to 
£163,666. After taxation this was reduced to 
£108,095, from which loan stock interest and 
preference dividends, together with ordinary 
dividends at 6 per cent, the same rate as in 
previous years, had to be deducted, leaving 
a balance of £82,002 for the year. 


After transferring £50,000 to general 
reserve and making other adjustments, there 
remain £26,198 in the subsidiary company, 
and £31,585 in the holding company as un- 


distributed profits to be carried forward to 
next year. 


Mr Aron referred in his statement to the 
unfair burden of taxation on an industry with 
such a relatively high capital investment in 
plant and machinery, and pleaded for a new 
outlook in the approach to re-equipment of 
industry with capital goods by giving far 
higher capital allowances for the use of 
machinery and plant, before taxation starts. 


He expressed confidence in the future and 
paid tribute to the support given to him by 
all employees of the company. 


The report and accounts were adopted. 
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CROPPER & COMPANY LIMITED 


(Carton Manufacturers) 


SATISFACTORY YEAR’S TRADING 


DISTRIBUTION RAISED TO 47} PER CENT 


MR FRANK W. J. SMITH’S STATEMENT 


The fifty-seventh annual general meeting of 
Cropper & Company Limited was held on 
August 26th at the registered office of the 
company, Thatcham, Berks, Mr Frank W. J. 
Smith (chairman and managing director) pre- 
siding. 

The secretary (Mr E. G. Hadcock, ACA) 
read the notice convening the meeting, and 
Mr W. H. Woods, of Messrs Deloitte, 
Plender, Griffiths and Company, the auditors, 
read the report of his firm. 


The following is the chairman’s statement 
which was circulated with the annual report 
and accounts : 


I have pleasure in presenting the report of 
the directors and the accounts for the year 
ended June 30, 1954, which reveal the results 
of what I trust you will consider a satisfactory 
year’s trading. The profit for the year, before 
taxation, amounts to £270,676, as compared 
with £246,617 last year. From this must be 
deducted the estimated taxation for the year, 
amounting to £152,259, leaving a net profit of 
£118,417. After adding over-provisions for 
taxation made in previous years amounting to 
£13,176, and the balance brought forward 
from last year of £49,991, and deducting the 
net cost of the preference dividend of £6,052 
and the interim dividend of 124 per cent on 
the ordinary shares, amounting to £18,378, 
there remains a disposable balance of 
£157,154. 


The directors recommend the payment of a 
final dividend of 35 per cent, which, with the 
interim dividend paid last January, makes a 
total of 474 per cent compared with 424 per 
cent paid last year. 


STRONG FINANCIAL POSITION 


It will be seen from the balance sheet that 
the reserves previously held for replacements, 
possible future bad debts, falls in the value 
of stocks and excess profits tax postwar 
refund have now been transferred to general 
reserve, bringing the total to £525,313. This 
figure the directors propose to increase by 
the sum of £60,000, bringing the total of the 
general reserve to £585,313, a figure which 
is more than double the issued ordinary 
capital of the company. 


Reference to the consolidated balance sheet 
reveals the exceedingly strong position of the 
group. Current assets amount to £1,625,013, 
against current liabilities of £376,548, and, as 
I have mentioned before, the fixed assets 
which appear on the balance sheet at 
£452,189 are worth many times this figure, 
as is also our shareholding in our associated 
company, Colthrop Board & Papér Mills 
Limited. 


HEALTHY QRDER BOOKS 


I am happy to state that the order books 
of both parent and subsidiary companies are 
in a very healthy state. In both companies 
new plant of the latest design is being in- 
stalled, a process that will continue and will 
result, I have no doubt, in an improved out- 
put and an increased demand by us for board. 
We are, therefore, materially interested in 
the acquisition of the new board machine the 
Colthrop Board & Paper Mills Limited are 
about to imstall and will, when necessary, 
give all the financial assistance we can to 
enable that company to carry out its project, 


as it is most essential to ensure that our 
supply of boards is maintained. 


I would like, in conclusion, to take the 
opportunity of thanking my co-directors, the 
staff and all our employees for their co-opera- 
tion and loyalty during the past year, without 
which the results before you could not have 
been achieved. 


CHAIRMAN’S ADDITIONAL REMARKS 


The chairman, addressing the meeting, 
said: Gentlemen, as the report and accounts 
have been in your hands for the time pre- 
scribed by the Companies Act we will, with 
your permission, take them as read. (Agreed.) 

When we met a year ago I mentioned that 
we had then reached a stage of more stable 
trading. I am happy to say these conditions 
were maintained throughout the financial 
year under review, and are reflected in the 
improved figures before you. 


I have brought to your notice on previous 
occasions the strong financial position of our 
company and our subidiary company, Con- 
tainers, Limited, and have pointed out that 
the fixed assets are shown in the balance 
sheet considerably below their market value. 
The current assets on the _ consolidated 
balance sheet stand at £1,625,013, against 
current liabilities of £376,548. 


COLTHROP BOARD AND PAPER MILLS 


The shares we hold in our associated 
company, Colthrop Board & Paper Mills, 
Limited, appear in our balance sheet at 
£69,192, but the present market value is 
in excess of £600,000. I mention this asset 
in particular because you will have read in 
the press of the financial arrangement our 
associated company has made with Albert E. 
Reed and Company, Limited (subject, of 
course, to the consent of its shareholders to 
an increase of capital and also to the consent 
of the Capital Issues Committee). I con- 
sider the arrangement will be of the utmost 
importance to our group of companies. 
Under the terms of the arrangement we have 
agreed to purchase a further 25,000 Colthrop 
Board & Paper Mills, Limited, shares at 
£5 5s. per share at a total cost of £131,250. 
We shall therefore retain approximately the 
same percentage holding in the Colthrop 
Board & Paper Mills, Limited, as we do 
at present. 

Moreover, we are assured of an increased 
supply of board when the new board machine 
which our associated company is erecting at 
Thatcham comes into production in about 
three years’ time. Each year our board 
consumption grows as we continue with our 
policy of expansion and modernisation, and 
it is a source of great satisfaction to know 
that our future requirements of raw materials 
will be readily available from our associated 
company to meet our needs. 


THE DIVIDEND 


I will now propose the resolution dealing 
with the report and accounts, and after it has 
been seconded I shall be pleased to answer 
any questions you may wish to ask. I pro- 
pose: “ That the report of the directors and 
the accounts of the company for the year 
ended June 30, 1954, be, and they are hereby, 
approved and adopted ; that a final dividend 
of 35 per cent, less income tax, be paid to 
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ordinary shareholders registered at the date 
of this meeting ; that £60,000 be transferred 
to general reserve; and that £45,696, the 
balance of the profit and loss account, be 
carried forward.” 


Mr Stuart W. Butters (assistant managing 
director) seconded the resolution, and there 
being no questions it was put to the meeting 
and carried unanimously. 


The retiring directors (Mr Angus Marshall 
and Mr H. F. Smith) were re-elected, and the 
fee of the auditors (Messrs Deloitte, Plender, 
Griffiths and Company) was duly fixed. 


TRIBUTE TO CHAIRMAN, DIRECTORS 
AND STAFF 


Mr G. A. Day, in proposing a cordial vote 
of thanks to the chairman, directors, staff 
and workpeople of the company, said that 
it was an honour and pleasure for him to 
have the opportunity of proposing a vote of 
thanks to the’ chairman, Mr Frank Smith, 
for his astute command of the affairs of the 
company which together with the loyal sup- 
port of his co-directors and the staff, had 
produced results which were, to say the least, 
very satisfactory. The immense strength of 
the balance sheet had been further improved 
during the past year and, as the chairman 
had said, the investment in the associated 
company, Colthrop Board & Paper Mills 
Limited, now had a market valuation of over 
£600,000, which was, in fact, more than twice 
the issued ordinary capital of Cropper & 
Company, Limited. The shareholders knew 
that the company’s affairs were in very com- 
petent hands and no matter what evensualities 
might arise, they would be most effectively 
dealt with in a proper manner. He concluded 
by expressing gratitude to the chairman for 
his successful leadership of the company 
during the past year and the hope that success 
and good health would remain with him for 
many years to come. 


Mr P. B. Brown seconded the motion-and 
it was carried unanimously. 


The chairman said he was very much 
obliged for the kind remarks which had been 
addressed to him and he was glad the 
proposer of the resolution had included his 
colleagues and the other executives and the 
workpeople of the company. They had all 
worked most loyally and enthusiastically— 
otherwise the directors Would not have been 
been able to put such satisfactory figures 
before shareholders—and he had no doubt 
that such conditions would continue. 


The proceedings then terminated. 


THE GLOBE TELEGRAPH 
& TRUST COMPANY 


ANOTHER YEAR OF PROGRESS 
SIR EDWARD WILSHAW’S REVIEW 


The eighty-first annual general meeting of 
The Globe Telegraph & Trust Company, 
Limited, was held on August 27th in London. 


Sir Edward Wilshaw, KCMG, DL, JP, 
LLD, FCIS (the chairman) presided and, in 
the course of his speech, said: 


The accounts again show that we have had 
another year of progress. The gross income 
has risen by £62,792 to £670,550, at which 
figure it is £110,000 higher than two years 
ago; in other words, over a period of two 
years our income has increased by very nearly 
20 per cent. I should indeed be optimistic 
if I anticipated the continuance of so high 
a rate of expansion, but, apart from any 
general recession in trade, I do expect that 
the income of the year now current will at 
least be equal to that of the year just ended. 


The earnings for the year, before providing 
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for taxation, are £496,684, which is £63,006 
higher than last year. Income tax requires 
4,221,314 and leaves net earnings of £275,370 
this year, against £230,645 for the financial 
year ended June, 1953, which is an increase of 
£44,725. 

In the balance sheet you will see that whilst 
the capital is unchanged at £3,882,201, the 
capital reserve has been increased by £58,213 
to £470,758, the general reserve by £50,000 
to £400,000, and unappropriated earnings by 
£33,201 to £197,033. The amount of the 
debenture stock is unchanged at £3,542,704. 

On the other side of the balance sheet you 
will see that the invested funds now amount 
to £ 8,498,857. 

In the classification of our investment 
portfolio you will see that the total sum is 
£13,166,720 compared with {10,304,988 a 


year ago. You will see that 84) per cent of 
this sum is represented by quoted invest- 
ments. 


FORMATION OF CANADIAN COMPANY 


As I have often said, we endeavour to give 
full support in a tangible manner, not only 
to industry in this country, but also to indus- 
trial enterprises in our overseas Dominions 
and Colonies. In pursuance of this policy, 
we have, as you afe aware, a substantial 
interest in investment companies both in 
Northern and Southern Rhodesia and in the 
Union of South Africa. Now we are partici- 
pating in the formation of a similar company 
in Canada and we hope as a result of our 
enterprise, to share in that great Dominion’s 
future prosperity. It is our intention, through 
the medium of our new associated company, 
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to help in urging forward that prosperity |), 
investment in selected securities which \ \\| 
we feel sure, ultimately redound to 
benefit as well as to that of the Domi: 
itself, 

The funds at our present disposal are ‘ 
invested and I think you will agree tha: 
may claim that they are satisfactorily 
profitably invested. In business no one 
afford to stand still, for to do so brings a' 
the loss of the momentum which is neces: jry 
to carry one forward, and it is with thi 
mind that we have under consideration | 
question of addition to the capital at pre: 
at our disposal. 


The report was adopted and a total ¢ 
dend distribution of 9 per cent was approve: 
This dividend compares with 7 per cent 
paid in 1950/51, and 8 per cent in 1951 52 
and 1952/53. 
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GEORGE SWIFT AND 
SONS (HOLDINGS) 


(Manufacturers of Specialised Machine 
Tools) 


RECORD TRADING PROFIT 


The twelfth annual general meeting of 
Georee Swift and Sons (Holdings), Limited, 
was held on August 25th at Halifax. 


Mr W. P. Eastwood (chairman) presided, 
1 the course of his statement said: Once 
again the group output has reached a new 
peak, resulting in a record trading profit, and 
in round figures this amounted to £130,000 
ugainst £113,000 in the previous year) 
From this must be deducted depreciation and 
various administrative charges, totalling 
£26,500, leaving a net profit before taxation 
of approximately £103,500. From this figure 
Inland Revenue will take no less than 
£64,500 or once again almost two-thirds of 
the net profit, leaving your company as very 
much the junior partner in the transaction 
with a modest £39,000, out of which it must 
pay to the shareholders a reasonable return 
tor the use of their capital invested and retain 
the balance with a view to financing the 
necessary re-equipment and expansion of the 


hicimeee 
OUsiIness. 


and 
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NEED FOR TAXATION REDUCTION 


It is, however, gratifying to note that, with 
effect from January Ist of this year, there 
was removed from the Statute Books the 
charge to excess profits levy—a tax as unfair 
im its incidence as it was penal in its effect. 
is to be hoped that further reductions in 
will be forthcoming in the near 


he charge in the profit and loss account 


for depreciation is in the region of £13,000 
as compared with £9,000 in the previous year. 
This increase is accounted for by the fact that 
we have purchased a fleet of road vehicles, 
including a very heavy 8-wheeler, in order 
to enable us to undertake our own transport. 


Since the company was made public in 
1942, the total net profits before taxation for 
the twelve years have amounted to £643,000. 
Of this sum, taxation in its various forms has 
taken no less than £420,000. 


DIVIDEND AND BONUS 


I pay tribute again to your management, 
staff and works, for the results they have 
attained, despite the many handicaps under 
which they have had to labour. On the other 
hand it has not been entirely due to their 
efforts that these satisfactory results have been 
achieved, as the shareholders have also sub- 
scribed no small degree, in as much as 
roughly £120,000 has been spent on build- 
ings, plant and equipment since the company 
became public. 

The workers and staff have benefited 
throughout the period in relation to these 
results by means of various bonus schemes, 
etc., and it is felt that the time has now come 
when you as shareholders are entitled to some 
recognition of your share in this achievement. 
To this end, therefore, it is proposed that in 
respect of the year ended March 31, 1954, 
there be paid the additional 4 per cent 
participating bonus on the preference shares, 
making 10 per cent altogether, and that 
ordinary shareholders receive a dividend of 
10 per cent plus a further 10 per cent bonus, 
making 20 per cent for the year in all. 


So far as next year is concerned, all I can 
say is that once again we have a very full 
order book, and barring unforeseen difficul- 
ties, we can look forward to another success- 
ful period of trading. 


in 
& 


The report and accounts were adopted. 


GOLDEN HOPE RUBBIR 
SIR ERIC MACFADYEN’S ADDRISS 


The forty-eighth annual general meet: 
of the Golden Hope Rubber Estate, Lim 
was held on September Ist in London. 
Eric Macfadyen, the Chairman of the com- 
pany, presided. The following is an abstract 
of his address: 


In my address last year I advised you we 
had then recently purchased very cheaply 
two estates at Rompin, Negri Sembilan, the 
property of local companies. We decided to 
accept an offer to take over one of the two 
and to retain only the other—of 970 acres 
planted adjoining our existing Bukit Pilsh 
Division. 

The year’s output was 7,452,176 Ib, includ- 
ing for the first time a full year’s crop from 
the former Lumut Estates. We recovered 
from the Replanting Cess Fund £46,067 ; 
revenue from investments was £13,441, and 
the total profit before taxation was £141,415, 
against £201,843. ‘Taxation in Malaya and 
the United Kingdom absorbs £64,857, leav- 
ing us with £76,559, against £117,323. We 
brought forward £40,491, and with a furthe: 
£2,723 net received in respect of our W ur 
Damage Claims and a small surplus of {£927 
on disposal of fixed assets, there emerges an 
available balance of £120,700. We transicr 
£15,178 to Cultivation and Replacement 
Reserve and appropriate £13,526 to Develop- 
ment. We recommend the payment of a div: - 
dend of 15 per cent, less tax, absorbing 
£55,205 and, on this distribution be: 
approved, the amount to be carried forwari 
will be £36,791. 


All divisions are reported to be we! 
upkept ; they are being tapped on conserv: 
tive systems, our objective being low co 
per Ib rather than high outputs per acre. 

The report was. adopted. 
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THE UNIVERSITY OF MANCHESTER 
RESEARCH STUDENTSHIPS IN ECONOMIC AND SOCIAL 
nabl 


STUDIES 





Appl ms @ invited for the above studentships, t » for 

ne year in t instance, and renewable for a further period 

: exceed ars. The studentships are normally of the < : 
vainue of £ per annum They are offered > candidates | Applicattons, 
whe hav cz wf Bachelor or Master in this or any | 
et} at ity.— Applications should be sent not later ; 
than S : to the Registrar, the University, Manchester, 
3 m whom further particulars and forms of application may be 
~~ yw BSS ee a é cai ~ from well educated 

+ abour Party invites applications for the post of Research work. Salary accordin 
i Assistant te specialise on research connected with economic and with good prospects.— 
fina problems. Knowledge of economics and the Labour Move- | tion and previous experience, to Box 
meant and drafting ability essential Salary £§00-f702—Application | 
forms, te be returned with specimens of written werk not later thar ~ . : 
Sa jay, September i8th. from Morgan Phillips, The Labour Party, at with 
Tr ort House, Sauth Square. London, $5. W : ; es oe ee oe 
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develop the company’s business. 


Leopiy 





gs ANCE COMPANY (with main emphasis on 
; substantial resources desires to appoint 
rer with comprehensive knowledge of this field of financ: 


The 


siderable prospects. and the salary will be appropriate, 
im confidence, to Bex 683. 
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Hire Purchase) in 


a General 
> and 


1 Openings on 
position is ene with 


Knowledge of clothing trade desirable but not essential. 1 

position is important, permanent and progressive. 

in writing. giving full details of experience, 4 

positions held. wili be regarded as confidential, and should be m2 

to H. Balcon, Deputy Managing Director, S. Simpson, Ltd., 
Stoke Newington Road, London, N.16, 


CCOUNTANT BOOK-KEEPER required. Applications are invit 
.- experience. 


/ are under age 
An aptitude for working in 
mainiy be directed with a view to a career on the commercial sid 
(advertising or salea), aithou h there will be a limited number of 
@ textile 
their preference and send 


ARKETING MANAGER wanted by S. Simpson, Ltd., makers 

the world famous DAKS clothes. Must have knowledge of = 
ling, advertising, presentation and promotion with ability to orga! 
and inspire sales force at home and overseas. 


. 


ao.1 


young ladies experienced in this sort 


C easant wets condition: 
rite in crandenee, stating details of edu 


BS CBLANESE LIMITED have vacancies for male A! 


Honours degrees who have compicted th« 
for engagement as Trainee: 


industry is essential. Training wi! 


uction side—Applicants should stat 
particulars of their qualifications and 


career to the Personnel Manager, British Celanese Limited, 22/23 


Hanover Square; London, 


W.1, quoting 1072. 
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THE HONGKONG AND SHANGHAI 
BANKING CORPORATION 


(ncorporated in the Colony of Hong Kong) 
The Liability of Members is limited to the extent and in manner prescribed in Chapter 70 
of the Laws of Hong Keng 










CAPITAL ISSUED AND FULLY PAID UP .« - - = $20,000,006 
RE -ERVE FUND STERLING - - - - - + £6,000, 000 
RESERVE LIABILITY OF MEMBERS . - $20,000,000 


Head Office: HONG KONG 
CHAIRMAN : C. BLAKER, M.C., E.D. 
CHIEF MANAGER : MICHAEL W. TURNER 
London Office : 9, Gracechurch Street, E.C.3 
London Managers: 8. A. Gray, MLC., A. M. Duncan Wallace, H, A. Mabey, 0.B.E. 
BRANCHES 


















BURMA HONG KONG JAPAN (Con.) MALAYA (Con.) N. BORNEO (Con. 
Rangoon Hong Kong Osaka Penang Tawau 

CEYLON Kowloon Tokyo Singapore PHILIPPINES 
Colombo Mongkok Yokohama Singapore Licilo 

CHINA INDIA MALAYA (Orchard Road) Manila 
*Shanghal Bombay Cameron Sungei Patani SIAM 

DJAWA (JAVA) Calcutta Highlands Telak Anson Bangkok 
Djakarta INDO-CHINA Ipoh NORTH UNITED 
Surabaja Haiphong Johore Bahru BORNEO KINGDOM 
EUROPE Saigon . Kuala Lumpur Brypei Town London 
Hamburg JAPAN Malacca Jesselton UB.A. 
Paris Kobe Muar Kuala Belait New York 

Sandakan San Francisco 






* Not at present operating 
BANKING BUSINESS OF EVERY KIND TRANSACTED 
A comprehensive service as Trustees and Executors is also undertaken by the Bank's Trustee 


Oompantes in 
HONG KONG LONDON 





SINGAPORE 


P= MARKETS, MATERIALS. Keep up to date by reading 
‘The Purchasing Bulletin’’ weekly. £3 3s. per annum, from— 
Purchasing Officers’ Association, Wardrobe 146a. Queen 
Victoria Street, London, E.C.4., 
. f annonce FOR MANAGEMENT.”—Pitman Home Study for all 
Management and Secretarial Examinations ; also for Transport 
and Hospita! Administration. Personal tuition; success guaranteed. 
Details of course required from Pitman Correspondence College, 
54 Pitman House, Godalming, Surrey. 

MEMO TO THE MANAGING DIRECTOR. More business and 
i better business awaits your executives if they have the use of a 
1954 self-drive car. Lowest possible rates. Contract hire by 
arrangement, Free third party, fire and theft insurance. No 
maintenance costs, Ask your secretary to write for our new brochure 
which gives full details.—Autohall, Dept, 2-A, 302-306, King Street, 
London, W.6. Tel. : RiVerside 2881. 
Te ECONOMICS of Britain’s Power Supply. Read the authorita- 

tive report Power and Prosperity,’’ illustrated, 122 pp., obtain- 
able through W. H, Smith and Son, Ltd., price Ils. or 1s. 3d. post 
paid, from British Electricity Authority, P.R.40E., Winsley Street, 
London, W.1, 

CTUARY required for a firm of Consulting Actuaries in South 
+i Africa. Very attractive prospects are offered. Full particulars 
as to age, Marital status and experience should be.sent to Box 667, 

CTUARIAL STUDENT also required for a firm of Consulting 
«4 Actuaries in South Africa, Very attractive prospects are offered. 
Full particulars as to age, marital status and experience should be 
sent to Box 668. 

WALES MANAGER. required by shirt and collar manufacturers 
J engaged in an expansion programme and undertaking national 
advertising, Previous experience in this field desirable but not 
essential, The applicant, if successful, will be asked to join the 
Board in due course. The permanent staff of the company have been 
advised to this vacancy. Please apply, in confidence, with full details, 
to Managing Director.—Box 677. 

( UALIFIED ACCOUNTANT required for British company in 

Fiji. Not over 32 years. Married or single. Accommodation 
available. Permanent situation. Pension scheme. Commercial 
experience necessary.—Write to Box No. 7936, c/o Charles Barker and 
Sons, Ltd., 31. Budge Row, London, E.C.4. 

A N INCORPORATED ACCOUNTANT, 36, with exceptional experi- 
4, ence, professional and commercial, home and overseas, who 
believes that modern accountancy helps to shape management policy, 
and does not merely record it, now seeks a position where his 
experience, ideas and initiative will make some contribution to the 
management of a progressive commercial company.—Box 679. 
4sCONOMIC DIGEST (monthly) will keep you informed of many 
4 important items you are liable to miss in the modern avalanche 
of articles, reports, lestures, memoranda. Free specimen copy with 
pleasure.—Economic Research Council, 18 South St., London, W.1. 
Kes SALE : Keesing’s Diary of World Events, 9 Volumes, indexed, 
- 1931-1954. Subseription renewable.—Box 676, 





Court, 





A Metropolitan College Modern Postal Course is the most efficient, the most economical, and the moat 
convenient means of preparation for the General Certificate of Education examinations: B.Sc, Econ., 


LL.B., and other external London University Degrees. Civil Service, Local Government and Commercial 
Examinations, &c. 
Also expert postal tuition for Prelim. Exams., and for the professional exams., h. Accountancy 


Secretaryship, Law, Sales Management, &c., and many intensely practical (non-exam.) courses in 
commercial subjects. 


More than 70,000 POST-WAR EXAM. SUCCESSES. 


Guarantee of Coaching until Successful. Text-book tending library. Moderate fees, payable 
by instalments. 


Write today for prospectus, sent FREE on request, mentioning exam. or subjects in which interested. 
to the Secretary, 


METROPOLITAN COLLEGE 


(G9/2.) ST, ALBANS or call 30 Queen Victoria St., London. BOA. 
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BLYDENSTEIN & CO. 


Established 1858 





BANKERS 





We specialise in all financial transactions with |: 


The Netherlands 
54, 55 & 56, THREADNEEDLE STREET, LONDON, E.C.2 


UNIVERSITY COLLEGE OF WALES 


ABERYSTWYTH : 
Applications are invited for the post of Research Assistant in the 


Department of Economics for a period of up to two years, 
£550 per annum, rising to £650 for the second year. 
Applications, together with the names of three referees, should : 
be sent to the Registrar, from whom further particulars may be } 
obtained, not later than September 15, 1954, ' 


Salary 


SCHOOL OF ECONOMICS, DUNDEE 

Application may now be made for entry to the following courses 
in October, 1954. 

B.Se.(Econ.) London with Honours 
History or Industry and Trade. z 

General Certificate of Education of London University in Social 
Science Subjects. 

Post-Graduate Diploma in Business Administration, ‘ 

The School of Economics is to be incorporated in the University of 
St. Andrews within the next two years. Arrangements will be made 
for providing students who have not completed their courses by the 
time the University takes over the School with spécial instruction to 
enable them to complete their work for the London Degree. 

Application forms and copies of the Calendar may be obtained from 
the Secretary, School of Economics, Bell Street, Dundee. Sei 
eo SCIENTIFIC OFFICERS, Scientific Officers, Patent 
» Examiner and Patent Officer Classes. The Civil Service Com- 
missioners invite applications for pensionable appointments, 
Applications may be accepted up to December 31, 1954, but early 
application is advised, as an earlier closing date may eventually be 
announced,, Interview Boards will sit at frequent intervals. The 
Scientific posts cover a wide range of scientific research and develop- 
ment in most of the major fields of fundamental and applied science, 
In biological subjects the number of vacancies is smal! : individual 
vacancies exist at present for candidates who have specialised in 
palaeobotany, foraminifera, malacology and lichenalogy. The Patent 
posts are in the Patent Office (Board of Trade), and Ministry of 
Supply. 

Candidates must have obtained a university degree, with first- or 
second-class honours in an appropriate scientific subject (including 
engineering) or in Mathematics, or an equivalent qualification ; or 
for Scientific posts, possess high professional attainments, Candi- 
dates for Senior Scientific Officer posts must in addition have had at 
least three years’ post-graduate or other approved experience. Candi- 
dates for Scientific Officer arid Patent posts taking their degrees in 
na may. apply before the result of their degree examination is 

nown, 

Age Limits: Senior Scientific Officers, between 26 and $31, but 
specially suitable candidates under 26 may be admitted. For 
Scientific Officers and Patent Classes, between 21 and 28 during 1954 
(up to 31 for permanent members of the Experimental Officer class). 
Salary (London), Senior Scientific Officers: (Men) £975-£1,150 ; 
(women) £845-£1,625, Scientific Officers ; (men) £470-£855 ; (women) 
£470-£750, Patent Examiner and Patent Officer Classes: (men) 
£440-£760 (rates under review). Women’s rates somewhat lower. 
Somewhat lower rates in the provinces. 

Further particulars from the Civil Service Commission, Scientific 
Branch, Trinidad House, Old Burlington Street, London, W.1, quoting 
No. 8/53/54 for Senior Scientific Officers, and S/52/54, S/128/54 for 
the other posts. 

ATATIONAL GALLERY. A vacancy exists in the laboratory for a 
4% Senior Scientific Officer (Chemist). Duties involve the analysis 
and testing of materials used in the Conservation Department, and 
assisting in the development of new techniques,. An interest in 
chromatographic methods would be advantageous, Opportunities 
exist for research. The general qualifications and conditions are as 
set out in the main advertisement above. Candidates for this post 
should quote S4363/53/54, and the closing date for applications ts 
September 23, 1954. 
2. OOD EATING,” the new monthly illustrated magazine for and 
abe ut good food and drinks’; September issue now on. sale, 
Is, 6d. per cepy. Annual subscription £1.—167 Strand, London, W.C.2, 


in Economics or Economic 

















This London University degree, open to all, is a 
valuable qualification for statistical, research, educa- 
tional and welfare work. it is necessary only to pass 
three examinations. Wolsey Hall (founded in 1894) 
can prepare you for these at home. Reasonabie fees, 
instalments. 952 B.Sc. Econ, (Final) Successes, 1925-53. 
Prospectus from C. D. Parker, M.A., LL.D. Director 
of Studies, Dept. P15, 


WOLSEY HALL, OXFORD 





The Economist: Annual Air Subscription Rates 


Anglo-Egyptian Sudan: £5.10s, 


Europe (except Poland): £4.15s. 
Australia: £8.5s. (sterling) 


Gibraltar, Maica: £3.1 


Canada: $21.50 or £7.14s. Hongkong: £7 
East Africa: £€5.5s. India & lon £6 
Egypt: £5.5s. iran: £6 iraq: £6 


“Printed in Great Britain 
at 22, Ryder Street, St. James’s, 


Israel: £6 Pakistan : £6 
: &9 Rhodesia (N & S): £5.19s, 
: €6.15s. 


S. America ond W. indies; £7.15s. 
Union of S. Africa: £5.10s. 
U.S.A.: $21.50 or £7.14s. 


New Zealand: £9 (sterling) 
Nigeria, Gold Coast: £5.5s. 


by St. CLEMENTS Press, Lrp., Portugal St., Kingsway, London, W.C.2. Published 
London, S.W.1. Postage on this i 


by THe ECONOMIST NEWSPAPER, Li. 


this issue: Inland 2d.; Overseas 24d.—Saturday, September 4, 1954 








MITCHELL ENGINEERING LIMITED 1 BEDFORD SQUARE LONDON WC1 
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MPORTANT IF YOU RUN A 
MARSHALLING YARD 


[Interesting—even if you don’t] 


The Mitchell Wagon Marshalling System is an advanced —indeed, 
a revolutionary—way of handling. On the sidings of the National 
Coal Board and the British Electricity Authority, for example, it 
handles coal supplies at far greater speed and in far less space 


than has been achieved by any other method since railways began. 


THE MITCHELL SYSTEM 1s mechanically operated and electrically controlled. !t 
moves empty or loaded wagons from track to track at the touch of a button. [t works 
unhampered in all weathers, without internal shunting, man-handling, locomotives, 
capstans or other impediment to low operating costs and low maintenance. By) 
eliminating balloon sidings it reduces first-cost immensely by saving at least 50 per cent 
of space, and makes possible the siting of plant on hitherto unsuitable ground. It has 
no limit in size or capacity. Its complete flexibility makes it adaptable to any individua' 
handling problem. By pioneering this and other advances in mechanical handling 


equipment, Mitchell Engineering Ltd. is making an important contribution to efficiency 
and economy in industry. 


The Mitchell Engineering Group Ltd. 
John M. Henderson & Co. Ltd. 


The Mitchell Construction Co. | , " 
’ 
Mitchell Ropeways Ltd. 
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